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TO 


HONOURING  DRAMATIC   GENIUS 

A  LIFE  OF  GOOD  DEEDS 

AND  A  CAREER  OF    EMINENT    SERVICE 

TO   THE    STAGE  AND    SOCIETY 

AND    WITH 

CONSTANT  AFFECTION  OF   OLD    FRIENDSHIP 
I    DEDICATE    THESE    PICTURES 
OF  HIS  THEATRICAL  TIME 


PREFACE. 


THE  fleeting  character  of  theatrical  fame 
has  often  been  observed  and  has  often  been 
used  to  point  the  moral  of  mutability  and 
evanescence.  Many  a  theatrical  name  that 
once  was  famous  is  now  forgotten.  The 
renown  of  the  actor  seldom  survives  his 
period.  In  the  series  of  dramatic  papers  of 
which  this  is  the  third  volume  an  effort  is 
made  to  assist  in  recording  some  of  the  more 
important  theatrical  achievements  of  our 
day,  and  thus,  happily,  in  transmitting  to  a 
later  generation  some  authentic  knowledge 
of  well-graced  players  whose  triumphs  are 
passing  or  have  already  passed.  Some  of 
the  names  herein  commemorated  are,  indeed, 
so  highly  renowned  that  they  seem  likely  to 
do  more  for  the  chronicle  than  the  chronicle 
can  do  for  them,  in  the  way  of  perpetuation. 
Others  are  less  distinguished.  It  is  the  hum- 
ble province  of  the  historian  to  celebrate 
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them  all;  and,  although  at  times  his  narra- 
tive may  be  tinged  with  censure,  his  purpose 
is  not  the  disparagement  of  individuals, 
but,  in  the  ample  portrayal  of  the  dramatic 
movement,  a  just  estimate  of  the  relative 
merit  and  rank  of  actors,  together  with  illus- 
tration of  those  principles  upon  ichich  the 
dramatic  art  is  based,  and  upon  which  its 
practical  use,  in  the  service  of  society,  pro- 
ceeds. These  papers — condensed,  improved, 
and  rearranged  —  have  been  drawn  from 
my  writings  in  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
other  periodicals,  and  from  private  prints 
to  which  I  have  contributed,  —  notably  those 
of  the  Dunlap  Society  and  of  my  friend 
Augustin  Daly.  Passages  have  likewise 
been  reproduced  from  records  of  mine,  rela- 
tive to  Henry  Irving  and  to  Mary  Anderson, 
—  memorials  now  out  of  print  and  inacces- 
sible. The  plan  of  these  Shadows  of  the 
Stage  —  which  may  be  continued,  should 
they  hold  the  public  favour  already  extended 
to  them  —  contemplates  making  a  "picture 
in  little  "  of  the  American  stage  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

W.  W. 
APRIL  5,  1895. 
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"  Poor  shadows  of  Elysium.9 

"  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen  and  heard* 

"Things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city" 

"  The  air  hath  bullies  as  the  water  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them" 


"  Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close, 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation." 

SHAKESPEARE. 


SHADOWS   OF  THE   STAGE. 

THIKD  SERIES. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OP  ACTING. 

From  Burbage  to  Irving. 

THE  stage  of  the  present  is  always  "de- 
generate." Persons  who  seek  "the 
golden  age  "  invariably  find  that  it  retires 
as  they  advance.  Meres,  in  Wifs  Treas- 
ury (1598),  complimenting  the  poet  Dray- 
ton,  speaks  of  "these  declining  and  corrupt 
times,  when  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in 
villainous  man."  The  stage  was  compre- 
hended in  that  censure.  Yet  that  was  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Bur- 
bage. Cibber,  in  his  last  years,  could  see 
little  or  no  merit  in  contemporary  play- 
ers ;  yet  that  was  the  time  of  Garrick,  Mrs. 
Cibber,  Mossop,  Henderson,  and  Spranger 
Barry.  Smollett's  Squire  Bramble,  speak- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  belief  of  that  fine  de- 
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lineator  of  character  and  manners,  denotes 
a  later  period,  that  of  1770,  as  "these 
times  of  dulness  and  degeneracy."  Mack- 
lin,  when  an  old  man,  used  to  ask,  disdain- 
fully, "  Where  are  your  actors  ?  "  Yet 
Macklin,  who  had  lived  in  the  period  of 
Dogget,  Mrs.  Barry,  Barton  Booth,  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  and  Mrs.  Bellamy,  might,  even  as 
he  spoke,  have  seen  John  Philip  Kemble, 
Edward  Shuter,  Thomas  King,  Mrs.  Dancer, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons.  In  1811  Mary  Godfrey, 
one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  poet 
Moore,  writing  to  him  about  the  theatre 
in  London,  said  that  "  an  author  who  hopes 
for  success  on  the  stage  must  fall  in  with 
popular  taste,  which  is  now  at  the  last 
gasp,  and  past  all  cure."  Yet  at  that 
moment  Kean,  the  -Kembles,  Fawcett,  and 
Munden  were  in  full  career.  In  1845, 
James  Kees,  a  lachrymose  annalist  of  the 
American  theatre,  described  the  genius  of 
the  drama  as  "an  owl,"  sitting  "  in  gloom 
and  eternal  night"  upon  the  wreck  of  the 
stage :  yet  that  was  the  time  of  Junius  Brutus 
Booth,  Edwin  Forrest,  Thomas  Hamblin, 
Charles  Burke,  and  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  house  of  Wallack.  So,  in  the  present 
period,  the  theatre  is  frequently  disparaged, 
in  comparison  with  a  not  well  comprehended 
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past,  notwithstanding  that,  in  our  day,  the 
American  stage  has  been  adorned  and  dig- 
nified by  Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Lester  Wallack,  John  McCullough,  Law- 
rence Barrett,  William  Warren,  John  Gil- 
bert, Charlotte  Cushman,  Mary  Anderson, 
Ada  Rehan,  Clara  Morris,  and  Helena 
Modjeska;  while,  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
brilliant  traditions  of  Garrick,  Kemble,  and 
Macready  have  been  sustained  and  aug- 
mented by  the  genius  and  devotion  of 
Henry  Irving,  the  scholarship  of  Samuel 
Phelps,  William  Creswick,  and  John  Ryder, 
the  fine  talent  and  splendid  energy  of 
Genevieve  Ward,  the  opulent  womanhood 
and  exquisite  art  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  the  intel- 
lectual character  and  fiery  force  of  Ada 
Cavendish,  and  the  original  mind,  the  mag- 
netic temperament,  and  the  strange,  bewil- 
dering beauty  of  Ellen  Terry.  The  truth 
is  that,  in  theatrical  history,  every  barren 
present  becomes  a  golden  past,  the  moment 
it  has  drifted  sufficiently  far  away  upon  the 
ocean  of  time  to  be  hallowed  with  the  lovely 
mist  of  antiquity. 

A  bright  period  in  the  history  of  acting 
arrives  whenever  it  happens  that  one  man 
has  arisen  who,  to  genius  and  character, 
adds  devotion  and  inflexible  will.  Such  a 
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man  dignifies  and  adorns  the  stage,  and  in- 
vests it  with  an  allurement  which  the  pub- 
lic cannot  resist ;  and  then,  suddenly,  there 
ensues  a  great  theatrical  prosperity.  That 
was  the  result  when  Garrick  appeared,  —  of 
whom  the  explanation  is  suggested  in  these 
significant  words  in  George  Anne  Bellamy's 
Apology:  "As  Mr.  Garrick  was  come  to 
London,"  so  wrote  that  sprightly  actress, 
"I  was  obliged  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
my  profession.  The  most  intense  applica- 
tion was  necessary  for  those  who  fought 
under  his  banners.  As  he  was  unremitting 
himself,  in  his  attention  to  business,  he 
expected  those  he  employed  to  be  the 
same."  There,  plainly  disclosed,  is  the 
man  of  genius,  character,  and  will,  whose 
method  is  hard  work.  The  Garrick  period 
in  stage  history,  though  not  all  golden,  had 
its  golden  side ;  and  Macready,  Charles 
Kean,  and  Irving,  since  then,  have  only 
repeated  the  experience  of  Garrick. 

Lord  Byron,  writing  in  1817,  said  that 
his  personal  association  and  acquaintance 
with  Drury  Lane  theatre,  of  which  he  was 
once  manager,  in  association  with  Whit- 
bread  and  others,  had  given  him  the  great- 
est contempt  for  the  stage.  Allowance  has 
to  be  made,  by  the  student  who  would  know 
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Byron's  real  opinions,  for  the  woman-like 
habit  of  strong  statement  in  which  he 
indulged,  and  which  made  him,  on  one 
occasion,  say  that  he  considered  Shake- 
speare to  be  "a  damned  humbug."  Yet, 
aside  from  exaggeration,  that  testimony 
as  to  the  state  of  the  theatre,  at  an  impor- 
tant epoch,  is  useful  and  significant.  That 
period,  evidently,  had  its  leaden  side,  as 
well  as  its  "  golden  "  one.  Edmund  Kean, 
probably  the  most  dazzling  dramatic  genius 
that  England  has  produced,  was  acting  at 
that  time ;  but  Edmund  Kean  had  neither 
moral  stability,  inflexible  devotion,  nor 
steadfast  will.  Genius,  as  the  actor  Ber- 
nard noticed,  is  apt '  to  hold  up  more  glasses 
than  one '  —  and  Edmund  Kean  was  a  type 
of  all  that  is  wayward  in  genius.  The 
Kembles  might  have  done  more  for  the 
stage  than  they  actually  did,  but  neither  of 
them  seems  to  have  been  animated  with 
more  than  a  personal  ambition.  The  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  John  Philip  Kemble 
and  the  selfishness  of  his  sister,  the  great 
Mrs.  Siddons,  were  conspicuous.  After 
the  ebb  of  the  Garrick  days,  the  tide  did 
not  again  come  to  flood  till  the  days  of 
Macready  and  Charles  Kean ;  and  after 
their  time  the  British  drama  languished 
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till  it  was  revived  "by  Irving.  Each  of 
those  actors  has  made  a  golden  era  in  stage 
history,  and  for  a  like  reason.  Irving  has 
said  that  "the  fortunate  actor  is  the  actor 
who  works,"  and  work  has  been  his  princi- 
ple, just  as  it  was  the  principle  of  Garrick. 
But  work  will  not  accomplish  all.  There 
is  a  crowning  attribute,  and  that  is  charm. 
Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
worker.  When  genius  works,  using  the 
implements  of  character,  devotion,  and 
will,  the  result  must  always  be  victory. 

"The  reason  of  things,"  said  that  wise 
divine,  Dr.  South,  "  lies  in  a  little  compass, 
if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  happy 
as  to  light  upon  it."  The  reason  of  Irving' s 
great  success,  and  of  its  permanence,  lies 
in  those  three  words  —  character,  work,  and 
charm.  Some  things,  in  this  shifting  world, 
are  not  matters  of  opinion.  The  renown  of 
an  actor  whose  conduct  of  life  has  been 
directed  by  high  motive  and  firm  principle 
becomes  woven  into  the  texture  of  contem- 
porary experience.  His  personality  and  his 
influence  are  a  part  of  the  life  of  his  time. 
Irving,  from  the  first  step  of  his  career, 
kept  his  resolution  fixed  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  a  great  object.  He  believed  in  his 
profession  and  in  himself.  He  aimed  at 
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the  highest,  and  he  never  faltered.  He 
comprehended  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the 
age, — its  thirst  for  sensuous  beauty,  for 
luxury,  for  perfection  of  form,  and,  above 
all,  its  passionate  desire  for  valiant  and 
absolute  achievement;  and  therefore  he 
was  thorough  and  he  made  success  his  ser- 
vant. He  pressed  other  arts  and  the  me- 
chanical sciences  into  the  service  of  the  art 
of  acting.  He  played  for  a  high  prize,  and 
he  was  never  afraid  to  venture  a  high  stake. 
He  had  the  audacity  of  far-sighted  courage 
—  the  steadfast,  self-centred  strength  of 
cool,  intrepid,  patient,  predominant  intel- 
lect. And,  which  is  indeed  extraordinary, 
he  preserved,  throughout  the  development 
of  that  inflexible  character,  something  of 
the  gentleness  of  a  child  and  the  dream- 
iness of  a  poet.  When  such  a  man  has 
gained  a  large  share  in  the  guidance  of  the 
stage,  the  world  may  well  feel  that  the 
theatre  is  an  instrument  of  vast,  varied, 
and  beneficent  power.  The  harp-strings 
slumber  till  touched  by  the  magician's 
hand.  On  both  sides  of  the  ocean  the 
English  race  has  heard  Henry  Irving  with 
honour,  and  the  echo  of  his  splendid  artistic 
life  will  sound  on  in  human  hearts  long 
after  its  music  has  ended  in  the  silence  that 
waits  for  all. 


2O  TWELFTH   NIGHT. 


H. 

TWELFTH   NIGHT 

And  Augustin  Daly's  Revival  of  It. 

rpHE  second  part  of  the  title  of  this 
J-  comedy  casts  an  informing  light  upon 
the  first.  '  Call  it  whatever  you  like,'  one 
can  imagine  Shakespeare  saying,  —  and  so 
its  name  is  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You 
Will.  The  materials  that  compose  it  are 
diversified  and,  perhaps,  a  little  diffuse,  not 
being  concentrated  around  a  single  image 
or  purpose.  Twelfth  Night  — the  twelfth 
night  after  Christmas  —  was  a  culminating 
night  of  revels,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  piece  his  intention 
was  that  it  should  be  produced  as  an  in- 
cident to  that  festival  time.  The  comedy 
tells,  in  spirited  action  and  flexible  dialogue, 
a  story  of  romantic  love,  of  various  and 
contrasted  character,  and  of  comic,  bewil- 
dering entanglements,  and  it  is  constructed 
and  written  in  a  free,  lawless,  careless, 
affluent  fashion,  with  prodigality  of  senti- 
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ment  and  humour,  and  with  delicious  purity 
and  sweetness  of  feeling.  Tioelfth  Night 
was  acted  on  February  2,  1601,  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  in  the  great  hall 
that  is  still  extant  and  still  utilized,  —  with 
its  splendid  stained  windows  and  its  mag- 
nificent screen  of  carved  oak,  the  gift  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  piece  had,  possibly, 
been  acted  there  a  little  earlier.  It  has 
kept  its  place  upon  the  stage  ever  since ; 
and  as  long  as  humour  can  gratify  and 
loveliness  fascinate  the  human  mind  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  fall  into  neglect. 
There  is  as  much  interesting  human  nature 
inTwelfth  Night  as  there  is  in  any  comedy 
that  ever  was  written,  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  happier  blending  of  humorous  quaintness 
and  fanciful  sentiment  in  it  than  there  is 
in  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  comedies. 
He  was  in  his  prime  when  he  wrote  it, 
being  then  aged  thirty -six,  and  his  faculties 
were  in  splendid  vigour.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terials for  the  serious  part  of  his  plot  were 
derived  by  him  from  the  Historie  Tragique 
of  Francis  de  Belief oret  [1530-1583],  but 
the  borrowed  persons  and  incidents  were 
greatly  changed  and  beautified.  Shake- 
speare invented  and  supplied  the  entire 
humorous  portion  of  the  comedy  and  all 
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the  eccentric  and  comic  characters.  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  Mal- 
volio,  Maria,  and  the  Clown  are  his  crea- 
tions, while  Viola,  Olivia,  and  Orsino  are 
poetic  figures  that  his  genius  transfigured 
out  of  common  shapes  in  an  older  romance. 
It  is  related  that  king  Charles  the  Second 
owned  a  copy  of  the  second  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, and  that  he  altered  the  title  of 
Twelfth  Night  and  called  it  Malvolio.1 
The  character  of  Malvolio  is  more  elabo- 
rately drawn  than  either  of  his  associates 
in  the  fiction,  and  no  doubt — as  the  royal 
farceur  perceived  —  it  is  the  central  image, 
if  such  there  be.  People  laugh  at  Malvolio, 
but  they  miss  the  meaning  of  him  if  they 
are  not  made  to  think  as  well  as  to  laugh. 
For  Malvolio  is  a  person  of  serious  indi- 
viduality ;  a  capable  person,  and  one  of 
ruminant  mind  and  austere  temperament. 
The  mirth  that  is  derived  from  him  is  de- 
rived by  devices  of  mischief,  —  as  when  a 
sportive  boy  decorates  a  marble  statue  with 

1  King  Charles'  copy  came  into  the  possession  of 
George  Stevens,  the  Shakespeare  commentator  and 
editor  [1736-1800],  It  was  bought  for  the  private 
library  of  George  the  Third,  and  when  that  collection 
was  given  to  the  English  nation,  by  his  son  George 
the  Fourth,  it  was  reserved.  It  still  remains  in  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Family. 
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a  stovepipe  hat.  No  plight  can  be  more 
laughable  than  that  of  the  pompous  ass 
whose  pomposity  is  made  the  direct  means 
of  his  ridiculous  disgrace.  Malvolio  falls 
into  that  plight  and  becomes  ludicrously 
absurd,  but  his  discomfiture  is  due  to  one 
of  the  chronic  frailties  of  human  nature,  a 
frailty  which,  in  him  and  by  means  of  him, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  poet  kindly  and 
humorously  to  expose  and  rebuke.  Mal- 
volio would  be  a  farce  part,  and  nothing 
more,  if  he  were  simply  a  silly  coxcomb, 
cajoled  and  teased  by  a  pert  chambermaid. 
He  is  manifestly  intended  for  the  image  of 
overweening  self-love,  of  opinionated  self- 
conceit,  of  narrow-minded,  strutting,  conse- 
quential complacency.  "  Go  off ! "  he  cries; 
"I  discard  you.  ...  I  am  not  of  your 
element."  The  world  contains  many  creat- 
ures that  have  within  themselves,  more  or 
less  modified,  the  potentiality  of  Malvolio's 
disease.  Shakespeare  has  covered  him  with 
confusion  and  laughter,  making  him  the 
butt  not  only  of  the  worldly,  rubicund, 
rollicking,  masterful  Sir  Toby  Belch,  but 
of  lean  and  silly  Sir  Andrew,  with  his 
thimbleful  of  brains,  and  of  the  quaint, 
jocose  Clown,  and  the  comic  serving-man, 
Fabian,  and  the  shallow,  prattling,  skittish 
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Maria.  The  spreading  of  the  snare  and  the 
capture  of  the  victim  are  deliciously  droll, 
and  when  all  the  contributary  parts  are  well 
acted  the  resultant  effect  of  perfect  mirth  is 
inevitable.  But  Shakespeare  has  also  cov- 
ered with  confusion,  and  swept  away,  upon 
the  irresistible  tide  of  contemptuous  laugh- 
ter, the  vicious  infirmity  of  self-conceit. 

Yet  Malvolio  is  not  the  central  image  in 
the  comedy,  to  the  exclusion  of  Viola.  If 
the  humour  crystallises  around  him,  the  ten- 
der loveliness,  the  poetic  beauty,  the  ardent, 
unselfish  emotion,  the  exquisite  glee  and 
radiant  grace  crystallise  around  her.  Viola 
is  Shakespeare's  ideal  of  the  patient  idola- 
try and  devoted,  silent  self-sacrifice  of  per- 
fect love.  Viola  makes  no  attempt  to  win  ; 
spreads  no  lure ;  resorts  to  no  subterfuge. 
In  such  cases  the  first  advance  is  usually 
made  by  woman.  It  is  so  made  by  Rosa- 
lind, for  example,  a  character  commonly, 
and  erroneously,  named  as  the  perfection 
of  abstract  poetical  spirituality  and  refine- 
ment. It  is  not  made  by  Viola.  She  loves, 
and  she  is  simply  herself,  and  she  will  sub- 
mit, without  a  murmur,  to  any  sorrow  that 
may  await  her.  "  She  never  told  her  love." 
Rosalind  is  a  woman.  Viola  is  a  poem. 
Rosalind  is  human.  Viola  is  human,  too, 
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but  also  she  is  celestial.  Disguised  as  a 
boy,  she  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  her 
lord,  and  she  will  even  plead  his  cause,  as 
a  lover,  with  the  beautiful  woman  who  has 
captured  his  physical  longing  and  his  lan- 
guishing, sentimental  fancy.  A  woman, 
under  such  circumstances,  commonly  hates 
her  rival,  with  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Viola  never  harbours  hate,  never  speaks 
one  word  of  antagonism  or  malice.  She 
does  not  assume  that  Orsino  is  her  property 
because  she  happens  to  love  him,  or  that 
he  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  her  feelings,  or  that  Olivia  is  repre- 
hensible because  she  has  fascinated  him. 
There  is  no  selfishness  in  her  love,  because 
there  is  no  selfishness  in  her  nature.  Her 
desire  to  see  the  face  of  Olivia  is  the 
pathetic  desire  to  know  what  it  is  that 
has  charmed  the  man  whom  she  worships, 
and,  through  her  simulated  glee,  when  she 
does  see  it,  shines  the  touching  conscious- 
ness that  the  beauty  of  Olivia  might  well 
inspire  any  man's  devotion.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fervent  and  generous  than  the  can- 
dour and  enthusiasm  with  which  she  rec- 
ognises that  beauty,  and  pleads  with  it 
for  compassion  upon  a  suffering  worship- 
per. She  knows  Orsino's  sorrow  by  her 
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own,  and  she  pities  him  and  would  help 
him  if  she  could.  That  is  true  love,  which 
desires  not  its  own  happiness  but  the  hap- 
piness of  its  object,  and  which  feels,  with- 
out any  conscious  knowledge,  that  itself  is 
the  perfection  of  human  attainment  and 
that  it  may  be  better  to  lose  than  to  win. 
Shakespeare  has  incarnated  that  lovely 
spirit  in  a  person  of  equal  loveliness,  and 
has  inspired  it  with  the  exuberant  glee  that 
is  possible  only  to  perfect  innocence.  Viola 
is  as  gay  as  she  is  gentle,  and  as  guileless 
and  simple  as  she  is  generous  and  sincere. 
The  poet  has  emphasised  his  meaning, 
furthermore,  by  the  expedient  of  contrast 
between  the  two  women.  Olivia,  —  self- 
absorbed,  ostentatious  in  her  mourning, 
acquisitive  and  voracious  in  her  love,  self- 
willed  in  her  conduct,  conventional  in  her 
character,  physically  very  beautiful,  but 
spiritually  insignificant,  —  while  she  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  woman  for  whom  men  go 
wild,  serves  but  to  throw  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  Viola  into  stronger  relief. 

The  free  and  wandering  spirit  of  Twelfth 
Night  is  manifested  not  only  in  its  diversity 
of  style  but  in  its  diversity  of  materials. 
The  scene  is  "  a  city  in  Illyria  and  the  sea- 
coast  near  it."  The  names  of  the  charac- 
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ters  are  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  The 
threads  of  its  fiction  that  were  twined  out 
of  the  French  of  Belleforet  have  been 
traced  a  little  further  back,  to  the  Italian 
novelist  Matthew  Bandello  (1480-1562). 
Orsino  is  variously  called  Duke  and  Count. 
Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
are  Englishmen.  Maria  is  the  English 
chambermaid.  Viola  and  her  brother, 
Sebastian,  are  natives  of  Messaline  (Mity- 
lene).  The  Clown,  Feste,  is  one  of  those 
quaint,  sagacious,  masquerading  farceurs, 
essentially  English  in  their  humour  and 
very  dear  to  Shakespeare's  fancy,  who  use 
folly  as  a  stalking-horse,  and  from  behind 
it  shoot  the  arrows  of  their  wit — as  the 
Duke  observes  in  As  You  Like  It.  Love, 
in  its  tendency  to  create  despairing  melan- 
choly, is  not  better  portrayed  in  even  the 
preliminary  experience  of  Romeo  with  Rosa- 
line than  it  is  in  the  delineation  of  Orsino's 
passion  for  Olivia.  Sorrow  alternates  with 
joy,  and  frolic  with  gravity,  throughout  the 
play,  and  as  the  funeral  dirge  of  "Come 
away,  Death  "  lapses  into  silence,  the  great, 
strident  voice  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  brays  forth, 
in  vinous  tumult,  "There  dwelt  a  man  in 
Babylon,"  or  the  legendary  catch  of 
«'  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace."  Shakespeare 
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almost  always  disregards  those  laws  of  form 
and  precepts  of  scholar-like  composition  in 
which  his  erudite  contemporary  Francis 
Bacon  devoutly  believed,  and  which  his 
learned  brother  Ben  Jonson  scrupulously 
obeyed.  In  Twelfth  Night  he  completely 
cast  them  to  the  winds.  It  is  even  more 
difficult  to  assign  a  place  and  a  period  for 
that  comedy  than  it  is  to  localise  As  You 
Like  It.  Illyria  —  now  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
and  Bosnia  —  was  a  Roman  province,  167 
B.C.  In  Shakespeare's  time  Dalmatia  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 
The  custom  has  long  prevailed  of  treating 
the  piece  as  a  romantic  and  poetic  picture 
of  Venetian  manners  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  stage  managers  have  used 
Greek  dresses.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
stage  there  must  be  "local  habitation." 
For  a  reader,  the  scene  of  Twelfth  Night  is 
the  elusive  and  evanescent,  but  limitless  and 
immortal,  land  of  dreams. 

The  career  of  Twelfth  Night  in  the  the- 
atre has  been  the  occasion  of  many  fine 
performances,  especially  of  Malvolio  and 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  of  several  beautiful 
embodiments  of  Viola.  Here  and  there, 
likewise,  an  actor  has  made  a  conspicu- 
ous mark  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  On 
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Twelfth  Night,  1663,  the  piece  was  presented 
at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lon- 
don, with  the  great  Betterton  as  Sir  Toby, 

—  that  marvellous  actor  whom  the  world 
knows   so  well   in    the  pages  of   Cibber ; 
almost  as  well,  in  fact,  as  though  he  had 
lived  in  the  present  day.      Malvolio  was 
played  by  Thomas  Lovel  ;  Sir  Andrew  by 
Henry    Davis    (Pepys'    "  ayery    man"); 
Olivia  by  Mrs.  Ann  Gibbs,  and  the  Clown 
by  Cave  Underhill,  —  the  latter  an  actor  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  "a  countenance  of 
wood  could  not  be  more  fixed  than  his," 
and  that  "he  looked  as  if  it  were  not  in 
human  passions  to  alter  a  feature  in  him." 
Lovel  seems  not  to  have  been  a  remarkable 
actor,  and  the  quality  of  his  Malvolio  is 
unknown.      That  character,  however,  fell 
to  a  great  comedian,  when,  on  January  15, 
1741,  at  Drury  Lane,  it  was  assumed  by 
Macklin ;  while  Mrs.  Pritchard  played  Viola, 
and  Henry  Woodward  played  Sir  Andrew, 

—  Woodward,  the  great  Mercutio  and  Boba- 
dil  of  his  century.     Macklin  was  again  the 
Malvolio,  when  Peg  Woffington  first  acted 
Viola,  April  15,  1746,  at  the  same  theatre. 
Olivia  was  taken  by  Kitty  Clive,  and  the 
Clown  by  Yates.     Record  is  made  of  Isaac 
Sparks  as  Sir  Toby,  Mills  as  Orsino,  and 
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Mrs.  Macklin  as  Maria.  On  October  19, 
1763,  Twelfth  Night  was  revived  on  the 
same  stage,  and  Yates  figured  as  Malvolio 

—  the  cast,  otherwise,  being  conventional. 
King  was  the  next  Malvolio,  at  the  same 
house,  on  December  10,  1771,  with  Dodd 
as  Sir  Andrew,  Jefferson  as  Orsino,  Lane 
as  Sir  Toby,  Miss  Younge  as  Viola,  and  the 
bewitching  Mrs.  Abington  as  Olivia.     At 
Covent  Garden,  May  5,  1772,  the  comedy 
was  acted  with  a  cast  that  included  Wood- 
ward as  Sir  Andrew,  Yates  as  Malvolio, 
Mrs.  Yates  as  Viola,  and  Mrs.  Mattocks  as 
Olivia.      For  the  benefit  of  Mrs.   Barry, 
widow  of  Spranger  Barry,  March  17,  1777, 
Twelfth  Night  was  acted  with  a  good  cast, 

—  Quick  playing  Sir  Andrew,  Mrs.  Barry 
Viola,  Mrs.  Hartley  Olivia,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
Maria.     Dunstall  was  Sir  Toby.     A  strik- 
ing cast  appears  in  the  record,  August  15, 
1782,  when  the  piece   was  performed  at 
the  Haymarket,  with  Bensley  as  Malvolio, 
Palmer  as  Sir  Toby,  Edwin  as  Sir  Andrew, 
Parsons   as  the  Clown,   Mrs.   Bulkley  as 
Viola,  and  Miss  Harper  as  Olivia.     Hen- 
derson, one  of  the  greatest  of  actors  [John 
Philip  Kemble  said  that  Henderson's  per- 
formance of  Shylock  was  the  best  piece  of 
acting  that  he  ever  saw],  played  Malvolio, 
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on  May  7,  1783,  when  Twelfth  Night  was 
reproduced  at  Covent  Garden,  for  the  benefit 
of  merry  John  Edwin,  who  appeared  as  Sir 
Andrew,  and  who  must  have  been  very  droll. 
Mrs.  Robinson  played  Viola,  Mrs.  Mattocks 
Olivia,  and  Tom  Davies  was  the  Clown. 
Dora  Jordan  first  acted  Viola,  November 
11,  1785,  at  Covent  Garden,  and  she  made 
a  brilliant  hit,  so  that  the  performance  re- 
mained a  favourite  and  was  often  given. 
The  Malvolio  was  Bensley,  so  much  admired 
in  after  years  by  Charles  Lamb.  Another 
of  Lamb's  favourites,  Dodd,  presented  Sir 
Andrew  ;  Palmer  enacted  Sir  Toby ;  Suett, 
the  incomparable,  was  the  Clown;  Mrs. 
Cranch  figured  as  Olivia,  and  the  younger 
Bannister  was  Sebastian.  Twelve  years 
later,  at  Coveut  Garden,  May  17,  1797,  the 
same  Bannister  was  the  Malvolio,  with  Suett 
as  Sir  Andrew  and  Dowton  as  the  Clown. 
Mrs.  Jordan  played  Viola,  Miss  Mellon 
Maria.  Dowton  first  acted  Malvolio,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1798,  at  Drury  Lane.  Several 
shining  names  begin  to  be  associated  with 
this  comedy  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Munden  was  Malvolio ; 
Knight,  Sir  Andrew;  Emery,  Sir  Toby; 
Blanchard,  the  Clown;  and  Mrs.  D.  John- 
ston Viola,  June  9, 1801,  at  Covent  Garden. 
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On  January  5,  1811,  at  the  same  house, 
Listen  acted  Malvolio;  Blanchard,  Sir 
Andrew;  Emery,  Sir  Toby;  Barrymore, 
Orsino ;  Fawcett,  the  Clown ;  Sally  Booth, 
Viola;  Mrs.  C.  Kemble,  Olivia;  and  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  Maria.  Liston,  although  a  great 
comedian,  was  not  remarkable  in  Malvolio. 
In  a  performance  at  Drury  Lane,  January 
6,  1813,  Olivia  was  enacted  by  the  beaute- 
ous and  melodious  Mrs.  Glover :  Mrs.  Davi- 
son  acted  Viola,  and  Miss  Mellon  Maria. 
Twelfth  Night  was  given  as  an  opera,  at 
Covent  Garden,  November  8,  1820,  and 
June  3, 1825.  The  piece  admits  of  musical 
embellishment,  and  in  making  an  acting- 
copy  of  it  for  his  stage  Mr.  Daly  improved 
every  opportunity  for  music,  and  accelerated 
the  movement  by  various  transpositions. 
Twelfth  Night  would  drag  a  little,  in  rep- 
resentation, unless  it  were  cut.  In  every 
acting-copy  of  it  the  text  is  reduced.  About 
three  hundred  and  seventy  lines,  besides 
three  of  the  lyrics,  are  discarded  from  even 
the  Flower  version,  acted  at  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial,  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where 
they  insist  on  having  as  much  of  the  divine 
bard  as  possible  —  the  original  text  hi  all 
its  purity :  as  Mrs.  Battle  says,  "  the  rigour 
of  the  game." 
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The  first  performance  of  Twelfth  Night 
in  New  York  occurred  in  June  1804,  at  the 
Park  theatre.  On  the  Philadelphia  stage, 
Warren  acted  Sir  Toby,  and  William  B. 
Wood  was  accounted  superb  as  Malvolio. 
On  the  Boston  stage  the  favourite  Malvolio 
of  other  days  was  John  Gilbert.  The  piece 
seems  not  to  have  been  in  great  favour 
with  the  American  public.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  Chatham  Garden  theatre, 
New  York,  on  August  10,  1824,  with  a 
remarkable  cast.  Burton  revived  it  at  his 
theatre,  March  29,  1852,  and  himself  repre- 
sented Sir  Toby  Belch.  Blake  was  Malvolio ; 
Lester  Wallack,  then  called  Mr.  Lester,  Sir 
Andrew ;  Henry  Placide,  the  Clown.  Lizzie 
Weston  acted  Viola,  and  Mary  Taylor 
Maria.  Ireland,  in  his  excellent  Records, 
notes  that  it  ran  for  a  fortnight.  On 
January  18,  1858,  it  was  again  produced  at 
the  same  theatre,  with  Burton,  Charles 
Mathews,  Charles  Fisher,  Daniel  E.  Setchell, 
Mark  Smith,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  Lizzie 
Weston  [then  married  to  A.  H.  Davenport], 
in  the  cast.  Fisher  embodied  Malvolio  and 
made  one  of  the  best  successes  of  his  career. 
His  humour  was  ambient  and  chirrupy,  not 
saturnine :  the  comicality  of  the  experience 
was  emphasised  rather  than  the  severity  of 
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the  character.  Sir  Toby  Belch,  upon  the 
American  stage,  has  been  acted  by  Har- 
wood,  Kilner,  Burton,  Davidge,  Weaver, 
Owen,  Wenman,  James  Lewis,  and  others. 
Burton  excelled  .in  it.  "The  absolute 
monarch  of  merriment,'*  his  biographer, 
William  L.  Keese,  calls  him,  in  that  char- 
acter. Twelfth  Night  was  brought  into 
•  prominence  by  Adelaide  Neilson,  in  1877, 
•when  her  exquisite  embodiment  of  Viola  was 
first  given  ;  and  as  long  as  that  rare  actress 
remained  upon  the  stage  the  comedy  was 
frequently  performed.  Mr.  Daly  effected 
an  elaborate  revival  of  it  at  his  theatre,  — 
then  just  opened  in  Twenty- fourth  Street, 
New  York,  and  called  the  Fifth  Avenue,  — 
October  4,  1869,  presenting  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons  as  Viola,  Miss  Fanny  Davenport 
as  Maria  (a  sparkling  and  charming  per- 
formance), Davidge  as  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and 
George  Clark  as  Malvolio.  Mr.  Daly  again 
produced  Twelfth  Night  in  1877,  at  the 
second  Fifth  Avenue,  in  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  and  then  Miss  Neilson  was  Viola, 
and  Charles  Fisher  Malvolio.  Edward 
Compton  acted  Malvolio  when  Miss  Neilson 
presented  Twelfth  Night  in  1879-80,  and  in 
later  years  that  part  was  assumed  by  Barton 
Hill  and  Henry  E.  Dixey.  It  was  acted, 
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November  19,  1884,  by  Henry  Irving,  who 
made  Malvolio  a  human  creature,  capable 
of  passion  and  of  suffering,  and  the  cause  of 
more  than  mirth.  The  elder  Charles  Walcot 
was  a  fine  Malvolio,  and  indeed  was  an 
actor  of  uncommon  originality  in  all  that 
he  represented.  Among  later  representa- 
tives of  Viola  may  be  named  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  Miss  Fanny  Davenport,  Miss  Marie 
Wainwright,  and  the  beautiful  Helena 
Modjeska.  That  character  alone  should 
keep  the  comedy  in  perennial  bloom. 

There  are  but  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
that  have  not  been  presented  under  Au- 
gustin  Daly's  management,  —  either  of  stars 
or  theatres.  The  list  of  Skakespeare's  com- 
edies that  he  has  produced  includes  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Twelfth  Night,  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  fiike  It,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.  Each  of  those  plays  re- 
ceived at  his  hands  a  conscientious  and 
scholar-like  treatment.  No  one  of  them 
was  forced  upon  the  public  in  the  tedious 
prolixity  of  an  unabridged  text  and  un- 
adapted  scenes,  and  no  one  of  them  was 
overlaid  with  scenic  pageantry  or  converted 
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into  a  mediaeval  clothes-horse.  Shakespeare 
is  an  author  who  wrote  for  the  human 
heart  and  mind  in  all  ages :  he  was  not 
restricted  by  deference  to  contemporary 
fashions  and  the  passing  caprices  of  local 
taste,  and  therefore  his  works  did  not  pass 
away  with  his  time.  They  are  as  real  now 
as  they  were  then.  They  can  be  acted  in 
the  manner  of  nature,  which  is  always  in- 
telligible. The  free  and  flexible  dramatic 
method  which  prevails  to-day,  and  which 
Mr.  Daly's  administrative  wisdom  has  done 
much  to  establish,  is  perfectly  harmonious 
with  their  spirit,  and  it  elicits  all  their 
beauties.  Ada  Rehan's  impersonations 
of  Katharine  and  Rosalind  have  shown 
women,  not  marionettes.  Her  Rosalind 
was  not  a  theory  but  a  lover.  The  creat- 
ure of  a  poet's  happiest  amatory  fancy 
became  a  living  enchantment  in  her  as- 
sumption of  that  character,  and  it  captivated 
every  heart,  and  when  she  added  Viola  to 
the  long  chronicle  of  her  achievements,  she 
suffused  an  image  of  romantic  grace  with 
woman-like  tenderness  and  soft,  poetic 
charm,  and  made  that  exquisite  ideal  an 
actual  human  creature,  of  such  beauty  as 
cannot  be  forgotten. 
Persons  who  insist  on  reading  into  the 
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works  of  Shakespeare  meanings  that  they 
do  not  contain,  often  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  enjoyment  of  a  Shakespearian 
representation.  Mr.  Daly's  presentment  of 
Twelfth  Night  might  not  satisfy  judges 
of  that  exigent  order,  yet  it  was  a  well- 
appointed,  intellectual,  scholar-like,  and 
charming  production.  It  was  accomplished 
at  his  New  York  theatre  on  February  23, 
1893.  For  the  first  time  in  the  stage  history 
of  the  piece  the  humour  of  the  revel  scenes 
was  elicited  without  a  taint  of  coarseness, 
while  a  beautiful  serenade  scene  was  intro- 
duced, in  which,  amid  appropriate  acces- 
sories, the  three  lovers,  Viola,  Olivia,  and 
Orsino,  exhibited  the  central  purpose  of 
the  comedy,  —  love  at  odds  and  all  things 
drifting,  — in  a  memorable  dramatic  picture. 
The  Malvolio  scenes  were  condensed.  The 
scenes  of  Sir  Toby's  carousal  and  Maria's 
plot  were  carried  with  exceptional  vivacity. 
The  talk  and  action,  throughout,  were 
diversified  with  delicious  music.  Lewis 
played  Sir  Toby,  in  which  character,  be- 
neath the  sensuality  and  the  bluff  humour, 
there  is  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  a  capable,  resolute,  expeditious  mind, 
—  albeit  not  devoted  to  a  worthier  end  than 
that  of  appetite  and  personal  advantage. 
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The  humour  of  Lewis  is  dry,  quizzical, 
whimsically  droll,  waggishly  sapient,  and 
at  times  mordant  with  -an  acid  sting  of 
satirical  pungency.  He  is  not  of  the  unct- 
uous order,  and  he  was  not  destined  by 
nature  for  Falstaff  or  any  of  that  kindred. 
Nevertheless,  he  suggested,  most  adroitly, 
Sir  Toby's  exultant  animal  delight  in  his 
capacity  of  sensual  joy  and  in  his  bibulous 
diversions ;  while  to  the  mental  quality  of 
the  knight,  — the  comic  sagacity  of  a  selfish, 
good-natured  worldling,  the  inveterate  pur- 
pose of  predominance  and  profit,  — he  ren- 
dered ample  justice.  The  relation  of  Sir 
Toby  to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Falstaff  to  Justice  Shallow, 
since  in  both  cases  the  knight  seeks  from 
the  gudgeon  the  replenishment  of  his 
purse.  The  preservation  of  that  attitude 
by  Lewis,  and  of  the  amatory  attitude 
toward  Maria,  denoted  his  grasp  of  the 
character.  He  laid  strong  emphasis  on  the 
mirth,  and  in  the  scene  of  the  midnight  revel 
he  was  the  incarnation  of  tipsy  jocular- 
ity. The  co-operation  of  Miss  Catherine 
Lewis,  as  Maria,  proved  of  much  value 
to  that  scene,  and  to  the  humorous  por- 
tion of  the  comedy,  contributing  abundant 
animal  spirits,  merry  mischief,  vivacious 
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action,  and  a  nimble  and  crisp  method  of 
speech,  —  attributes  that  are  appropriate 
and  delightful  in  characters,  like  Maria,  of 
brittle  sprightliness  and  roguish  duplicity. 
George  Clarke  presented  Malvolio ;  and  the 
ripe  repose  and  adequacy  of  his  art  have 
not  at  any  time  been  more  explicitly  mani- 
fested, or  with  more  authority.  Clarke 
embodied  Malvolio  as  a  serious,  formidable 
person,  making  the  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion subordinate  to  the  portentous  gravity 
of  the  character,  and  thus  augmenting  the 
resultant  merriment  which  accompanies  his 
discomfiture  and  disgrace.  The  saturnine 
quality  in  Malvolio  is  of  great  value.  He 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  gull.  "  His 
own  opinion  was  his  god,"  as  Queen  Kath- 
arine said  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  came  to 
grief  through  his  colossal  conceit ;  but  he  is 
not  a  booby.  "He  hath  been  most  noto- 
riously abused,"  says  Olivia,  at  the  last; 
and  the  command  of  Orsino  is  explicit  and 
significant:  "Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him 
to  a  peace."  The  comedy  was  dressed  in 
Greek  and  Italian  garments  of  seventeenth 
century  styles,  and  the  pageantry  of  it  was 
superb. 
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"  T'LL  serve  this  Duke."  In  those  simple 
A  words  the  bereaved  and  shipwrecked 
Viola,  who  must  begin  life  anew,  reveals 
something  more  than  her  intention,  because 
she  also  reveals  the  steadfast  quality  — 
blending  patient  endurance  with  buoyant 
self-control  —  of  her  lovely  character.  Con- 
cerning the  Duke  Orsino  she  knows  only 
that  he  is  reputed  noble,  that  he  is  a  bach- 
elor, and  that  he  loves  the  Lady  Olivia,  who 
is  mourning  the  death  of  her  father  and 
brother,  and  who  will  admit  no  one  to  her 
presence.  Viola  is  not  impelled  by  passion, 
or  by  sentiment,  or  even  by  curiosity.  She 
must  find  a  new  home,  and  she  must  obtain 
subsistence.  Her  first  impulse  is  to  serve 
Olivia,  but  that  plan  is  rejected  as  imprac- 
ticable. She  will  seek  service  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Duke, — for  she  can  sing  and 
can  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
—  and  she  will  hide  her  sex,  and  proceed 
thither  in  disguise.  A  happy  chance  has 
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saved  her  from  the  sea,  and  meanwhile  the 
same  happy  chance  may  also  have  saved 
Sebastian,  her  brother.  She  will  be  hope- 
ful and  will  go  forward,  and  the  events  of 
her  future  shall  be  trusted  to  propitious 
time.  She  is  a  sweet,  spiritual,  constant 
woman,  and  she  is  especially  blessed  with 
that  cheerful  courage,  as  to  worldly  fort- 
une, for  which  good  women  are  usually 
more  remarkable  than  men.  And  she  is 
young,  handsome,  alluring,  and,  quite  un- 
consciously, well  fitted  to  prove  victorious. 
In  Twelfth  Night  the  dramatic  art  of 
Shakespeare,  always  felicitous,  operates 
with  an  indolent  ease  that  is  delicious. 
The  touch  is  invariably  light.  The  mood 
—  now  tender,  now  joyous — is  natural, 
careless,  seemingly  almost  indifferent.  You 
are  provided  with  all  essential  knowledge 
of  the  two  households  of  Orsino  and  Oli- 
via, and  yet  you  hardly  perceive  how  it 
was  that  you  came  to  know  them,  or  how 
it  is  that  they  are  made  to  dwell  in  your 
mind  as  pictorial  and  typical  of  so  much 
diversified  character,  so  much  human  nat- 
ure, and  so  much  representative  experi- 
ence. The  scene  is  shifted  frequently  from 
one  house  to  the  other,  but  not  with  violence 
or  caprice.  The  changes  come  about  simply 
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and  aptly.  The  persons,  almost  impercep- 
tibly, drift  into  their  places  and  into  your 
acquaintance  and  favour.  The  style  varies, 
with  charming  flexibility,  from  verse  to 
prose,  and  back  again  from  prose  to  verse, 
preserving  an  absolute  harmony  with  the 
variations  of  the  theme.  All  is  unforced. 
All  is  free  and  careless,  —  a  profusion  of 
wild  flowers,  an  ordered  medley  of  whim- 
sicality, drollery,  sentiment,  and  grace,  with 
abundance  of  kindly  satire  and  a  wealth  of 
genial  philosophy  involved  in  it.  Both  the 
houses  are  stately,  and  over  both  the  poet 
has  thrown  a  halo  of  romance.  In  the  pal- 
ace of  Orsino  that  prince  is  suffering  with 
the  melancholy  of  hopeless  love.  In  the 
sober  hall  of  Olivia  that  cloistered  beauty 
is  suffering  with  grief  for  her  dead  brother 
and  father.  At  the  side  of  Orsino  stands 
the  disguised  Viola,  — the  page  Csesario,  — 
love-lorn  for  her  master's  favour.  At  the 
side  of  Olivia  stands  the  saturnine,  self- 
worshipful  Malvolio,  nursing  his  conceit 
that  the  great  lady  may  yet  become  his 
wife.  And  around  those  serious  figures 
eddy  the  vinous  revels  of  stout  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  the  puling  capers  of  silly  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  the  antics  of  mischievous  Maria, 
and  the  romantic  adventures  of  rescued  and 
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mystified  Sebastian.  It  is  a  picture  in  little 
of  the  way  of  all  things.  Love  is  blind  and 
will  not  see  its  own  comfort,  which  is  close 
at  hand.  Self-opinion  makes  itself  a  fool, 
and  comes,  amid  inextinguishable  laughter, 
to  utter  and  irremediable  disgrace.  Frolic 
and  revel  sparkle,  for  their  little  moment, 
and  turn  to  nothing.  Irrational  fortune 
scatters  her  favours  wholly  without  logic. 
Truth  and  devotion  are  rewarded  by  chance. 
And  motley  smiles  over  all. 

"  A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  ram." 

After  the  action  of  the  piece  has  opened, 
several  comical  situations  are  devised  for 
Viola,  together  with  several  situations  of 
serious  perplexity,  which  mostly  tend  to 
create  a  comic  effect  for  the  auditor.  In 
those  situations  Viola's  gleeful  spirit  is  lib- 
erated, —  her  irrepressible  hilarity,  on  being 
expected  to  play  the  part  of  a  masculine 
lover,  and  her  feminine  consternation,  when 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  combat, 
being  artfully  contrasted,  for  the  sake  of 
humorous  results.  The  true  note  of  the 
character,  however,  is  serious.  Viola  is  a 
woman  of  deep  sensibility,  and  that  way 
Miss  Rehan  comprehended  and  reproduced 
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her,  —  permitting  a  wistful  sadness  to  glim- 
mer through  the  gauze  of  kindly  vivacity 
with  which,  otherwise,  her  bright  and  gen- 
tle figure  is  artfully  swathed.  That  was 
the  pervading  beauty  of  the  impersonation. 
Those  frolic  scenes  in  which  Viola  partici- 
pates  are  consonant  with  Miss  Rehan's  pro- 
pensity for  mirth  and  with  her  faculty  for 
comic  action.  She  rejoiced  in  them,  and 
she  made  the  listener  rejoice  in  them.  But 
the  underlying  cause  of  her  success  in  them 
was  the  profound  sincerity  of  her  feeling, 
—  over  which  her  glee  was  seen  to  play,  as 
moonlight  plays  upon  the  rippling  surface 
of  the  ocean  depth.  In  that  embodiment, 
more  than  in  any  assumption  of  character 
previously  presented  by  her,  she  relied  upon 
a  soft  and  gentle  poetry  of  condition,  dis- 
carding strong  emphasis,  whether  of  colour, 
demeanour,  or  speech.  Her  action  was  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  and  if  at  any  moment 
she  became  conspicuous  in  a  scene  it  was 
as  the  consequence  of  dramatic  necessity, 
not  of  self-assertion.  Lovely  reserve  and 
aristocratic  distinction  blended  in  the  per- 
formance, and  dignified  and  endeared  it. 
The  melody  of  Shakespeare's  verse  —  espe- 
cially in  the  passage  of  Viola's  renuncia- 
tion— fell  from  her  lips  in  a  strain  of 
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fluent  sweetness  that  enhanced  its  beauty 
and  deepened  the  pathos  of  its  tender  sig- 
nificance. In  such  tones  the  heart  speaks, 
and  not  simply  the  warmth  of  an  excited 
mind,  and  so  the  incommunicable  some- 
thing that  the  soul  knows  of  love  and  sor- 
row finds  an  utterance,  if  not  an  intelligible 
expression.  Subtlety  of  perception  natu- 
rally accompanies  deep  feeling.  Viola, 
when,  as  Csesario,  she  has  captured  the 
fancy  of  Olivia,  although  she  may  view 
that  ludicrous  dilemma  archly,  and  even 
with  a  spice  of  innocent  mischief,  feels  a 
woman's  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of 
her  sex,  and  her  conduct  toward  Olivia  is 
refined  and  considerate.  Miss  Rehan  was 
admirably  true  to  the  Shakespearian  ideal 
in  that  particular,  as  also  she  was  in 
expressing  the  large  generosity  of  Viola 
toward  Olivia's  beauty.  It  is  only  a 
woman  intrinsically  noble  who  can  be  just 
toward  her  prosperous  rival  in  matters  of 
the  heart.  Miss  Rehan,  in  her  embodi- 
ment of  Viola,  obeyed  the  fine  artistic  im- 
pulse to  make  no  effort.  Her  performance 
was  as  natural  and  as  sweet  as  the  opening 
of  the  rose.  She  allowed  the  pensive  ten- 
derness and  the  sweet  gravity  which  are  in 
her  nature  to  drift  into  her  portraiture  of 
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the  character,  and  to  express  themselves 
honestly  and  simply.  Her  elocution  was 
at  its  best,  —  concealing  premeditation,  and 
flowing,  as  the  brook  flows,  with  continu- 
ous music  and  spontaneous,  accidental  vari- 
ety. She  wore  the  boy-dress  with  grace. 
No  woman  has  played  the  boy  better.  Her 
by-play,  in  the  scene  wherein  Viola  attends 
Orsino  while  he  is  listening  to  Feste's  song, 
was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  inspiration 
of  genius.  Her  stage  business  was  mostly 
new.  Her  appearance  was  beautiful.  Her 
witchery  in  Viola  did  not  consist  in  her 
action,  —  although  that  was  appropriate, 
dignified,  symmetrical,  expressive,  and  win- 
ning,—  but  in  her  assumption  and  preser- 
vation of  a  sweet,  resigned  patience ;  not 
despairing,  not  lachrymose,  —  a  gentle, 
wistful  aspect  and  state  of  romantic  mel- 
ancholy, veiled  but  not  concealed  beneath 
an  outward  guise  of  buoyant,  careless  joy. 
The  fine  instinct  with  which  she  thus  seized 
and  revealed  the  soul  of  Viola,  together 
with  the  wildwood  freedom  and  limpid 
fluency  of  her  action  and  the  air  at  once  of 
sensuous  allurement  and  spiritual  loveliness 
with  which  she  invested  her  ideal,  again 
manifested  a  poetic  actress  of  the  first 
order. 
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THE  drama  called  The  King's  Pleasure, 
one  of  the  most  fanciful,  delicate, 
pathetic  plays  that  the  stage  has  disclosed, 
gave  to  Lawrence  Barrett  a  golden  opportu- 
nity. That  piece,  a  work  of  art  which,  with 
a  few  words,  a  few  deft  touches,  through 
the  excellent  medium  of  suggestion,  reveals 
a  world  of  feeling,  is  an  adaptation,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Thompson,  from  the  French  play  of 
Gringoire,  by  Theodore  de  Banville.  At 
the  beginning  of  it,  King  Louis  Eleventh 
(1469)  is  feasting  in  the  house  of  Simon 
Fourniez,  a  rich  burgher  of  Tours.  That 
fortunate  citizen  has  done  a  service  to  the 
king,  who  is  therefore  his  friend  and  the 
godfather  to  his  daughter,  Loyse  Fourniez. 
The  king's  barber-minister,  Oliver,  is  hi 
attendance  upon  him.  The  talk  at  first  is 
of  Nicole  Andry,  sister  to  Simon,  and  of 
her  surname,  the  Fair  Draper  of  Touraine, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  bestowed  upon  her 
in  a  song  by  Gringoire,  —  "a  player  and  a 
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merry  knave,"  says  Simon,  "the  most  run 
after,  and  the  least  fed,  of  all  the  starvelings 
of  the  city. ' '  Soon  the  king  adverts  to  State 
affairs,  and  intimates  that  he  is  engaged  in 
circumventing  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
that  he  purposes  to  dispatch  Simon  Fourniez 
into  Flanders.  The  citizen  is  pleased ;  but 
he  makes  it  known  that  he  would  prefer 
not  to  depart  from  home,  leaving  his  daugh- 
ter unmarried.  The  king  declares  that  he 
will  find  a  husband  for  Loyse,  and,  upon 
her  coming,  broaches  that  delicate  subject, 
only  to  hear  her  refusal  to  marry  and  that 
her  heart  is  vacant.  "I  think  my  heart 
would  love,"  she  says,  "if  any  such  there 
be,  a  man  who  could  be  valiant  as  a  captain, 
yet  without  the  roughness  of  the  camp,  a 
hero  in  the  cause  of  others,  yet  as  gentle  as 
a  woman.  I  dream  of  such  a  one."  The 
talk  comes  to  nothing,  and  Loyse  coyly 
retires  from  the  presence.  "She  refuses 
to  wed,"  says  the  king,  "  because  her  heart 
has  found  no  master;  we  must  find  one." 
At  that  moment  a  sound  of  laughter  in  the 
street  is  heard,  and  Simon,  looking  forth, 
perceives  and  names  the  strolling  poet 
Gringoire,  and  that  person  again  becomes 
the  subject  of  remark.  "  A  witty  villain," 
says  Oliver;  "he  has  written  unmannerly 
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catches."  "  Gringoire  is  as  giddy  as  a 
boy,"  says  Simon.  "The  first  time  my 
eyes  fell  on  him,"  says  Nicole  Andry, 
"some  three  years  gone,  —  it  was  the 
churlish  winter-time,  when  the  wine  froze 
in  the  soldiers'  cans,  —  Gringoire  was  sitting 
under  a  porch,  nursing  in  his  arms  two  chil- 
dren who  had  wandered  out  into  the  cold, 
crying,  to  find  their  mother.  He  had  taken 
off  his  sorry  jerkin,  full  of  holes,  to  warm 
their  little  limbs  ;  and  there  he  sat,  singing 
them  to  sleep,  with  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin." 
The  king  is  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  says :  u  I  would  see  this  Gringoire." 
An  objection  made  by  Oliver  is  overruled, 
and  the  poet  is  brought  into  the  monarch's 
presence.  He  is  hungry,  weak,  pale,  and 
startled ;  he  does  not  recognise  either  the 
king  or  the  minister.  Then  follows  a  scene 
of  delicacy  and  suspense,  in  which  Oliver 
tempts  the  starving  minstrel,  by  the  offer 
of  food  and  wine,  to  recite  a  certain  "  Gib- 
bet Song"  that  he  has  written,  in  rebuke 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  king  ;  and,  that  being 
done,  the  crafty  courtier  names  both  him- 
self and  the  sovereign,  so  that  the  poet  may 
now  know  in  what  peril  he  stands.  A  situ- 
ation of  strength  and  beauty  is  thus  pro- 
vided. The  king,  concealing  his  purpose, 
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gives  permission  that  the  vagabond  shall 
eat.  "There's  no  time  to  lose,"  exclaims 
Gringoire,  "  if  this  is  the  last  banquet  I  shall 
ever  have"  ;  and  he  straightway  attacks  the 
food.  A  little  wine  suffices  to  stimulate 
his  tired  brain,  and,  half  oblivious  of  the 
surroundings,  and  sinking  abstractedly  upon 
the  king's  chair,  he  drifts  into  a  reverie 
of  life,  love,  loss,  and  failure.  "  The  world's 
no  place  for  me,"  he  says;  "I  have  lived 
with  the  roses  and  the  lilies.  I  have  sung 
with  the  crickets.  There  are  no  little 
Gringoires  to  curse  their  inheritance  of 
cold  and  hunger.  There's  nothing  more 
to  live  for  —  not  even  a  supper."  Then  he 
talks  of  his  first  view  of  Fourniez's  house, 
and  of  an  angel  whom  he  saw  at  the  window 
and  ever  since  has  worshipped.  The  king, 
who  has  all  the  while  been  watching  him, 
now  commands  that  all  shall  withdraw  ex- 
cept the  poet,  and,  being  left  alone  with 
Gringoire,  pardons  him  and  suggests  that 
he  shall  marry,  and  that  his  bride  shall  be 
this  same  angel,  Loyse  Fourniez,  whom  he 
has  seen  at  her  casement.  The  company  is 
recalled.  Oliver  imparts  bad  tidings  to  the 
king,  and  thus  throws  him  into  a  transport 
of  rage  and  cruelty.  There  is  an  ominous 
conflict  in  the  royal  mind,  between  kindness 
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and  malignity.  He  will  leave  Gringoire  for 
one  hour  alone  with  Loyse,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  she  has  not  accepted  him 
for  a  husband,  he  will  have  the  audacious 
rhymer  hanged.  The  maiden  and  the  poet 
are  thus  confronted.  The  vagabond  has 
long  loved  her ;  but,  as  his  love  is  unselfish, 
he  will  do  nothing  to  make  her  unhappy. 
He  talks  to  her  of  the  contrast  between  her- 
self and  a  destitute  poet.  "You  are  sweet 
and  comely  as  a  rose ;  he,  wan  and  suffer- 
ing. You,  rich,  and  richly  clad ;  he,  poor, 
hungry,  and  ragged.  You,  full  of  gladness  ; 
he,  when  not  forced  to  make  others  laugh, 
all  sorrowful.  Such  a  sad  suitor  to  you 
would  be  like  coupling  the  night-owl  to  the 
sky -lark."  He  speaks  then  of  the  poet  as 
the  friend  and  champion  of  the  poor  and 
the  wretched.  The  girl's  heart  is  touched 
and  her  fancy  is  charmed  by  the  nature 
thus  disclosed.  He  will  not  woo  her,  how- 
ever, and  he  will  not  even  tell  his  name. 
The  hour  expires.  The  king  returns.  He 
has,  meanwhile,  triumphed  over  his  treason- 
able enemies,  and  he  is  once  more  clem- 
ent and  kindly.  The  state  of  affairs  with 
Gringoire  soon  becomes  apparent.  Not 
even  to  save  his  life  has  he  descended  to 
an  ignoble  action.  Loyse  has  not  learned 
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from  him  either  his  offence,  the  penalty,  or 
the  terms  of  pardon.  She  learns  them 
now.  "My  hero  is  here,"  she  says,  "and 
I  am  proud  to  be  his  helpmate,  both  in  life 
and  death." 

Such  a  man  as  Gringoire  is  human  nature 
at  its  best,  for  he  is  as  pure  as  crystal,  he 
devotes  genius  to  the  service  of  humanity, 
and,  even  in  wretchedness  and  destitution, 
and  when  the  hands  of  wealth  and  power 
are  held  out  to  succour  him,  he  can  sacrifice 
love  and  life  to  the  happiness  of  another 
and  to  the  plain  principle  of  honour.  But 
it  is  not  integrity  alone  that  composes  his 
nature.  He  is  invested  with  the  poet's  free- 
dom and  he  is  capable  of  the  poet's  exalta- 
tion above  the  common  world.  Lawrence 
Barrett  comprehended  that  elemental  dif- 
ference. In  acting  Gringoire  he  discarded 
formalism  and  elocutionary  effort,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  drift  upon  the  careless 
stream  of  emotion  and  circumstance.  In 
his  face  and  bearing,  in  the  whole  man 
as  first  presented,  there  was  inherent,  un- 
studied sweetness  and  kindness,  tinged  with 
wistful  hesitancy ;  tinged  also  with  a  partly 
real  and  partly  affected  glee,  and  deeply  suf- 
fused with  the  latent  sadness  of  a  thwarted 
life.  In  the  reverie  that  reminiscent  glow 
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grew  deeper,  and  the  image  stood  boldly 
forth  of  a  man  who  has  entertained  high 
ideals  of  life  and  love,  but  found  them 
unattainable,  and  who  smothers  sorrow  in 
his  heart  and  will  play  out  the  rest  of 
the  play  as  sweetly  and  cheerfully  as  pos- 
sible, —  making  others  merry,  if  he  cannot 
be  merry  himself.  There  is  a  note  of  deep 
passion  in  that  scene,  and  the  actor  touched 
it  firmly,  so  that  his  mood  was  then  sur- 
charged and  vibrant  with  a  solemn  rapture. 
That  is  the  moment  when  the  poet  sinks, 
unconsciously,  into  the  seat  reserved  for 
the  king,  and  conjures  up  the  vision  of  the 
woman  whom  he  loves.  It  was  a  triumph 
of  natural  instinct,  to  realise  that  mournful 
ecstasy,  and  an  equally  great  triumph  of 
art,  to  express  that  nobility  of  feeling  in  a 
manner  entirely  noble.  Lawrence  Barrett 
acted  from  profound  and  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  essential  principle  of  the  charac- 
ter, the  worship  of  ideal  beauty  in  its  moral 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  its  physical  aspect. 
In  the  scene  with  Loyse  the  same  high  and 
sweet  feeling  was  made  to  soften  and  con- 
trol the  human  passion  of  the  experience, 
and  thus  to  give  to  the  situation  a  beauti- 
ful dignity,  without  sacrificing  its  tender 
romance.  In  Gringoire,  Lawrence  Barrett 
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added  to  the  heroes  of  the  stage  a  pict- 
uresque and  eloquent  figure,  assumed  with 
the  grace  of  perfect  simplicity.  The  per- 
sonation, without  heroics  on  the  one  hand 
or  sentimentality  on  the  other,  carried  to 
many  hearts  a  deep  sense  of  the  high  influ- 
ence of  poetry  ;  a  realisation  that  even  the 
ideals  of  a  dreamer  may  have  their  practi- 
cal use ;  and  a  deep  perception  of  the  chiv- 
alry that  tells  its  mistress,  in  the  immortal 
words  of  Lovelace, 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more." 
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V. 

HENRY    IRVING   AS   MATHIAS 

In  The  Bell*. 

A  TRUE  actor  can  indicate  his  powers 
as  surely,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  fully, 
In  a  character  of  melodrama  as  in  a  charac- 
ter of  poetic  tragedy.  The  elder  Booth  once 
electrified  an  audience  in  so  slight  a  part  as 
the  Second  Actor,  in  Hamlet.  Genius,  a 
French  philosopher  said,  is  a  question  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Five  acts  of  Shake- 
speare and  four  hours  of  exertion  are  not 
indispensable  to  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
spark.  It  is  the  manner  hi  which  a  thing 
is  done  that,  first  of  all,  declares  the  actor. 
To  act  a  great  part  greatly  is  to  reach  the 
highest  success;  but  a  small  part  may  be 
acted  in  a  great  manner,  and  may  be 
made  the  medium  of  a  wonderful  message. 
Mathias,  in  The  Bells, — a  character  in 
which  Henry  Irving  first  gained  great 
fame,  though  not  a  small  part  in  itself,  is 
a  small  part  beside  Hamlet,  or  Macbeth,  or 
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Lear ;  yet  to  act  it  greatly  was  to  show 
remarkable  powers  and  to  create  an  aston 
ishing  effect.  It  is  a  part  that  utilizes  all 
disorganising  excitements,  and  one  that  is 
aided  by  personal  strangeness. 

Mathias  is  a  murderer,  who  suffers,  and 
he  may  be  depicted  in  either  of  two  ways ; 
as  suffering  from  the  fear  and  dread  of 
detection,  or  as  suffering  from  that  cause 
intensified  by  remorse.  Given  from  the 
former  point  of  view,  he  would  be  morally 
and  spiritually  superficial,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  best  performance  of  him  would 
be  scarcely  more  than  technical,  because  it 
would  be  the  analysis,  not  of  a  human 
being,  but  of  a  fiend.  Given  from  the 
other  point  of  view,  he  may  be  made  a 
vehicle  for  profound,  subtle,  pathetic  study 
of  human  nature,  in  one  of  the  most  terri- 
ble forms  of  its  possible  experience,  trem- 
ulous under  the  haunting  influences  of 
affrighted  imagination.  Eemorse  is  pos- 
sible only  to  goodness.  A  radically  wicked 
person  is  incapable  of  suffering  anything 
but  physical  pain.  lago  does  not  suffer. 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  who  has  committed 
a  partly  justifiable  homicide,  suffers  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  because  his  con- 
science condemns  his  crime,  and  because 
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he  dreads  that,  through  detection,  his 
honour  will  be  stained  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  The  analysis  of  his  torments 
is  afflicting ;  yet  we  should  watch  them 
almost  as  we  watch  a  dying  reptile,  but 
that  his  inherent  goodness  renders  them  no 
less  mournful  than  terrible.  All  spectacles 
of  wretchedness  are  distressing,  but  the 
quality  of  the  distress  which  they  cause  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  sufferer. 

Mathias  has  done  a  cruel  murder,  and 
robbed  his  victim,  and  prospered  by  his 
crime  ;  but  the  consequences  of  that  crime 
have  followed  him,  in  his  soul.  He  walks 
the  world  in  apparent  ease,  but  with  a 
slow,  corroding  misery  eating  out  his  heart. 
He  is  a  living  monument  of  the  retributive 
vengeance  of  Divine  Justice.  It  could  not 
be  difficult  for  an  experienced  actor  to  play 
that  part  effectively,  in  a  professional  sense. 
Irving  accomplished  far  more  than  that. 
By  giving  to  the  murderer  a  human  heart, 
by  making  paternal  tenderness  the  passion 
of  his  life,  and  then  by  depicting,  with  con- 
summate skill,  those  agonies  of  the  soul 
which  only  a  sensitive  soul  can  suffer,  he 
created  an  image  not  less  pitiable  than  hor- 
rible of  that  forlorn  humanity  which  evil 
has  conquered  and  which  inexorable  justice 
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must  destroy.  Irving  produced  the  effect 
of  pathos  as  well  as  the  effect  of  terror,  — 
the  latter  being  predominant,  and  his 
method,  in  the  latter,  being  wonderfully 
subtle  and  picturesque.  The  feverish  alert- 
ness engendered  by  the  strife  of  a  strong 
will  against  a  sickening  apprehension,  the 
desperate  sense,  now  defiant  and  now  ab- 
ject, of  impending  doom,  the  slow  paraly- 
sis of  the  feelings,  under  the  action  of 
remorse  —  those  were  given  with  appalling 
truth.  Since  the  best  days  of  Charles  Kean 
no  display  of  spiritual  vivisection  has  been 
seen  upon  the  stage  that  resembles  the 
dream  of  Mathias  as  acted  by  Henry  Irv- 
ing. In  the  long  backward  of  recollection 
no  parallel  arises  to  that  sustainment  of 
agony  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  dramatic 
conditions,  soliloquy.  Irving's  power  was 
a  fascinating  and  victorious  magnetism, 
essentially  personal.  Nothing  else  could 
sustain  an  actor,  in  his  complete  hold  of  an 
audience,  through  an  ordeal  so  terrible. 

Irving's  personality  and  his  methods  of  art 
are  characterised  by  special  fascinations,  and 
also  by  special  singularities.  His  oddities 
help  to  make  him  unique  ;  and  those  oddities 
are  not  always  immediately  appreciable. 
Irving's  walk,  for  example,  is  peculiar,  and 
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that  peculiarity,  although  natural  to  him, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  nervous  excitement, 
may  have  the  effect  of  artifice,  when 
it  chances  to  be  inharmonious  with  the 
character  that  he  personifies.  His  vocal- 
ism,  particularly  under  the  stress  of  agita- 
tion, is  sometimes  indistinct.  He  uses  at 
times  a  rapid,  tripping  enunciation  pecu- 
liar to  the  English  speech  of  foreigners, 
particularly  the  French.  His  method 
includes  darkly  lowering  glances,  of  por- 
tentous menace.  His  voice,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  is  a  man  of  wiry  physical 
constitution,  nervous,  and  sustained  by 
patient,  resolute  will,  is  neither  copious 
nor  sonorous ;  not  the  organ  of  a  Forrest 
or  a  Salvini ;  and,  therefore,  although  his 
tones  are  often  tender,  or  piercing,  or 
vibrant,  he  is  apt  to  disappoint  the  listener, 
at  moments  when  great  vocal  resources  are 
desired,  as  a  relief,  by  the  over-wrought 
emotion  of  his  audience.  His  facial  ex- 
pression includes  a  wide  variety  of  mean- 
ings, but,  conspicuously,  it  is  weird, 
eccentric,  saturnine,  mystical ;  and  hence 
his  face  is  less  eloquent  with  the  elemental 
feelings  of  human  nature  than  with  its 
wildness,  strangeness,  and  sombre  and 
agonising  pathos,  —  the  poetry  of  storm  or 
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of  desolation,  —  under  the  ravages  of  tragic 
imagination,  intellectual  strain,  and  miser- 
able experience.  His  smile,  indeed,  is  one 
of  singular  sweetness,  and  sometimes  it 
touches  his  sad,  scholastic,  high-bred, 
noble  features  with  the  perfect  sunshine 
of  beauty.  But  equally  by  temperament, 
physique,  taste,  and  training,  Irving  is  a 
man  of  mysterious  quality  and  exceptional 
characteristics.  Such  a  man  is  not  readily 
comprehended ;  but,  when  he  is  compre- 
hended, he  inspires  a  profound  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

It  is  to  the  prevalent  and  predominant 
singularity  of  the  actor  that  divers  com- 
mentators have  monotonously  and  use- 
lessly referred,  in  ringing  the  changes 
upon  Irving' s  'mannerisms.'  Some  minds 
will  always  reject  what  they  cannot  under- 
stand, and  censoriousness  prefers  to  dwell 
upon  a  fault  rather  than  a  merit.  But 
that  is  not  the  road  to  truth.  Liberal 
judgment  pierces  to  the  meaning.  Irving's 
nature,  while  capable  —  as  the  deepest  and 
sternest  of  tragic  natures  often  are  —  of 
dazzling  excursions  into  the  domain  of 
grim,  or  grotesque,  or  farcical  humour,  and 
while  acutely  sensitive  and  tender,  is  more 
particularly  restricted  to  the  region  of  the 
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melancholy,  saturnine,  sardonic,  and  ter- 
rible. His  art-methods,  inevitably,  would, 
under  those  conditions,  be  touched  with 
mysticism,  and  they  are  affected  by  physi- 
cal impediments,  —  visible  wherever  re- 
pression is  substituted  for  utterance,  and 
the  shuddering  quiver  of  the  quicksand 
stands  for  the  explosion  of  the  tempest. 
But,  allowing  for  every  physical  inade- 
quacy, and  looking  through  all  spiritual 
vagueness,  the  sensitive  observer  cannot 
fail  to  discern  in  that  actor  a  glorious 
instrument  of  dramatic  emotion,  sensitive, 
tremulous,  true ;  a  soul  and  mind  rich  in 
the  capacity  to  feel  and  to  translate  the 
tragic  aspects  of  humanity.  That  is  the 
main  thing  in  acting;  not  professional 
skill ;  not  felicity  of  special  effort ;  but  the 
potency  of  individual  resource,  behind  that 
skill  and  effort,  which  makes  the  true  actor 
a  perennial  spring  of  refreshment  to  intel- 
lectual life. 

Irving,  like  every  other  human  creature, 
has  his  limitations.  The  art  with  which  he 
embodied  Mathias  made  evident  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  physical  powers,  the  intricate 
character  of  his  artistic  means,  and  the 
eccentricities  of  his  style.  He  is  the  flute 
and  not  the  trumpet.  He  could  no  more 
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produce  that  mellow  thunder  of  voice,  that 
rugged  grandeur  of  form,  and  that  affluent, 
torrid  sensuality,  which  only  just  fell  short 
of  genius  in  Edwin  Forrest,  than  he  could 
fly  through  the  heavens.  The  flow  of  his 
spirit  could  never  be  the  great  ninth  wave 
that  seems  to  crush  the  crag  whereon  it 
dashes.  He  stands  forth  with  all  his  equip- 
ments in  order  and  all  his  fine  faculties  in 
control.  He  is  an  intellect  enthroned 
above  the  passions.  He  would  always 
leave  inspiration  to  take  care  of  itself. 
As  Mathias  he  wrought  with  many  subtle 
touches,  with  many  a  seeming  accident 
of  shadow,  with  many  a  sudden  jet  of 
light.  He  spoke  to  the  imagination  and  to 
the  soul,  and  in  everything  he  diffused  the 
nameless  charm  of  genius.  He  was  a  true 
and  sure  artist,  guided  by  intellectual  pur- 
pose and  exalted  by  that  indescribable  attri- 
bute which  is  the  consecration  of  poetry : 

"The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land." 

The  original  of  The  Bells,  called  Le  Juif 
Polonais,  is  a  dramatic  study  by  Messrs. 
Erckmann-Chatrain,  and  in  the  French  it 
was  not  designed  for  representation.  Mr. 
Leopold  Lewis  made  the  version  of  it  that 
Irving  used,  but  he  did  not  make  it  much 
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more  that  a  one-part  play.  The  one-part 
play,  however,  is  sometimes  an  excellent 
thing —  as  may  be  seen  in  Home's  Death  of 
Marlowe,  which  is  not  only  one-part  but 
one-act.  In  construction  a  chief  merit  of 
The  Bells  is  that  it  deftly  surrounds  a 
terribly  tragic  experience  with  the  cheer- 
fulness of  happy  domestic  life.  Mathias, 
the  agonising  wretch,  is  framed  in  sun- 
shine. The  cold  lustre  that  is  made  to 
play  about  the  mystery  is,  likewise,  to 
be  noted  as  a  subtle  effect  of  art.  At 
intervals,  through  fifteen  years  of  shud- 
dering dread  and  stealthy,  furtive  precau- 
tion, the  assassin  hears  the  sleigh-bells 
tinkle,  that  were  on  his  victim's  horse,  on 
that  terrible  winter  night  of  the  nameless, 
hideous  murder.  That  aerial  voice,  borne 
on  the  frosty,  glittering  air,  creates  a  sense 
of  apprehension,  weird,  solemn,  and  awful. 
Irving's  treatment  of  the  play  supplied  it 
with  a  subtle  poetic  charm  and  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  spectral  terror.  A  menacing 
phantom,  half-seen,  half-imagined,  seemed 
to  hover  in  the  encircling  shadow,  while 
whispers  of  warning  floated  in  the  air,  and 
far  away,  but  ever  drawing  nearer,  was 
heard  the  foot-fall  of  impending  doom. 
Irving,  more  than  any  actor  of  whom  there 
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is  a  record,  has  greatly  succeeded  in  the 
interpretation  of  characters  invested  with 
the  environments  of  mystery,  fear  and  hor- 
ror ;  not  characters  that  are  grizzly  and 
hideous,  but  such  as  have  about  them  a 
grim,  forlorn  singularity  and  awful  pathos. 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  Mathias,  Eugene  Aram, 
Mephistopheles,  — in  the  dark,  desolate  but 
terribly  beautiful  realm  of  art  indicated  by 
those  names,  Henry  Irving  stands  alone. 
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VI. 

AUGUSTIN  DALY'S  WOFFINGTON. 

AUGUSTIN  DALY  has  written  the  Life 
-t3-  of  Margaret  Woffington.1  It  is  a 
sumptuous  and  beautiful  book,  magnificent 
as  a  piece  of  printing  and  exceptionally 
rich  in  portraits,  while  as  a  biography  it 
contains  the  essential  facts  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  a  light,  breezy,  nervous 
style,  natural  to  the  author  and  animated 
by  his  desire  and  purpose  not  to  show 
himself  but  to  show  his  subject.  The 
absence  of  self-consciousness  is  delightful. 
Mr.  Daly  calls  the  biography  "a  tribute," 
and  he  quotes  from  Shakespeare's  Cymbel- 
ine  the  words,  "  Whose  remembrance  yet 
lives  in  men's  eyes,  and  will  to  ears  and 
tongues  be  theme  and  hearing  ever."  His 
view  of  his  heroine  is  sympathetic  and 
charitable.  "  Her  life  had  not  been  with- 

1  Woffington.  A  Tribute  to  the  Actress  and  the 
Woman.  By  Augustin  Daly.  With  sixteen  illustra- 
tions. Folio,  pp.182.  1888.  Printed  for  the  Author, 
at  the  press  of  the  Globe  Printing  House,  Philadelphia. 
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out  blemish,"  he  remarks,  "but  it  was 
also  full  of  deeds  of  goodness ;  and  happily 
Providence  holds  the  scales."  That  kindly 
bias  toward  magnanimity  pervades  the  nar- 
rative. There  has  been  a  liberal  abundance 
of  detraction  of  Peg  Woffington.  It  is  com- 
fortable to  read  the  story  of  her  career  as 
told  by  an  enthusiast  who  yet  is  a  man  of 
the  world.  "  My  purpose,"  says  Mr.  Daly, 
"is  to  set  this  figure  before  you  in  its  true 
proportions"  ;  and  he  premises  that  "there 
is  not  a  really  authentic  biography  of  her  in 
print."  There  is  no  pretence  of  ponderous 
solemnity.  Biographers,  as  it  is  remarked, 
"  are  a  serious  lot,"  and  they  have  generally 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  tragedians. 
Mr.  Daly  rightly  thinks  that  the  naturalness 
demanded  in  comedy  taxes  the  resources  of 
genius  to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  comedians 
are  quite  as  well  worthy  of  attention ;  per- 
haps more  worthy  of  it ;  and  he  maintains, 
by  example  as  well  as  precept,  that  this 
attention  should  not  be  stilted. 

Peg  Woffington  was  born  October  18, 
1718  (her  gravestone  says  1720),  and  she 
died  March  28,  1760.  Mr.  Daly  has  con- 
sulted numerous  authorities  with  regard  to 
her  history,  and  has  diligently  explored 
the  important  places  with  which  she  was 
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associated.  No  one  who  had  not  been  at 
great  pains  to  collect  facts,  verify  details, 
and  digest  the  various  existing  accounts 
of  the  Garrick  period  of  stage  history  into 
one  clear  and  sequent  narrative  could  have 
given  such  a  plain,  brief,  and  conclusive 
account  as  Mr.  Daly  gives  of  the  state 
of  theatrical  affairs  in  Dublin  when  Wof- 
fington  came  upon  the  scene,  together 
with  the  changes  which  ensued  there, 
and,  later,  the  complicated  rivalries  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  theatres  in  London. 
Hitchcock's  History  of  the  Irish  Stage, 
now  a  scarce  book,  has  been  taken  as  a 
good  basis  of  study.  Lee-Lewes,  Chetwood, 
Murphy,  Davies,  O'Keefe,  Mackliniana, 
Genest,  Doran,  Fitzgerald,  Tate  Wilkin- 
son, Bellamy,  and  Victor  are  among  the 
authorities  cited.  No  single  feature  of  the 
book  is  more  striking  than  the  felicity 
with  which  bits  of  significant  evidence  and 
citations  and  remarks  confirmatory  of  cer- 
tain favourite  views  or  theories  of  the  writer 
are  dropped  into  their  appropriate  places  in 
the  text.  An  exceptional  piquancy  crops 
out  at  intervals,  likewise,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  theatrical  manager  who  writes, 
as  well  as  a  literary  artist  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  actors  and  acting.  Many  years  of 
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experience  as  a  manager  [Mr.  Daly  began 
management  in  1869]  must  necessarily 
enable  that  shrewd  and  capable  observer 
to  appreciate,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  stage  and  the  public,  the 
caprices  of  performers,  the  inside  truth, 
and  the  motley  circumstances  of  any  period 
in  stage  history  to  which  he  may  please  to 
give  his  studious  attention.  Such  an  ex- 
perience sharpens  the  insight  and  broadens 
the  view.  Mr.  Daly,  in  his  free  analysis  of 
the  characters  touched  in  this  biography, 
shows  a  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
while  upon  public  taste,  criticism,  the  diffi- 
culty of  handling  organised  labour,  and 
kindred  play-house  themes,  his  remarks  are 
those  of  wisdom  touched  with  humour. 
The  book  displays  a  charming,  a  dazzling, 
a  wonderful  actress,  and  with  its  copious 
facts,  its  fine  portraits,  and  its  many  anec- 
dotes, it  gives  a  positive,  human  impression 
of  an  actual  woman ;  but  it  also,  uncon- 
sciously, shows  an  author  of  independent 
mind  and  sprightly  mood. 

Mr.  Daly  places  Woffington  at  the  head 
of  the  stage  in  comedy,  and  considers  that 
she  was  also  entitled  to  high  rank  in  tragedy, 
notwithstanding  her  defective  voice.  Peg's 
father  was  a  bricklayer  and  her  mother  a 
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washerwoman,  but  Peg  was  angelic,  —  so  that 
she  conquered  everybody,  including  Garrick 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  She  acted  one  hundred 
and  thirty  parts,  and  her  versatility  was  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  in  the  closing  nights 
of  one  season  she  impersonated  Mrs.  Ford, 
Jane  Shore,  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  Lady 
Macbeth.  Detailed  examination  of  her 
method  as  an  actor  is  not  offered,  but  of 
her  special  faculties  and  qualities  there  is 
abundant  specification.  She  was  on  the 
stage  almost  all  her  life,  having  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  basket,  when  an  infant,  by 
Mme.  Violante,  —  a  fact  first  made  known 
in  Mr.  Daly's  narrative.  Upon  her  inti- 
mate relations  with  Garrick,  the  biographer 
comments  in  a  strain  somewhat  adverse  to 
the  great  actor.  That  old  story  of  the  in- 
tercepted wig  and  the  enraged  and  hood- 
winked nobleman,  which  appears  in  the 
Life  of  Macklin,  and  which  implies,  as  there 
related,  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  would 
readily  explain  why  no  marriage  ever  took 
place,  or  ever  could  take  place,  between 
Garrick  and  Peg  Woflfington,  takes  an  en- 
tirely different  form,  as  told  by  Mr.  Daly. 
A  coarse  but  clever  retort  upon  Peggy, 
about  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  hitherto  generally 
ascribed  to  Quin,  is  credited  to  Kitty 
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Clive.  Woffington,  it  is  alleged,  was  "quite 
as  good  as  any  of  the  artists  of  the 
stage  of  that  period,  and  could  compare 
favourably  with  most  of  the  fine  ladies  and 
court  beauties  of  the  day."  The  conduct 
of  Garrick  toward  Woffington  prompts 
a  significant  reference  to  the  parable 
of  the  mote  and  the  beam.  Mr.  Daly 
handles  that  branch  of  his  subject  with 
equal  boldness  and  chivalry,  speaking  of 
his  heroine  as  a  martyr  to  duty,  yet  not 
hesitating  to  introduce  the  Colonel  Caesar 
who  figured  in  the  closing  scene,  and  to 
quote  Lord  Tyrawley's  satirical  observation 
as  to  Peg's  alliance  with  that  military  ad- 
mirer and  fortune  hunter,  —  that  with  her, 
probably,  it  was  "  Aut  Csesar  aut  Nullus." 
While,  however,  the  moral  view  is  lenient, 
the  humanity  of  spirit  is  very  sweet,  the 
critical  drift  is  right  and  admirable,  the 
detail  is  abundant  without  being  either 
trivial  or  prolix,  the  composition  is  viva- 
cious, and  the  picture  is  comprehensive  and 
brilliant.  The  account  of  Peggy's  closing 
years  is  written  with  tenderness  and  deli- 
cate taste. 
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ADA   REHAN  AS   LETITIA  HARDT. 

The  Belle's  Stratagem. 

MRS.  CENTLIVRE  died  in  1723.  Mrs. 
Cowley,  her  successor  (1743-1809), 
was  born  twenty  years  later;  and  Mrs. 
Cowley's  first  play  was  published  in  1776. 
The  same  quick  spirit  that  was  in  the  one 
reappeared  in  the  other,  but  Mrs.  Cowley 
was  the  more  refined  spirit  and  the  more 
polished  writer.  The  taste  had  changed 
with  the  time.  The  empire  of  Dryden  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  empire  of  Dr.  John- 
son, while  Wilks  and  his  compeers  had 
given  place  to  Quin  and  Garrick.  The 
maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Cowley  was  Park- 
house,  and  she  was  born  at  Tiverton, 
Devonshire.  Her  maternal  grandmother 
was  a  first  cousin  to  the  poet  Gay.  Her 
father  was  a  scholar.  She  was  well  nurt- 
ured and  well  taught,  and  her  talents  as  a 
writer  were  early  and  prosperously  devel- 
oped. About  1772  she  became  the  wife  of 
Captain  Cowley,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
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pany's  service,  and  with  him  she  lived  in 
great  happiness.  Her  life  was  domestic, 
and  she  had  the  wisdom  to  prize  a  happy 
home,  the  reality  of  love,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  character,  beyond  literary 
reputation  and  the  fever  and  fuss  of  pub- 
licity. She  was  not  a  genius,  but  her  tal- 
ent was  genuine  and  considerable  ;  and  the 
worst  that  could  be  said  of  her  as  a  writer 
is,  that  she  was  the  Anna  Matilda  of  the 
Delia  Crusca  verses,  —  Robert  Merry,  who 
married  the  distinguished  actress,  Anne 
Brunton,  and  came  with  her  to  America, 
being  the  Delia  Crusca.  Mrs.  Cowley's 
plays  are  :  The  Runaway,  comedy,  1776 ; 
Who's  the  Dupe  ?  farce,  1779 ;  Albina, 
tragedy,  1779 ;  The  Belle's  Stratagem, 
comedy,  1780  ;  The  School  for  Eloquence, 
interlude,  1780  ;  The  World  as  It  Goes,  also 
called  Second  Thoughts  are  Best,  comedy, 
1781 ;  Which  is  the  Man  ?  comedy,  1782 ; 
A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,  comedy, 
1783 ;  More  Ways  than  One,  comedy,  1784 ; 
The  School  for  Graybeards,  comedy,  1786 ; 
The  Fate  of  Sparta,  tragedy,1 1788  ;  A  Day 

1  The  following  epigram  was  made  upon  it,  when  it 
was  first  acted  :  — 

"Ingenious  Cowley  !  while  we  view'd 

Of  Sparta's  sons  the  fate  severe, 
We  caught  the  Spartan  fortitude, 
And  saw  their  woes  without  a  tear.'* 
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in  Turkey,  comedy,  1792  ;  and  TJie  Town 
before  You,  comedy,  1795.  She  died  at 
Tiverton,  March  11,  1809.  Garrick  revised 
her  first  piece,  The  Bunaway,  and  wrote 
an  epilogue  for  it ;  and  it  was  the  last 
piece  that  he  received  at  Drury  Lane  prior 
to  his  withdrawal  as  actor  and  manager. 
There  was  an  epistolary  controversy  over 
the  tragedy  of  Albina,  between  the  author 
and  Miss  Hannah  More.  The  School  for 
Graybeards  was  based  on  Aphra-  Behn's 
Lucky  Chance.  Several  of  Mrs.  Cowley's 
pieces  failed,  but  several  of  them  succeeded 
beyond  expectation.  The  Belle's  Stratagem 
had  the  good  fortune  to  please  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  by  her  order  it  was  performed 
before  the  royal  family  of  George  the 
Third  once  every  season  for  several  years. 

The  stage  career  of  The  Belle's  Stratagem 
began  at  Covent  Garden,  on  February  22, 
1780.  The  original  Doricourt  was  Lewis 
—  a  prince  of  comedians  —  and  the  original 
Letitia  Hardy  was  Miss  Younge.  Genest 
records  that  Edwin's  name  was  in  the  bill 
the  first  two  nights,  and  that  the  piece  was 
acted  twenty-eight  times.  Twelve  years 
later,  the  comedy  being  revived  at  the  same 
house,  February  6,  1792,  Fawcett  played 
Flutter.  On  March  22,  1790,  at  Drury 
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Lane,  Dora  Jordan  taking  a  benefit,  The 
Belle's  Stratagem  was  given,  with  a  remark- 
able cast :  Doricourt,  J.  P.  Keinble  ;  Hardy, 
Baddeley  ;  Sir  George  Touchwood,  Wrough- 
ton ;  Flutter,  Bannister,  Jr.  ;  Saville,  Bar- 
ry more  ;  Villers,  Whitfield  ;  C curtail,  R. 
Palmer ;  Letitia  Hardy,  Dora  Jordan ; 
Mrs.  Racket,  Miss  Pope ;  Lady  Frances 
Touchwood,  Mrs.  Kemble.  On  January  8, 
1808,  at  Covent  Garden,  Doricourt  was 
played  by  Lewis ;  Hardy  by  Munden,  a 
comic  genius  of  the  first  order ;  Sir  George 
Touchwood  by  Murray  ;  Flutter  by  Jones  ; 
Saville  by  Brunton  ;  Letitia  Hardy  by  Mrs. 
H.  Johnston ;  and  Mrs.  Racket  by  Mrs. 
Mattocks.  On  September  12,  1817,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  Miss  Brunton  made  her  first 
appearance  in  London,  acting  Letitia  Hardy. 
That  was  the  lady  who  afterward  married 
Merry,  came  to  America,  and  after  Merry's 
death  became  Mrs.  Wignell,  and  finally 
Mrs.  Warren,  step-mother  to  the  veteran 
Boston  comedian,  William  Warren.  Charles 
Kemble  assumed  Doricourt.  Fawcett  played 
Hardy.  Lady  Touchwood  was  enacted  by 
Miss  Foote,  and  Mrs.  Racket  by  Mrs.  Gibbs. 
In  a  revival  of  the  comedy  at  Drury  Lane 
on  January  20,  1818,  Hardy  was  enacted 
by  Dowton,  Flutter  by  Harley,  Letitia  by 
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Miss  Smithson  of  Dublin,  and  Mrs.  Racket 
by  the  piquant  Mrs.  Glover.  On  the 
American  stage  it  had  its  first  represen- 
tation January  6,  1794,  at  the  theatre  in 
John  Street,  New  York,  with  Hodgkinson 
and  his  wife  as  Doricourt  and  Letitia,  and 
Hallam  as  Flutter.  Murdoch  played  Dori- 
court at  the  old  Park,  in  1839.  On  August 
30,  1852,  The  Belle's  Stratagem  was  per- 
formed at  Niblo's  with  Charles  Wheatleigh 
as  Doricourt.  It  has  since  been  acted 
in  many  cities  of  the  republic,  and  with 
notably  good  casts. 

With  the  generation  of  play-goers  now 
(1895)  receding,  The  Belle's  Stratagem 
was  a  favourite  when  Wallack's  theatre 
was  in  its  prime,  and  also  it  will  be  recalled 
as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  repertory  of 
Jean  Davenport  (Mrs.  Lander),  when  that 
sterling  actress  used  to  present  Letitia 
Hardy,  with  William  Wheatley  as  Dori- 
court. It  is  almost  the  only  one  of  Mrs. 
Cowley's  comedies  that  has  practically  sur- 
vived ;  and  Mr.  Daly's  version  of  it,  while 
omitting  the  most  of  two  acts,  preserved 
its  story  and  its  essential  elements.  Mrs. 
Cowley  was  a  charming  woman, — intel- 
lectual, refined,  sprightly,  and  of  affection- 
ate disposition  and  gentle  manners.  That 
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might  have  been  gathered  from  her  writ- 
ings, even  if  it  had  not  been  recorded. 
Ideals  of  character  and  conduct  inevitably 
indicate  the  nature  from  which  they  spring. 
The  persons  in  The  Belle's  Stratagem  are 
representative,  and  they  manifest  what 
their  author  considered  to  be  best  and 
most  delightful  in  life.  Letitia  Hardy  is 
an  enchanting  beauty,  luxuriant  in  health 
and  spirits,  unconventional,  capable  of  fond 
love,  but  also  capable,  as  she  declares,  of 
being  the  soul  of  whim  and  the  spirit  of 
variety,  and  of  resenting  ill-treatment  by 
an  impetuous  and  scornful  defiance  of  the 
proprieties  and  the  world.  Doricourt, 
though  a  man  of  pleasure,  is  a  man  of 
principle,  —  young,  handsome,  ardent,  gay, 
—  and  he  will  take  the  world  lightly,  doing 
no  harm  in  it,  but  making  merriment  all 
around  him.  If  a  misfortune  falls  upon 
him,  he  says,  it  will  sink  at  once  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  like  a  pebble  in  the 
water,  and  leave  the  surface  unruffled. 
Mrs.  Racket,  the  qualified  flirt,  is  the  in- 
carnation of  good-natured  vivacity,  and 
there  are  few  lines  in  comedy  that  have  a 
neater  point  than  her  remark,  to  the  per- 
plexed cavalier,  that  if  he  is  really  resolved 
to  visit  the  other  world  he  may  as  well  take 
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one  night  of  pleasure  in  this.  All  along 
the  current  of  the  play  there  are  kindred 
denotements  of  the  healthful  and  vivacious 
spirit  beneath  it.  Flutter,  who  is  all  that 
his  name  implies,  fails  not  to  please  with 
that  quality  of  buoyant  mirth  ;  and  nowhere 
so  fully  as  in  one  sentence,  spoken  by  him, 
has  the  writer  conveyed  the  characteristic 
tone  of  her  mind.  "Your  wise  men," 
exclaims  Flutter,  "are  the  greatest  fools 
upon  earth  —  for  they  reason  about  their 
enjoyments  and  analyse  their  pleasures." 
It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  that 
was  said ;  and  the  wise  men  are  still  rea- 
soning and  analysing,  and  still  the  roses 
bloom.  Sprightly  and  blythe  was  Mrs. 
Cowley,  and  full  of  joy  is  her  comedy  of 
The  Belle's  Stratagem,  and  the  audience 
of  to-day  heeds  no  more  than  did  the  audi- 
ence of  her  period  that  the  work  is  neither 
original  nor  probable.  Congreve  and  Far- 
quhar  were  not  unremembered  in  Mrs. 
Cowley's  time,  and  her  style  was  modelled 
after  those  brilliant  originals.  The  Belle's 
Stratagem  is  reminiscent  of  Congreve's 
Love  for  Love  and  Farquhar's  Inconstant. 
The  same  situation  recurs.  The  boy  and 
the  girl  have  been  betrothed  ;  but  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  insist  upon  the 
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romance  of  their  youth,  and  there  can  be 
no  marriage  unless  there  is  also  love.  The 
lady  will  act  the  gawk,  and  thus  will  change 
her  swain's  mood  from  indifference  to  aver- 
sion ;  and  then,  as  a  stranger,  masked  and 
disguised,  she  will  attract  and  fascinate 
him.  The  youth  "will  act  the  lunatic,  in 
order  to  escape  from  his  dreaded  marriage, 
and  at  last  will  go  almost  distracted  with 
joy  to  find  himself  tricked  into  a  union 
with  the  woman  whom  he  loves.  That  was 
a  favourite  theme  with  the  writers  of  Eng- 
lish comedy  in  the  last  century.  The  gen- 
tleman often  goes  mad  in  jest,  and  the  lady 
often  stoops  to  conquer.  In  The  Belle's 
Stratagem  the  manner  is  artificial  and  the 
expedients  are  improbable  ;  but  the  arti- 
ficiality is  consistently  sustained,  and  you 
understand  that  you  are  looking,  not  at 
actual  life,  but  at  a  delicate  exaggeration 
of  it  —  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  ele- 
ments are  real.  Your  logic  would  readily 
invalidate  the  rationality  of  Letitia  and 
Doricourt ;  your  senses  perceive  them  as 
delightful  and  lovable  human  creatures. 

Ada  Rehan  obtained  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess as  Letitia  Hardy.  Her  portrayal  of 
Letitia' s  assumed  awkwardness  was  easily 
perfect.  Her  adroit  use  of  the  Milkmaid 
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song  cast  a  glow  of  delicious  humour,  com- 
mingled with  the  perplexing  spell  of  latent 
refinement,  over  that  image  of  rosy  rus- 
ticity ;  and  it  was  quite  possible  to  sympa- 
thise with  Dortcourt's  bewilderment,  when 
he  said  that  he  had  seen  in  her  eyes  an 
expression  that  seemed  to  mock  the  folly 
of  her  lips.  The  essential  attribute  of 
Letitia  Hardy  is  feminine  fascination,  and 
that  was  imparted  by  Ada  Rehan  to  every 
fibre  of  the  embodiment.  In  the  masquer- 
ade scene  the  victorious  air  was  sustained 
with  inflexible  refinement  and  undeviating 
grace ;  and  those  exquisite  speeches  about 
the  ideal  woman  —  so  easily  spoiled,  so 
difficult  to  deliver — came  off  in  rippling 
tones  of  the  most  musical  voice  and  the 
most  melodious  English  now  heard  upon 
our  stage.  In  demeanour,  likewise,  —  in 
the  preservation  of  stateliness  and  high- 
bred isolation,  —  the  actress  was  at  her  best 
and  unimpeachable.  No  one  of  her  prede- 
cessors as  Letitia  Hardy  —  looking  back  as 
far  as  the  springtime  of  Julia  Bennett 
Barrow  —  has  acted  the  part  with  a  more 
intrinsic  loftiness  of  woman-like  spirit,  with 
more  dignity  and  grace  of  bearing,  or  with 
a  more  fortunate  assumption  of  rustic  silli- 
ness in  the  hoyden  scene ;  and  no  one  of 
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them  has  made  it  so  essentially  diffusive  of 
woman-like  allurement.1  In  that  particu- 
lar the  characteristic  embodiments  of  Miss 
Kehan  have  seldom  been  equalled.  The 
secret  of  that  allurement  is  elusive.  Among 
its  elements  are  passionate  sincerity,  the 
manifest  capability  of  imparting  great  hap- 
piness, triumphant  personal  beauty,  which 
yet  is  touched  and  softened  by  a  wistful 
and  sympathetic  sadness,  and  that  control- 

JOn  the  same  night  Miss  Kehan  enacted  Mock- 
world,  in  a  fanciful,  romantic  play,  by  Miss  Clo 
Graves,  called  The  Knave.  The  character  is  a  pict- 
uresque vagabond.  The  scene  is  a  town  in  Germany. 
The  vagabond  has  saved  a  lovely  girl  from  a  mediaeval 
tyrannical  nobleman,  and  has  subjected  that  potentate 
to  humiliation  and  disgrace  ;  and,  thereupon,  the  tyrant 
has  issued  a  proclamation,  dooming  him  to  death.  It 
is  near  the  end  of  a  summer  day  when  that  chivalrio 
outlaw  drifts  into  the  market-place  of  the  town,  where 
the  written  mandate  of  his  doom  has  just  been  dis- 
played. He  is  asked  to  read  it,  since  no  one  else  then 
present  can  read ;  and  he  does  read  it,  with  slight 
variations,  and,  though  suspected,  he  temporarily 
eludes  detection.  He  is  entertained  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  he  recounts  some  of  his  adventures,  not 
only  to  that  functionary,  but  in  the  hearing  of  the  girl 
whom  his  courage  and  skill  have  saved.  The  girl's 
fancy  is  taken  by  him,  and  it  is  evident  that  her  liking 
might  soon  ripen  into  love.  The  two  speak  together, 
and  the  knave  surprises  the  secret  of  the  girl's  heart. 
It  is  a  crisp  and  pretty  colloquy,  —  not  a  word  being 
wasted,  and  the  drift  being  steadily  dramatic.  The 
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ling  and  compelling  instinct,  essentially 
feminine,  which  endows  with  vital  import 
every  experience  of  love,  and  creates  a  per- 
fect illusion  in  scenes  of  fancied  bliss  or 
woe.  The  piquant  aspect  of  the  character 
of  Letitia  Hardy  was  heightened  and  made 
the  more  delightful  in  Miss  Kehan's  imper- 
sonation, because  of  the  emphasis  that  she 
laid  upon  its  gravity,  making  the  personal- 
ity genuine  and  imparting  to  Letitia' s  strata- 
gem a  momentous  importance.  In  actual 

heart  of  the  knave  is  touched,  and  he  knows  that  he 
might  find  the  happiness  and  peace  of  love.  But  this 
homeless  wanderer  is  of  the  loftier  type  of  man,  and 
he  will  sacrifice  himself  rather  than  disgrace  what  he 
loves.  Loss  is  sometimes  better  than  gain.  Failure 
may  be  greater  and  finer  than  success.  He  sees  that 
this  innocent  girl  is  beloved  by  a  youth  of  her  own 
station ;  and  with  delicate  artifice,  he  will  contrive 
their  betrothal,  and  will  pass  gayly  into  the  shadow  of 
death.  The  play  was  a  dramatic  exposition,  done  with 
a  free  hand,  of  romantic  self-sacrifice.  The  acting  of 
Ada  Rehan  has  not  been  more  flexible  at  any  time 
than  it  was  in  that  character.  She  wore  the  masculine 
garb  with  ease ;  and  as  the  temperament  of  such  a 
lover  as  Mockworld  would  be  feminine  and  very  sweet 
and  tender,  she  readily  assumed  his  nature.  The 
embodiment  was  a  lovely  image  of  wild-wood  free- 
dom, elastic  in  demeanour,  beautiful  in  visage  and  in 
speech,  sweetly  suffused  with  kindly  cynicism,  and 
showing  the  face  of  a  sublime  sorrow,  radiant  with 
the  smile  of  that  tender  submission  which  is  perfect 
triumph. 
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life  no  woman  ever  really  approves  of  levity 
and  laughter  over  affairs  of  the  heart.  Those 
are  serious  things ;  and  throughout  all  her 
performances  in  artificial  comedy,  whether 
old  or  new,  Miss  Rehan  has  been  felicitous 
beyond  precedent  in  her  fidelity  to  that 
instinct  of  earnest  womanhood.  The  com- 
mon practice  of  the  stage  has  been,  in  such 
characters  as  Letitia,  to  aim  only  at  sparkle 
and  dash.  The  victorious  excellence  and 
artistic  superiority  of  Miss  Rehan's  assump- 
tion were  obvious  in  its  union  of  glittering 
impetuosity  and  merry  witchery  with  true 
passion,  womanlike  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  the  many  sweet  ways  and  innocent 
wiles  with  which  a  loving  woman  involun- 
tarily commends  herself  to  the  object  of  her 
love.  The  embodiment  was  not  a  frolic, 
but  a  round,  coherent,  truthful,  fascinating 
portrayal  of  human  nature. 
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VHI. 
THE   COMEDY   OF   THE   WONDER. 

THE  note  that  is  always  audible  in  the  old 
English  comedies  is  the  note  of  gallan- 
try. The  predominant  impulse  that  ani- 
mates their  people  is  the  impulse  of  desire. 
The  figures  that  glisten  and  sparkle  through 
their  flowery  and  fragrant  labyrinths  of  arti- 
fice, equivoque,  raillery,  frolic,  and  intrigue 
are  the  representative  figures  of  languish- 
ing allurement,  tantalizing  witchery,  gleeful 
mischief,  and  audacious  and  exultant  ani- 
mal life.  In  almost  every  one  of  them 
there  is  an  enchanting  maid  or  a  superb 
widow,  to  be  pursued  and  captured  by  a 
potential  rake  whom  marriage  will  reform, 
or  there  is  a  wild  and  reckless  cavalier, 
whom  the  omnipotent  charms  of  awful  and 
irresistible  beauty  are  finally  to  invest  with 
the  rosy  curb  of  the  matrimonial  yoke. 
Ardent  man  nimbly  careers  after  enticing 
woman,  and  lovely  and  capricious  woman 
exerts  her  arts,  either  to  allure  or  elude 
her  follower,  or  discomfit  her  rival,  or  sub- 
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due  her  captor,  or  augment  her  triumphs. 
The  time  is  always  mating  time,  and  the 
sole  question  is  the  question  whether  court- 
ship will  prosper  and  love  prevail.  Some 
of  those  old  plays  are  carnal  and  vulgar. 
Some  of  them  are  only  coarse.  Many  of 
them  are  artificial  and  brittle.  All  of  them 
burn  with  the  fire  of  pleasure  and  palpitate 
with  the  warmth  of  physical  enjoyment  — 
u  The  glow  of  young  desire  and  purple  light 
of  love." 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  into  hysterics  of 
disapprobation  of  their  frequent  immoral- 
ity. Macaulay  led  the  way  in  that.  Vile 
some  of  them  are,  in  the  pages  of  Ether- 
ege,  Sedley,  Dryden,  and  Aphra  Behn. 
Yet,  even  at  their  worst,  they  are  better 
than  modern  French  plays  relative  to  amo- 
rous intrigue  and  matrimonial  infidelity  — 
for  they  are  only  downright  vulgar;  they 
are  not  sophistical,  insidious,  deceitfully 
humanitarian,  and  sentimentally  corrupt. 
They  do  not  distil  depravity  of  principle, 
nor  invent  fine  names  for  bad  deeds,  nor 
extenuate  wrong-doing,  nor  celebrate  incon- 
tinence, nor  hover  voluptuously  about  vice, 
nor  revel  in  the  analysis  of  morbid  passion 
and  hideous  crime.  Pleasure  and  mirth 
are  at  once  their  impulse  and  their  signifi- 
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cation.  Besides,  the  best  of  them  are  in- 
offensive, and  the  worst  of  them  do  not 
survive.  Our  British  ancestors  liked  ani- 
mal mirth.  The  modern  audience,  if  not 
more  refined,  is  more  fastidious. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  representative  old 
comedies,  not  as  literature,  but  as  a  play  to 
be  acted,  is  The  Wonder,  written  by  Mrs. 
Centlivre,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and 
a  signal  denotement  of  the  vital  practical 
merit  of  that  piece  is  the  fact  that  although 
it  was  produced  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago  it  is  not  discarded  yet.  In  The  Wonder 
the  scheme  is  one  of  entanglement  and  cross- 
purposes.  Donna  Violante  is  dearly  loved 
by  Don  Felix,  and  she  dearly  loves  him  in 
return.  A  serious  passion,  therefore,  is 
the  basis  of  the  structure  and  the  impulse 
of  the  movement ;  and  that  passion  is  envi- 
roned, from  the  outset,  with  serious  diffi- 
culty. Donna  Violante  has  been  destined 
by  her  father,  Don  Pedro,  for  a  convent, 
—  and  Don  Pedro  is  an  imperious,  irasci- 
ble, formidable  old  gentleman,  whose  pur- 
pose will  not  easily  be  defeated.  Don  Felix, 
accordingly,  can  only  win  his  mistress  by 
baffling  her  vigilant  and  expeditious  sire. 
That  situation  is  further  complicated  from 
the  fact  that  Don  Felix  has  seriously 
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wounded  an  antagonist  in  a  duel ;  has  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  justice,  in  Lisbon  ;  and 
has  returned  to  that  city  in  secrecy,  but 
must  not  show  himself  for  fear  of  arrest. 
Donna  Violante,  meantime,  has  given  shel- 
ter to  her  fugitive  friend,  Donna  Isabella, 
the  sister  of  Don  Felix,  whose  father,  Don 
Lopez,  would  force  her  to  a  hateful  mar- 
riage with  a  rich  dotard.  Donna  Isabella, 
leaping  from  her  window,  has  fallen  into 
the  arms  of  Colonel  Britton,  an  ardent  mili- 
tary gentleman  from  England,  and  Colonel 
Britton,  conveying  her  into  the  nearest 
accessible  house,  has  brought  her  into  the 
dwelling  of  Donna  Violante  ;  and  about 
that  dwelling  Colonel  Britton  proceeds  to 
haunt.  The  secret  to  be  preserved  is  the 
secret  of  Donna  Isabella's  identity.  That 
secret  is  faithfully  kept  by  Donna  Violante, 
at  the  peril  of  her  reputation  and  under  the 
stress  of  serious  trials  ;  and  "  the  wonder  " 
is  that  a  woman  should  keep  a  secret  at  all ! 
The  felicity  of  the  comedy  is  that  of  inven- 
tion. Through  scene  after  scene  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  fiery  Don  Felix  is  piqued  by 
the  subterfuges  to  which  Donna  Violante 
is  unavoidably  compelled,  and  also  by  sus- 
picious complications  resultant  on  the  amo- 
rous enterprise  of  the  restless  and  roving 
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Colonel  Britton.  The  clandestine  mischief 
of  Lissardo,  servant  to  Don  Felix,  and  of 
Flora,  servant  to  Donna  Violante,  tends 
further  to  embroil  those  impetuous  lovers, 
and  at  once  to  promote  comic  confusion 
and  a  sparkling  vicissitude  of  merry  and 
ludicrous  incident.  The  concealment  of 
Flora  in  the  apartments  of  Don  Felix  is 
adroitly  contrived  to  cover  him  with  .con- 
fusion in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  The 
great  fertility  of  resource  displayed  by 
Donna  Violante  stimulates  continual  mirth. 
Lissardo,  loving  Flora,  and  beloved  by  her, 
but  blandly  promoting  a  wrangle  for  his 
favour  between  Flora  and  Inis,  provides  a 
most  amusing  episode.  The  blended  craft 
and  simplicity  of  Gibby,  the  Scotch  servant 
of  Colonel  Britton,  affords  at  once  a  droll 
sketch  of  character  and  a  prolific  source  of 
comic  mischance  and  bewilderment.  The 
fruitless  sapience  of  the  self-complacent 
fathers  —  whose  irrational  intents  are  agree- 
ably defeated  by  the  dexterity  of  youth  and 
love  —  is  made  an  additional  element  in  the 
general  result  of  humour  and  happiness. 
Mrs.  Centlivre's  style  was  not  brilliant,  but 
she  possessed  the  art  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion, and  The  Wonder  is  a  felicitous  exam- 
ple of  it. 
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Susanna  Freeman,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  in  or  about  1680.  Her 
parents  were  English,  her  father  being  a 
native  of  Lincolnshire  and  her  mother  a 
native  of  Norfolk.  She  appears  to  have 
had  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy  child- 
hood. While  yet  in  her  teens  she  was 
wedded  to  a  youth  named  Fox,  who  died 
a  few  months  after  marriage,  and  she  then 
became  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  named 
Carrol,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  who 
presently  was  killed  in  a  duel.  She  then 
became  a  writer,  under  the  name  of  Carrol, 
and  produced  a  tragedy  called  The  Perjured 
Husband,  or  Adventures  of  Venice,  and  also 
she  went  upon  the  stage  as  an  actress.  In 
the  latter  vocation  she  did  not  succeed,  but 
while  acting  at  Windsor,  in  Lee's  tragedy 
of  The  Rival  Queens,  she  bewitched  the 
fancy  of  Joseph  Centlivre,  cook  to  the 
Queen,  and  by  him  she  was  wooed  and 
won.  In  that  marriage  she  was  happy, 
and  for  many  years  she  enjoyed  the  society 
of  London  wits  and  busied  herself  pleas- 
antly in  the  composition  and  production  of 
her  plays.  Steele,  Rowe,  and  Farquhar 
were  among  her  friends.  She  had  a  pleas- 
ant home  in  Spring  Gardens,  near  Charing 
Cross,  no'w  the  centre  of  activity  in  Lon- 
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don,  but  in  Queen  Anne's  day  a  rural 
retreat.  In  that  home  she  died,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1723,  and  she  was  buried  in  the 
vaults  beneath  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Her  works  were 
published,  in  three  volumes,  in  1761.  She 
was  essentially  a  writer  for  the  stage  and 
not  for  the  library.  Her  pieces  are  to  be 
acted,  not  read.  They  are  noted  for  plen- 
teous vicissitude  of  plot  and  for  incident 
and  character,  but  they  are  neither  trench- 
ant in  wit  nor  felicitous  in  language.  The 
best  of  them  are  The  Wonder,  The  Busy- 
body, and  A  Sold  Stroke  for  a  Wife. 
Those  comedies,  when  represented,  move 
with  more  expedition  than  is  provided  by 
the  comedies  of  Congreve,  with  their  elabo- 
rate and  perfect  characterisation  and  their 
beautifully  polished  English ;  but  Congreve 
was  vastly  the  superior  writer  and  the 
greater  mind. 

Mrs.  Centlivre  wrote  the  following  pieces : 
The  Perjured  Husband,  tragedy,  1701 ; 
Love's  Contrivance,  comedy,  1703;  The 
Beau's  Duel,  or  a  Soldier  for  the  Ladies, 
comedy,  1703  ;  The  Stolen  Heiress,  or  Sal- 
amanca Doctor  Outwitted,  comedy,  1704  ; 
The  Gamester,  comedy,  1705 ;  The  Basset 
Table,  comedy,  1706;  Love  at  a  Venture, 
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comedy,  1706 ;  The  Platonic  Lady,  comedy, 
1707  ;  The  Busybody,  comedy,  1708 ;  The 
Man  Bewitched,  or  The  Devil  to  Do  About 
Her,  comedy,  1710  ;  Bickerstaff's  Wedding, 
or  Work  for  the  Upholders,  —  also  recorded 
as  A  Bickerstaff"1  s  Burying, — farce,  about 
1710  ;  Marplot  (second  part  of  The  Busy- 
body), comedy,  1711;  The  Perplexed  Lov- 
ers, comedy,  1712;  The  Wonder  — A 
Woman  Keeps  a  Secret,  comedy,  1714; 
The  Gotham  Election,  farce,  1715 ;  A  Wife 
Well  Managed,  farce,  1715;  The  Cruel 
Gift,  tragedy,  1717  ;  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife,  comedy,  1718  ;  The  Artifice,  comedy, 
1721. 

Mrs.  Centlivre  may  not  have  been  much 
influenced  by  her  brilliant  contemporaries,1 

1  "  I  differ  from  you  about  the  refinement  which 
has  banished  the  comedies  of  Congreve.  Are  not  the 
comedies  of  Sheridan  acted  to  the  thinnest  houses  ?  I 
know  (as  ex-committed)  that  The  School  for  /Scan- 
dal was  the  worst  stock-piece  upon  record.  I  also 
know  that  Congreve  gave  up  writing  because  Mrs. 
Centlivre's  balderdash  drove  his  comedies  off.  So  it 
is  not  decency  but  stupidity  that  does  all  this  ;  for 
Sheridan  is  as  decent  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Centlivre,  of 
whom  Wilks,  the  actor,  said,  not  only  her  play  ( The, 
Busybody)  would  be  damned,  but  she  too.'  "  —  Lord 
Byron.  Letter  to  John  Murray.  Dated  Ravenna, 
March  29,  1820.  Lord  Byron  was  one  of  a  committee 
that  managed  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1815. 
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Congreve  [1672-1729]  and  Farquhar  [1678- 
1707].  Congreve's  best  works,  however, 
were  published  before  she  began  as  an 
author  [1701]  ;  all  Farquhar's  plays  ap- 
peared between  1699  and  1707  ;  and  the 
same  actors  who  performed  in  Farquhar's 
comedies  performed  also  in  hers.  She  cer- 
tainly was  acquainted  with  the  dramatic 
writings  of  Aphra  Behn  [1642-1689],  whose 
plays  had  not,  in  her  time,  lost  their  vogue, 
and  to  whose  sceptre  she  succeeded,  though 
inferior  to  that  eccentric  author,  alike  in 
genius  and  in  the  wanton  abuse  of  it. 

The  comedy  of  The  Wonder  was  based 
by  Mrs.  Centlivre  upon  the  comedy  of  The 
Wrangling  Lovers,  or  the  Invisible  Mistress, 
written  by  Edward  Ravenscroft,  produced 
at  Dorset  Garden,  London,  in  1676,  and 
printed  in  1677.  In  The  Wrangling  Lov- 
ers the  scene  is  Toledo.  Don  Diego  and 
Octavia  are  the  lovers,  and  they  continu- 
ally fluctuate  between  quarrel  and  reconcil- 
iation. Elvira  is  the  name  of  the  Invisible 
Mistress.  The  plot  of  that  piece  was  de- 
rived from  a  story,  on  a  Spanish  subject, 
called  Deceptio  Visus,  or  Seeing  and  Be- 
lieving are  Two  Things  —  a  work  that 
seems  also  to  have  prompted  Corneille's 
Engagements  du  Hazard,  and  Moliere's 
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Depit  Amoureux.  Mrs.  Centlivre  might 
have  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  romance 
or  from  either  of  those  French  plays.  The 
fact  that  she  imitated  Ravenscrof t  appears 
from  similarity  of  dialogue  in  the  two 
pieces : 

From  The  Wrangling  Lovers.  — 1677. 

Diego.  All  you  can  do  for  the  future  shall 
be  indifferent  to  me.  I  will  abandon  your 
empire  with  a  facility  that  shall  sufficiently 
discover  that  your  chains  are  not  so  difficult 
to  be  broken  as  your  vanity  does  make  you 
believe. 

Octavia.  I  find  you  very  full  of  temerity 
in  presuming  to  say  you  abandon  me  —  you 
whom  I  have  so  often  ordained  never  to  see 
me  more;  but  have  no  sooner  banished  you 
my  presence  but  I  have  seen  you  at  my  feet 
imploring  my  grace.  ...  If  my  chains, 
as  you  scornfully  say,  are  so  easy  to  be 
broken,  why  have  you  not  done  it  twenty 
times  before?  Either  they  are  more  power- 
ful than  your  malice  will  allow,  or  you  are  a 
very  weak  man,  Don  Diego. 

From  The  Wonder.  — 1714. 

Felix.  All  you  do  shall  be  indifferent  to  me 
for  the  future,  and  you  shall  find  me  abandon 
your  empire  with  so  little  difficulty  that  I'll 
convince  the  world  your  chains  are  not  so 
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hard  to  break  as  your  vanity  would  tempt 
you  to  believe. 

Violante.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  Insolent! 
You  abandon  !  You  !  whom  I  have  so  often 
forbade  ever  to  see  me  more  !  Have  you  not 
fallen  at  my  feet  ?  Implored  my  favour  and 
forgiveness?  Did  you  not  trembling  wait, 
and  wish  and  sigh  and  swear  yourself  into 
my  heart?  Ungrateful  man  !  If  my  chains 
are  so  easily  broken  as  you  pretend,  then  you 
are  the  silliest  coxcomb  living  you  did  not 
break  'em  long  ago;  and  I  must  think  him 
capable  of  brooking  anything,  on  whom  such 
usage  could  make  no  impression. 

This  resemblance  was  remarked  by  the 
vigilant  eye  of  Genest,  and  to  him  the 
reader  is  indebted  for  the  cast  of  charac- 
ters, likewise  significant  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  plays,  with  which  the  comedy  of 
The  Wrangling  Lovers  was  produced  —  a 
cast  that  includes  several  noted  names : 

DON  DIEGO Smith. 

DON  GUZMAN Harris. 

SANCO Cave  Underbill. 

COUNT  DE  BENEVENT Leigh. 

DON  Ruis Medbourne. 

ORDGANO Percival. 

OCTAVIA Mrs.  Hughes. 

ELVIRA Mrs.  Barry. 

BEATRICE .Mrs.  Gibbs. 

JACINTA Mrs.  Gillow. 
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The  record  of  The  Wonder  on  the  stage 
begins  with  its  production,  at  Drury  Lane, 
April  27,  1714.  Success  had  not  been  an- 
ticipated for  it,  but  its  advent  was  hailed 
with  delight,  and  the  praise  of  it  was  soon 
upon  every  lip.  Howe's  tragedy  of  Jane 
Shore,  produced  in  the  same  season  and  by 
the  same  company,  and  heralded  with  prog- 
nostication of  ample  favour,  fell  far  behind 
it  in  popularity.  Wilks  was  the  first  Don 
Felix,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  the  first  Violante, 
and  Mrs.  Centlivre  afterward  wrote,  with 
reference  to  their  acting  in  the  culminat- 
ing quarrel  scene,  that  "if  Nature  herself 
were  to  paint  a  love  quarrel  she  could  only 
copy  them."  Isabella  was  acted  by  Mrs. 
Santlowe,  —  the  voluptuous  beauty  who 
subsequently  married  Barton  Booth.  Flora 
was  played  by  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  Inis  by 
Mrs.  Cox.  Mills  acted  Colonel  Britton; 
Lissardo  was  represented  by  Pack,  and 
Gibby  by  Bullock.  Wilks,  in  his  time,  had 
no  competitor  as  Don  Felix,  and  probably 
it  was  in  that  character,  and  in  kindred 
parts,  that  he  deserved  the  significant  en- 
comium that  was  passed  upon  him  by 
Steele:  "To  beseech  gracefully,  to  ap- 
proach respectfully,  to  pity,  to  mourn,  to 
love,  are  the  places  wherein  Wilks  may  be 
said  to  shine  with  the  utmost  beauty." 
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Don  Felix  must  have  dash  and  sparkle, 
must  be  a  master  of  raillery  and  sarcasm, 
must  be  impetuous  and  variable, — passing 
swiftly  from  mood  to  mood  ;  but,  above  all 
else,  he  must  be  a  lover,  passionately  in 
earnest,  and  a  prey  to  all  the  hopes,  fears, 
doubts,  longings,  worries,  and  caprices  that 
appertain  to  a  lover's  condition.  That  brill- 
iant comedian  Lester  Wallack,  who  took 
that  view  of  the  character  of  Don  Felix, 
was  especially  fine  in  it,  because  of  his  com- 
mingled piquancy  and  ardour.  One  of  the 
most  delightful  of  his  many  strokes  of  feel- 
ing was  accomplished  with  the  supplication 
in  the  quarrel  scene  ;  and  no  one  who  heard 
him  say,  "Violante,  won't  you  ?  "  will  ever 
forget  it.  The  rapid  change  to  jealous 
doubt  that  followed  it  was  deliciously  com- 
ical. Wallack  was  at  his  best  in  Don  Felix, 
and  this  age  has  not  seen  so  good  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  part. 

Various  revivals  of  The  Wonder — sev- 
eral of  them  important  because  of  the  dis- 
tinguished players  who  were  involved  — 
occurred  in  London  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  On  November  14,  1733, 
at  Covent  Garden,  Don  Felix  and  Violante 
were  acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giffard,  and 
Colonel  Britton  and  Lissardo  by  Delane 
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and  Pinkethman.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  Flora. 
On  November  1,  1734,  at  the  same  theatre, 
Hallam  assumed  Don  Pedro,  with  Mrs. 
Horton  as  Violante.  On  January  12, 
1774,  at  Drury  Lane,  Don  Felix  and  Vio- 
lante were  acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giffard, 
with  Mrs.  Roberts  as  Flora,  and  Delane  as 
Colonel  Britton.  Yates  played  Lissardo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giffard  seem  to  have  been 
long  identified  with  the  leading  parts  in 
The  Wonder,  and  Giffard  may  be  accounted 
the  successor  to  "Wilks,  who  died  in  1729. 
The  comedy  was  acted  on  April  15,  1748, 
at  Covent  Garden,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gif- 
fard in  the  chief  parts,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Storer.  On  March  25,  1756,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  Peg  Woffington  enacted  Vio- 
lante for  the  first  time,  and  the  comic  genius 
of  Shuter  was  expended  upon  Gibby.  In 
the  same  year,  on  November  6,  at  Drury 
Lane,  Garrick  first  impersonated  Don  Felix, 
and  thenceforward  till  his  retirement  from 
the  stage,  June  10,  1776, — when  he  chose 
it  for  his  farewell,  —  he  never  relinquished 
the  part  and  he  never  had  an  equal  in  it. 
Mrs.  Macklin  was  his  first  Violante,  while 
Flora  was  played,  brilliantly  no  doubt, 
by  Kitty  Clive.  Lissardo  was  allotted  to 
Woodward,  and  Colonel  Britton  to  Palmer. 
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Ross  was  the  next  Don  Felix,  with  Miss 
Macklin  as  Violante,  at  Covent  Garden, 
February  17,  1761.  Shuter  played  Gibby, 
Mrs.  Pitt  was  Flora,  Mrs.  Burden  Isabella, 
and  Mrs.  Green  Inis.  At  Covent  Garden, 
on  November  27,  1767,  Powell  acted  Don 
Felix.  Garrick  revived  The  Wonder  on 
April  24,  1769,  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the 
night  of  Kitty  Clive's  last  appearance,  — 
playing  Don  Felix  as  only  he  could  play 
it,  with  the  enchanting  Mrs.  Barry  as  Vio- 
lante, and  with  King  as  Lissardo.  Olive 
presented  Flora,  and  there  is  Tate  Wilkin- 
son's testimony  that  Clive  made  Flora  equal 
to  Violante  and  to  Don  Felix.  The  comedy 
had  yet  another  fine  cast  when  given,  at 
the  same  house,  on  January  20,  1775:  Don 
Felix,  Garrick  ;  Violante,  Mrs.  Yates ; 
Colonel  Britton,  Jefferson  (great-grand- 
father of  the  present  Joseph  Jefferson, 
1895)  ;  Isabella,  Mrs.  Jefferson ;  Lissardo, 
King;  Flora,  Mrs.  Pope;  Inis,  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw  ;  Gibby,  Johnston  ;  Don  Lopez,  Bad- 
deley ;  Don  Pedro,  Pansons.  Later  in 
1775,  on  October  20,  The  Wonder  was  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden,  and  Lewis  ap- 
peared as  Don  Felix,  with  Mrs.  Barry  as 
Violante,  Quick  as  Don  Pedro,  and  Wood- 
ward as  Lissardo.  On  December  3,  1784, 
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playing  at  Covent  Garden,  Holman  as- 
sumed Don  Felix,  with  Miss  Younge  as 
Violante,  and  the  irrepressible  John  Edwin 
as  Lissardo.  At  Drury  Lane,  on  January 
3,  1787  (Garrick  was  now  dead,  January 
20,  1779),  Smith  assumed  Don  Felix,  and 
the  exquisite  Miss  Farren  played  Violante, 
while  Mrs.  Pope  was  cast  for  Flora,  Mrs. 
Ward  for  Isabella,  Woodward  for  Lissardo, 
and  Moody,  the  Irish  pioneer  of  the  drama 
in  America,  for  Gibby.  The  next  notable 
distribution  of  the  characters  in  that  gay 
fabric  of  fun  and  feeling  was  made  at 
Drury  Lane,  January  10,  1797,  when  John 
Philip  Kemble  played  Don  Felix,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  at  ease,  and 
indeed  he  was  said  to  be  more  Don  than 
Felix,  with  Miss  Farren  as  Violante,  Miss 
Pope  as  Flora,  Miss  Mellon  as  Inis,  Miss 
De  Camp,  whom  Charles  Kemble  subse- 
quently married,  as  Isabella,  Wroughton, 
now  remembered  as  the  old  prompter,  as 
Colonel  Britton,  and  the  younger  Bannister 
as  Lissardo.  George  Frederick  Cooke  pre- 
sented himself  as  Don  Felix,  June  7,  1808, 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  portentous  he  must 
have  been,  with  his  tragical  countenance 
and  his  sardonic  humour.  Miss  Smith 
then  played  Violante,  and  Mrs.  Mattocks, 
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taking  a  benefit  and  making  her  last  ap- 
pearance, played  Flora.  Colonel  Britton 
was  taken  by  Brunton,  and  Lissardo  by 
Fawcett.  A  performance  of  The  Wonder, 
on  August  5,  1819,  at  the  London  Hay  mar- 
ket, presented  Mrs.  Edwin  as  Violante, 
Mrs.  Gibbs  as  Flora,  Mr.  Warde  as  Don 
Felix,  Miss  E.  Blanchard  as  Isabella,  Terry 
as  Gibby,  and  Listen  as  Lissardo.  Charles 
Kemble  was  Don  Felix  when  the  comedy 
was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  October  22, 
1822,  with  Miss  Chester  as  Violante,  the 
superb  Miss  Foote  as  Isabella,  Mrs.  Gibbs 
as  Flora,  and  Fawcett  as  Lissardo.  Hal- 
lam,  Elliston,  Charles  Kean,  Macready, 
Finn,  Vandenhoff,  Thomas  Barry,  Ham- 
blin,  and  Lester  Wallack,  as  Don  Felix, 
and  Dora  Jordan,  Mrs.  Glover,  Ellen  Tree, 
Julia  Bennett  Barrow,  and  Mrs.  Hoey,  as 
Donna  Violante,  are  recorded  among  the 
actors  of  the  present  century  who  have 
illustrated  The  Wonder  and  gained  the 
public  admiration  by  their  fine  artistic 
achievement. 

The  loveliest  Violante  of  that  group  seems 
to  have  been  Dora  Jordan.  Macready,  who 
acted  with  her  in  1812,  has  left  an  expres- 
sive tribute  to  her  excellence:  "With  a 
spirit  of  fun  that  would  have  out-laughed 
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Puck  himself,  there  was  a  discrimination, 
an  identity  with  her  character,  an  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  scene,  that  made  all 
appear  spontaneous  and  accidental,  though 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care.  Her 
voice  was  one  of  the  most  melodious  I 
ever  heard,  which  she  could  vary  by  cer- 
tain bass  tones  that  wou^d  have  disturbed 
the  gravity  of  a  hermit.  .  .  .  Her  laugh 
was  so  rich,  so  apparently  irrepressible,  so 
deliciously  self -en  joy  ing,  as  to  be  at  all 
times  irresistible.  ...  I  have  seen  many 
Violantes  since,  but  where  was  there 
one  who  could,  like  her,  excite  the  bursts 
of  rapture  in  an  audience  when  she  recov- 
ered from  the  deadly  agony  into  which  her 
fears  of  discovery  had  thrown  her,  and  pre- 
pared herself  for  her  triumph  over  her  jeal- 
ous lover  ?  The  mode  in  which  she  taught 
the  Flora  to  act  her  part  was  a  lesson  to 
make  an  actress."  Surely  in  that  picture 
there  is  instruction  in  the  art  of  acting. 
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IX. 

HENRY  IRVING  AS   HAMLET. 

THE  character  of  Hamlet  appears  to  be 
chosen,  by  common  consent,  as  the 
standard  by  which  every  actor  should  be 
judged,  with  reference  to  his  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  dramatic 
profession.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  difficult  a 
part  to  act  as  either  Macbeth  or  King  Lear, 
since  it  requires  neither  the  lurid,  over- 
whelming imagination  of  the  fiend-driven 
murderer,  nor  the  vast  torrent  of  thwarted 
tenderness  and  shattered  senile  sensibility 
essential  to  the  afflicted,  insane  monarch ; 
neither  does  it  exact  such  prodigious  phys- 
ical resource  and  exertion  as  are  demanded 
in  those  characters.  But  it  is  a  majestic 
and  beautiful  personality,  richly  fraught 
with  intellect,  sensibility,  refinement,  and 
grace,  and  displayed  under  circumstances 
of  impressive  mystery  and  romance ;  its 
thoroughly  adequate  representation  is  pos- 
sible only  to  a  nature  of  exquisite  sensi- 
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bility,  hallowed  by  the  charm  of  genius, 
matured  by  the  experience  of  suffering,  and 
dominated  by  an  intellect  that  perfectly 
controls  alike  itself  and  the  methods,  expe- 
dients, and  accomplishments  of  dramatic 
art ;  and  hence  it  is  reasoned  that  the  actor 
who  can  endear  himself  to  the  world  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet  is  necessarily  a  great 
actor.  In  England,  where  they  accept  a 
new  Hamlet  about  once  every  twenty  years, 
and  where  the  mantle  of  Garrick  has  fallen, 
successively,  on  Kemble,  Kean,  Young,  Mac- 
ready,  and  Fechter,  Henry  Irving's  embodi- 
ment of  Hamlet  has  long  been  crowned  with 
the  laurel  of  renown,  and  it  is  the  corner- 
stone of  his  great  reputation. 

The  performance  of  Hamlet  by  Irving  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  suggestive  that 
have  been  presented  on  the  contemporary 
stage,  and  also  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  analyse  and  describe.  In  ideal  —  in  its 
fidelity  to  Shakespeare's  conception  —  it  is 
absolutely  true.  The  proportion,  indeed, 
was  not  invariably  maintained.  Certain  at- 
tributes of  the  character  were  more  amply 
presented  than  others.  The  feeling  pre- 
dominated. The  bitterness  was  prominent. 
But  the  Hamlet  who  looked  into  Ophelia's 
eyes  as  if  he  would  read  her  soul;  the 
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Hamlet  who  seemed  to  her  "like  sweet 
bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh"  ;  the 
Hamlet  who  thought  he  could  be  bounded 
in  a  nutshell  and  count  himself  king  of 
infinite  space,  but  for  his  bad  dreams ;  the 
Hamlet  through  the  temple  of  whose  soul 
streamed  a  hideous  rout  of  frightful  shapes ; 
the  Hamlet  who  said,  "  You  would  not  think 
how  ill  all's  here,  about  my  heart "  —  that 
was  thought,  felt,  understood,  and  inter- 
preted with  profound  earnestness  and  re- 
markable beauty.  The  blemishes  were  in 
the  method,  not  in  the  substance.  Irving 
applied  to  Hamlet  the  "natural"  treat- 
ment and  the  colloquial  style,  and  they 
sometimes  seemed  inadequate,  in  contact 
with  the  towering  magnitude  of  Shake- 
speare's thought  and  the  stately  pomp  and 
sonority  of  his  verse.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
Irving's  expression  of  his  great  ideal  of 
Hamlet  could  be  made  more  massive  and 
splendid.  That  might  be  said  of  anybody 
who  should  play  the  part.  The  acting  of 
Hamlet  always  falls  short  somewhere ;  it  is 
upon  the  substance,  and  not  the  manner,  of 
Irving's  embodiment,  accordingly,  that  re- 
flection first  reposes  and  longest  dwells. 

The  universal  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  is  to  summarise.     Almost  every  per- 
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son  likes  to  hear,  and  likes  to  make,  com- 
prehensive and  positive  statements  upon  all 
subjects  of  knowledge  or  thought.  Hun- 
dreds of  writers,  pursuant  to  that  usual 
impulse,  have  assumed  to  define  Hamlet. 
No  writer  has  entirely  succeeded  in  doing 
it.  There  are  subjects  that  cannot  be  sum- 
marised, and  that  is  one  of  them.  Much 
lucid  and  splendid  thought  upon  it  has  been 
uttered,  because  many  of  the  greatest  minds 
that  have  existed  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  have  been  attracted,  aroused, 
and  inspired  by  its  glory  and  its  mystery. 
But  the  final  elucidating  word  has  not  been 
found.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
general  drift ;  but  what  was  left  a  secret 
remains  a  secret  still.  When  the  human 
soul  and  its  relations  to  the  universe  are 
entirely  understood,  Hamlet  will  be  entirely 
understood  —  and  not  till  then. 

Without  presuming  to  undertake  to  de- 
fine Hamlet,  it  may  yet  be  said  that  certain 
illuminative  facts  about  him  are  positively 
known.  He  is  a  prince,  in  a  royal  court; 
noble,  gentle,  and  of  a  perfect  breeding; 
"  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state." 
He  is  thirty  years  old.  He  has  been  edu- 
cated at  the  most  famous  university  in 
Europe.  He  has  been  reared  in  the  Cath- 
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olic  faith.  He  has  lived  a  life,  not  of 
action,  but  of  thought.  His  intellect,  far- 
reaching,  and  conscious  of  its  power,  has 
been  cultivated,  by  intense  thinking,  to  the 
most  extreme  limit,  so  that  now  the  idea 
of  anything  —  no  matter  what  —  is  more 
actual  to  him  than  the  thing  itself ;  and  he 
has  lost  the  faculty,  if  ever  he  had  it,  of 
practical,  continuous  action,  even  while  liv- 
ing at  the  height  of  mental  activity  and  in  a 
fever  of  destructive  excitement.  It  seems 
to  have  been  Shakespeare's  intention  to  pre- 
sent a  divinely  gifted  man,  as  representative 
of  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  human 
nature;  to  place  him  at  the  pinnacle  of 
worldly  fortune ;  to  make  him  great  in  him- 
self and  in  his  state ;  to  give  him  honour, 
genius,  love,  friendship,  power,  wealth,  pop- 
ularity, every  blessing;  and  then  to  over- 
whelm him  with  affliction,  developing  a 
latent  strain  of  misery  and  taint  of  mad- 
ness in  his  organisation,  and  thus,  on  the 
largest  canvas  and  with  the  boldest  colours 
ever  used  by  mortal  hand,  to  paint  human 
life  in  the  aspect  of  total  failure. 

For  that  is  what  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
seems  to  say.  However  much  mankind  may 
close  its  eyes  to  the  truth,  the  truth  remains, 
that  mortality  is  a  condition  not  of  happi- 
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ness  but  of  sorrow.  The  protracted  and 
cruel  pain  with  which  it  begins,  the  uncer- 
tainty with  which  it  is  attended,  the  trouble 
with  which  it  is  burdened,  the  mystery  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  the  mutability  with 
which  it  is  cursed,  and  the  misery  in  which 
it  ends,  unite  to  make  it,  for  all  who  look  be- 
neath the  surface,  infinitely  pathetic.  Some 
of  its  pleasures,  indeed,  are  very  great ;  but 
all  of  them  are  evanescent.  Everything 
breaks  and  dies  —  everything  but  memory, 
and  that  is  the  most  cruel  affliction  of  all. 
Poor  Byron  said  the  whole  sad  truth  in  four 
lines:  — 

"  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
Tis  something  better  not  to  be." 

All  that  was  implied  in  Irving's  imper- 
sonation. He  never  missed  the  subtlety  of 
the  character.  The  misery  of  Hamlet  is 
inherent  misery.  It  is  not,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  caused  by  his  personal  circum- 
stances. "The  uses  of  this  world"  are  to 
him  "weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable" 
long  before  he  knows  that  his  father  was 
murdered,  or  that  his  mother's  new  husband 
is  the  murderer,  or  that  his  father's  spirit  is 
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abroad.  Grief  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
bitter  resentment  of  his  mother's  ensuing 
hasty  nuptials,  dim  suspicion  of  his  uncle's 
•wickedness,  and  presentiment  and  forebod- 
ing as  *-o  the  love  of  Ophelia  are  the  only 
sources  of  his  wretchedness  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctly stated.  Those  are  in  part  explan- 
atory of  his  condition;  but  only  in  part. 
For  the  secret,  profound  cause  of  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  his  misery  the  searcher 
must  look  into  his  soul.  Self-disgust  and 
disgust  at  the  human  race  are  properties  of 
his  mind.  A  sense  of  the  awful  grandeur 
and  mjstery  of  the  universe  and  of  the 
angelic,  even  god-like,  attributes  that  apper- 
tain to  the  nature  of  man,  abide  with  him ; 
yet  as  he  looks  forth  upon  that  universe  he 
sees  only  "a  foul  and  pestilent  congrega- 
tion of  vapours";  and  as  he  looks  upon 
mankind  he  sees  only  «« the  quintessence  of 
dust."  Suicide  has  long  been  familiar  to 
his  thoughts,  and  he  would  destroy  his  life 
but  that  self-murder  is  forbidden,  and  — 
more  awful  still  —  but  that  greater  misery 
may  await  the  soul,  beyond  the  grave,  than 
that  wh'.ch  it  suffers  here. 

Hamlet  is  the  genius  of  sorrow;  born  so, 
and  not  made  so ;  and  whatever  his  circum- 
stance* might  have  been  he  would  have  re- 
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acted  on  them,  to  afflicting  if  not  tragical 
results.  Upon  that  nature,  thus  saturated 
with  gloom  and  predestined  to  anguish, 
falls  the  shock  of  a  supernatural  visita- 
tion and  a  heartrending  disclosure  of  cruel, 
loathsome  crime ;  and  thus  the  will,  already 
irresolute  from  baffled  thinking  and  en- 
feebling grief,  is  shattered ;  the  mind  drifts 
from  its  moorings,  and  steadfast  action  be- 
comes impossible.  Hamlet  is  in  a  real 
delirium — to  which  Irving  gave  thrilling 
and  prominent  expression  —  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Ghost,  in  the  scene  upon 
"the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff";  and 
he  then  has  the  impulse  to  assume  to  be 
insane  [in  which  device  it  is  singular  and 
significant  to  note  that  the  Ghost  appears 
to  concur],  because  he  is  already  deranged, 
and  feels  it,  and  wishes,  in  a  certain  blind 
way,  to  conceal  it.  He  has  no  plan  in  his 
madness.  Whenever  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  he  will  reason  it  away.  He  does 
not  wish  to  plunge  the  soul  of  Claudius  into 
hell,  but  he  can  persuade  himself  to  think, 
for  the  moment,  that  even  that  is  needful, 
in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  necessity 
of  killing  him,  then  and  there,  in  the  prayer 
scene.  He  can  feel  no  personal  experience 
without  making  it  into  a  generalisation*. 
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That  shattered  condition,  that  incertitude, 
that  desolate,  drifting  plight,  was  thor- 
oughly given  in  Irving' s  embodiment ;  and 
that  is  Hamlet. 

Charles  Knight's  theory,  that  the  play 
commonly  referred  to  as  "  the  old  Hamlet " 
was,  in  fact,  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  as  it 
stood  when  first  written  (perhaps  in  1589), 
and  as  it  stands  in  the  quarto  piratically 
published  in  1603,  is  a  sagacious  theory. 
The  first  authentic  draft  is  the  quarto  of 
1604;  and,  as  readers  know,  it  is  from  a 
comparison  of  that  and  of  the  folio  print  of 
1623  with  the  piratical  copy,  that  Shake- 
speare scholars  gain  a  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  astonishing  growth  of  Shakespeare's 
mind,  and,  especially,  derive  instruction  as 
to  his  drift  in  this  tragedy.  The  drift  was 
more  definitely  expressed  at  first,  but  in 
a  manner  less  poetical,  philosophical,  elo- 
quent, and  profound.  Great  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  madness  of  Hamlet.  The  Queen 
was  distinctly  declared  to  be  innocent  of 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  her  first  hus- 
band. Hamlet  was  made  more  compre- 
hensible, being  less  heavily  freighted  with 
the  "large  discourse  of  reason,  looking 
before  and  after,"  less  reflective  upon 
mankind,  and,  especially,  less  interpene- 
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trated  with  embittering  sorrow.  1  ft  e  lesson 
learned  from  this  research,  as  applied  to 
the  acting  of  Hamlet,  is  that  the  character 
should  be  deduced  from  the  play  as  it  stands 
in  its  mature  form;  that,  while  the  Prince 
must  be  presented  as  a  man  whose  soul  and 
body  are  steeped  in  hopeless  misery  and  who 
is  sustained  by  proud,  scornful,  bitter,  in- 
cessant, feverish,  intellectual  power,  —  the 
restless,  terrible  excitement  of  a  great  brain 
and  heart  surcharged  with  irremediable  woe, 
—  he  must  yet  be  presented  with  vagueness. 
It  was  a  great  excellence  of  Irving' s  embod- 
iment of  Hamlet  that  it  so  presented  him. 

Observant  persons  who  have  ever  heard 
Irving's  recital  of  Hood's  poem  of  The 
Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  had  then  a  rare 
opportunity  of  studying  his  peculiar  method 
of  execution,  which  again  was  forced  upon 
attention  in  his  performance  of  Hamlet. 
He  begins  with  repose.  His  level  speaking 
is  clear,  measured,  even,  precise,  and  always 
steadily  effective.  Soon  his  nervous  forces 
become  excited ;  the  imagination,  working 
upon  the  feelings,  throws  the  system  into  a 
tremor  of  emotion ;  and  thereupon  both 
his  walk  and  his  enunciation  are  con- 
stricted, in  some  slight  degree,  by  a  sort 
of  inflexibility.  He  now  moves  a  little 
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stiffly;  his  words  are  spoken  with  mono- 
syllabic ejaculation,  and  with  an  occasional 
cadence.  At  moments  his  tones  are  indis- 
tinct. The  character  and  the  feeling  have 
obtained  control  of  him,  and  his  intellectual 
will  is  forcing  his  being  to  become  repre- 
sentative and  expressive  of  them.  If  the 
character  and  the  feeling  be  weird,  grimly 
grotesque,  or  afflictively  passionate,  the  in- 
tellectual will  of  the  actor  splendidly  pre- 
dominates over  all  his  faculties,  and  makes 
him  superlatively  true  and  touchingly  sym- 
pathetic. If  the  character  and  the  feeling  be 
stately,  spiritualised,  classical,  philosophic, 
expressed  within  the  formalism  and  inflexi- 
ble lines  of  verse,  and  exacting  of  a  body  in 
which  absolute  symmetry  is  to  be  shown 
with  absolute  grace,  the  emotio'n  of  the 
actor  responds  less  readily  to  his  will,  or 
does  not  yield,  but  carries  all  before  it ; 
and  that  which  ought  to  be  symmetrical  in 
form  and  held  in  supreme  poise  with  the 
iron  grip  of  intellectual  power  is  shattered 
and  diffused,  like  a  coruscation  of  ever- 
changing  fires,  so  that  the  eye  knows  not 
where  to  rest.  That  was  illustrated  in  his 
embodiment  of  Hamlet,  and  that  is  why 
students  of  the  embodiment  so  often  speak 
of  single  features  in  it  and  not  of  the  whole. 
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There  are  parts  of  Hamlet  to  which  living's 
temperament  and  method  are  exactly  fitted. 
No  actor  was  ever  truer  or  finer  than  he 
in  denotement  of  the  blending  of  assumed 
madness  with  involuntary  derangement,  — 
the  forlorn  state  of  a  wild,  unsettled  mind, 
protecting  itself  by  simulated  wildness.  No 
actor  ever  better  expressed  the  bitterness 
and  sarcasm  of  a  sweet  nature,  outraged, 
shocked,  and  turned  back  upon  itself.  In 
the  play  scene,  in  the  ensuing  colloquy  with 
the  two  spaniel  courtiers,  as  in  the  first 
talk  with  them,  and  in  the  last  ghost  scene, 
Irving's  Hamlet  was  at  its  best ;  and  its  best 
was  exceedingly  beautiful.  There  may  not 
have  been  a  perfect  correspondence,  at  all 
points,  between  the  actor's  ideal  of  Shake- 
speare's conception  and  the  actor's  faculties 
of  expressing  it;  but  Irving's  Hamlet  was 
profoundly  true  on  the  side  of  the  emotions ; 
rightly  saturated  with  sorrow  ;  touched  with 
glittering  scorn  and  pathetic  bitterness; 
tainted,  as  in  Shakespeare's  page,  with  the 
morbid  tinge  of  mental  disease ;  and,  above 
all,  and  in  spite  of  irregularities  of  form 
and  excess  of  impulse  over  will,  fused  by 
passionate  intensity  into  one  continuous, 
fluent  strain  of  vital  personification. 
Abstractly  considered,  though,  what  does 
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it  signify  whether  Hamlet  is  a  character 
who  feigns  madness,  or  who  really  is  mad  ? 
whether  Hamlet  loves  Ophelia,  or  has  ceased 
to  love  her  ?  whether  Hamlet  has  really  seen 
his  dead  father's  spirit,  or  a  devil  in  that 
shape,  or  has  imagined  a  vocal  apparition 
that  he  never  saw  at  all?  whether  his 
mother  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  or  guiltless  of  participation  in 
that  hideous  crime  ?  What  signify  any  or 
all  questions  about  the  matter  —  unless  the 
experience  of  Hamlet  be  viewed  as  some- 
thing germane  to  the  experience  of  every 
individual  of  the  human  race  ?  If  nothing 
more  is  to  be  considered  than  cleverness  in 
acting,  —  the  adroit  treatment  of  mooted 
points,  sonority  in  soliloquies,  flexibility  in 
dialogue,  grace  or  wildness  of  demeanour, 
felicity  of  stage  business,  taste  in  dress,  — 
we  may  as  well  descant  on  the  soap-bubbles 
that  a  child  blows  from  a  pipe,  at  the 
nursery  window.  The  important  thing  is 
to  grasp  Hamlet's  experience  as  a  whole; 
to  absorb  it  into  our  knowledge ;  to  bring 
it  home  to  our  hearts ;  and  the  actor  who 
enables  us  to  accomplish  that  result,  or 
who  largely  helps  us  toward  it,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Hamlet,  no  matter  what,  to  indi- 
vidual taste,  may  be  the  defects  of  his  tech- 
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nical  mechanism.  The  execution  is  the  art 
of  acting.  Drama  being,  first  of  all,  for  the 
eye,  it  is  not  so  much  what  you  do  as  how 
you  do  it  that  is  your  potent  element  of 
victory.  Salvini's  embodiment  of  Othello, 
for  example,  was  a  great  piece  of  acting, 
and  one  that  exercised  a  prodigious  power 
over  an  audience,  although  to  a  consider- 
able extent  it  was  a  demonstrable  perver- 
sion of  Shakespeare.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was 
esteemed  a  wonderful  actress  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  although  she  had  never  read  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  but  only  knew  the  part 
she  had  to  act ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  called  her 
"an  inspired  idiot."  Her  ideal  may  have 
been  wrong ;  her  execution  must  have  been 
magnificent.  No  thinker  will  deny  or  under- 
value the  prodigious  influence  of  the  art  of 
expression  in  these  matters.  Yet  what  you 
do  is  also  of  great  importance.  In  the  last 
analysis  of  the  subject,  looking  toward  what 
remains  with  the  spectator  of  a  dramatic 
performance,  it,  transcends  all  the  rest, 
being  an  element  of  permanent  worth 
and  an  abiding  result.  A  man  who  acts 
greatly  is,  doubtless,  a  great  actor,  without 
reference  to  what  it  is  that  his  acting  is 
specifically  designed  to  exhibit;  but  the 
man  who  acts  a  great  part,  like  Hamlet,  so 
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as  to  put  us  into  possession  of  it,  has  accom- 
plished more,  and  risen  to  a  higher  intel- 
lectual station,  than  is  possible  to  even  the 
most  perfect  executant.  That  was  Irving' s 
victory  —  a  brilliant  one ;  unequivocal ;  per- 
manent ;  not  to  be  denied ;  and  safe  beyond 
the  reach  of  disparagement. 
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X. 

THE    OLD   THEATRES   OF    LONDON. 

THIS  good  book,1  the  work  of  a  patient 
scholar,  traverses  a  field  which  has  been 
well  explored,  but  it  ambles  cheerily  through 
old  records,  and  its  mood  is  never  tedious. 
The  narrative  begins  with  a  brief  denote- 
ment of  the  aspect  of  London,  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  when  the  city 
contained  many  wealthy  parish  churches, 
and  was  surrounded  with  religious  houses. 
The  monasteries  of  London  were  dissolved 
about  1536.  The  first  theatre  was  built 
in  1576,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been 
eighteen  years  upon  the  throne,  and  when 
the  new  order  of  things,  established  by  the 
Reformation,  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Lon- 
don, in  the  Catholic  times,  was  a  gay  city. 
It  contained  many  open  spaces  and  many 
fine  gardens  ;  its  inhabitants  were  addicted 

1  Early  London  Theatres.  In  the  Fields.  By 
T.  Fairman  Ordish,  F.8.A.  With  Eighteen  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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to  out-door  sports  ;  and  the  custom  of  rep- 
resenting "miracle-plays"  in  the  churches 
had  not  been  discarded.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  good  way  in  which  to  realise  the 
state  of  London  in  that  period,  and 
thereby  to  seek  an  understanding  of  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  English 
dramatic  literature  came  into  being,  is  to 
think  of  an  old  continental  town  of  the 
present  day,  still  faithful  to  Rome.  The 
change  that  was  caused  by  the  influences 
of  the  Reformation  was  not  accomplished  at 
once.  The  old  religious  organisations  did 
not  immediately  disappear.  Some  of  the 
church  buildings  remained  for  a  long  time. 
The  first  theatre,  that  of  Burbage,  was  built 
upon  the  site  of  a  suppressed  religious 
house.  The  "  miracle-play  "  was  succeeded 
by  the  "morality-play."  England,  in  the 
early  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  per- 
vaded by  strolling  companies,  each  attached 
to  the  household  of  a  nobleman,  and  each 
licensed,  by  its  patron,  to  travel  and  give 
exhibitions.  A  movable,  two-story  carriage 
was  often  employed  by  those  players, — 
the  lower  room,  which  was  enclosed,  being 
used  for  dressing,  and  the  upper,  which 
was  open,  for  the  performance.  Similar 
vehicles  may  still  be  seen  at  English  fairs. 
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On  October  12,  1894,  several  of  them  were 
present  in  a  "  mop  "  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  performances  were  given  in  them.  The 
ancient  inn-yard,  surrounded  with  open 
galleries,  was  a  favourite  resort  for  strollers. 
In  her  first  year,  1558,  Queen  Elizabeth 
issued  a  proclamation  to  regulate  plays,  — 
for  she  liked  them,  and  she  was  favour- 
able to  the  players,  as,  indeed,  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  England  have  almost  always 
been.  Abuses,  however,  crept  in,  and  the 
Puritan  spirit  began  to  gain  authority,  and 
in  1575  the  corporation  of  London  formally 
expelled  all  players  from  the  city.  Burbage 
had  received  a  license  in  the  previous  year, 
and,  since  he  could  not  any  longer  exhibit 
plays  within  the  limits  of  London,  he  went 
into  the  fields  and  built  a  theatre  there. 
It  was  erected  in  1576,  and  it  stood  on  the 
east  margin  of  Finsbury  common,  upon 
land  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  Priory 
of  Holy  well.  It  was  thus  easily  accessible, 
for  the  citizens  of  London,  by  way  of 
either  Cripplegate,  Moorgate,  or  Bishops- 
gate.  The  Curtain  was  built  near  it,  a 
little  later.  The  architectural  form  of  the 
theatre  has  come  down  to  the  present  day 
from  the  ancient  Roman  circles,  or  amphi- 
theatres, and  from  popular  use,  for  sports 
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and  exhibitions,  of  circles  ascribed  to  the 
Druids. 

The  theatre  of  Burbage  cost  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  It  was  made  of 
wood ;  it  was  round  ;  its  arena  was  sur- 
rounded with  stages,  for  spectators  ;  it  was 
open  at  the  top ;  it  was  supplied  with  a 
movable  stage,  which  was  placed  in  the 
centre ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  well 
furnished  with  decorations  and  accessories. 
Sometimes  Burbage  and  his  company  acted 
in  it,  and  sometimes  it  was  let  to  other 
performers.  Fencing  matches,  jigs,  and 
drolleries  of  all  kinds  were  shown,  as  well 
as  plays,  and  the  place  became  a  favourite 
resort  of  multitudes.  A  "bad  house"  was 
seldom  known.  The  Puritans  looked  with 
ever-increasing  horror  upon  the  prosperity 
of  that  playhouse,  and  their  efforts  for  its 
extirpation  were  incessant.  Shakespeare, 
who  went  from  Stratford  to  London  in  or 
about  1585,  seems  to  have  had  dealings 
with  it,  soon  after  his  arrival.  If  Burbage 
was  a  Warwickshire  man,  as  has  been 
asserted,  Shakespeare  may  have  known 
him,  or  may  have  had  a  means  of  attract- 
ing his  favourable  attention.  It  was  in 
the  theatre  of  Burbage,  possibly  as  an 
adapter  of  earlier  plays,  that  the  great  poet 
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and  dramatist  began  his  wonderful  career. 
Burbage  died  in  1597,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  next  year  his  heirs  demolished  the 
theatre,  and  with  the  building  materials 
thus  obtained,  which  they  conveyed  to 
"the  Bankside,"  —  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  —  they  built  that  renowned  dra- 
matic temple,  the  Globe.  There  was  a 
lawsuit  as  to  their  proceedings, — Allen  v. 
Burbage,  44  Eliz., — the  plaintiff  charging 
that  the  defendants  did  "ryoutouslye  as- 
semble themselves  together  and  then  and 
there  armed  themselves  with  dyvers  and 
many  unlawful  and  offensive  weapons,  as 
swords,  daggers,  billes,  axes,  and  such  like, 
and  soe  armed  did  then  repayre  unto  the 
said  theatre,  and  .  .  .  did  then  also,  in  most 
forcible  and  ryoutous  manner,  take  and 
carrye  away  from  thence  all  the  wood  and 
timber  thereof  unto  the  Bancksyde,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Marye  Overyes,  and  there 
erected  a  new  playhouse  with  the  said 
timber  and  wood."  But  for  that  lawsuit 
posterity  would  have  known  as  little  about 
the  origin  of  Burbage' s  theatre  as  it  knows 
about  the  contemporary  Curtain,  —  that  is 
to  say,  next  to  nothing.  The  law  reports 
were  found  and  overhauled  by  that  indus- 
trious explorer,  the  late  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
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Phillipps,  and  to  his  elaborate  and  erudite 
book,  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare, all  later  students  are  indebted  for 
much  information. 

Shakespeare  was,  in  1594,  a  member  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  which 
performed  at  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain, 
and  before  the  Queen,  at  Greenwich.  As 
soon  as  the  theatre  had  been  demolished  at 
Finsbury  and  reared  upon  the  Bankside  [it 
stood  where  the  engine-room  now  stands  of 
the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Perkins], 
the  Curtain  began  to  reap  an  augmented 
harvest  of  popularity,  and  that  fact 
prompted  the  erection  of  still  another  play- 
house in  the  Finsbury  neighbourhood, — 
a  structure  called  the  Fortune.  That 
theatre  was  built  by  Henslowe,  Alleyn, 
and  others,  near  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegate. 
Both  the  Curtain  and  the  Fortune  had  a 
long  career  and  much  success.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  thought  that  Romeo  and  Juliet 
was  first  brought  out  at  the  Curtain,  and 
he  ascertained  that  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  in  His  Humour  was  first  presented 
there,  —  probably  through  Shakespeare's 
intercession  and  influence.  Shakespeare, 
it  is  known,  acted  in  Jonson's  comedy, — 
and  it  is  believed  that  Jonson  did  not,  on 
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that  occasion,  mistake  him  for  Francis 
Bacon.  Mr.  Ordish  thinks  that  the  Curtain 
survived  to  the  time  of  the  general  suppres- 
sion of  theatres,  1642-47,  steadily  holding 
a  good  position.  Citations  are  made  from 
the  parish  registers  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shore- 
ditch.  James  Burbage,  the  builder  of  the 
first  London  theatre,  and  also  his  renowned 
son,  Richard  Burbage,  were  buried  in  St. 
Leonard's. 

The  shifting  of  the  scene  to  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames  conducts  the  reader 
into  populous  and  busy  Southwark, — not 
so  populous  and  busy  then,  but  rural  and 
delightful ;  a  thoroughfare  for  travellers  to 
and  from  Winchester  and  Southampton,  or 
Canterbury  and  Dover;  a  place  of  man- 
sions, inns,  gardens,  bull-rings,  sports,  and 
gaieties.  The  Globe  was  erected  not  far 
from  the  end  of  London  Bridge,  in  the 
Liberty  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  known 
as  the  Clink.  There  also  stood  the  Rose, 
the  Swan,  and  the  Hope.  They  had  been 
preceded,  in  the  Southwark  region,  by  va- 
rious amphitheatres,  for  bear-baiting  and 
kindred  diversions,  —  institutions  that  mark 
an  intermediate  stage  in  the  making  of  the 
Elizabethan  playhouse.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don had  obtained  jurisdiction  of  all  of 
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Southwark  except  the  Clink,  in  1550,  and 
the  city  was  Puritan.  The  players,  there- 
fore, could  find  no  refuge  except  in  the 
Clink,  or  southward,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Puritan  jurisdiction.  A  theatre  was,  ac- 
cordingly, established  at  Newington  Butts. 
Theatrical  performances  were  given  there, 
under  Henslowe's  management,  in  1594, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  theatre  there,  at  a 
previous  time,  has  been  inferred.  Mr.  Ordish 
comments,  with  felicitous  discrimination 
and  sagacious  use  of  knowledge,  upon  the 
long  period,  between  1550  and  1586,  or, 
perhaps,  1592,  during  which  the  players 
who,  prior  to  1550,  had  been  accustomed 
to  perform  in  the  Southwark  inn-yards, 
were  compelled  to  pursue  their  vocation 
elsewhere ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  ground 
for  belief  in  an  unrecorded  dramatic  his- 
tory in  association  with  Newington  Butts. 
Persons  who  care  for  the  Shakespeare  story 
will  take  particular  heed  of  that  matter, 
for  the  reason  that  Shakespeare  was  cer- 
tainly there.  Henslowe's  Diary  long  ago 
furnished  evidence  of  the  poet's  association 
with  the  theatre  at  Newington  and  with 
the  Rose.  He  was  a  writer  for  Henslowe, 
together  with  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  and 
Nash,  and  the  association  with  those  writers 
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and  that  manager  was  an  interesting  epi- 
sode in  his  career. 

In  going  over  the  old  ground,  —  the  suc- 
cess of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  "Tiger's 
heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,"  Greene's 
Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,  "the  only  Shake- 
scene  in  a  countrie,"  etc.,  —  Mr.  Ordish 
makes  the  point  that  Greene's  references 
to  "such  rude  grooms"  and  "any  more 
such  peasants"  were  intended  in  still 
further  disparagement  of  Shakespeare, 
"whose  first  occupation  in  London,"  he 
says,  "  according  to  a  tradition,  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  horses  of  visitors  to  the  Thea- 
tre and  the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch."  That 
tradition  is  not  respected.  Shakespeare's 
influential  fame  began  with  his  publication 
of  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  in  1593,  when  he 
left  Henslowe  and  joined  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's company,  with  which,  in  1598, 
he  came  back  to  the  Bankside,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Globe  theatre.  The 
remarks  upon  the  poet's  friendship  with 
Ben  Jonson  will  be  found  significant. 
Jonson,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Gabriel 
Spencer,  pleaded  "benefit  of  clergy"  and 
escaped  the  gallows.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  saved  through  the  intervention  of  a 
friend.  Collier  long  ago  suggested  that  the 
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friend  was  Shakespeare  Halliwell-Phillipps 
has  shown  that  Jonson's  comedy,  Every 
Man  in  His  Humour,  was  brought  out  at 
the  Curtain — according  to  a  dim  tradition, 
at  the  instance  of  Shakespeare  —  in  the 
same  month,  October,  1598,  with  the  au- 
thor's escape  from  an  ignominious  death. 
Mr.  Ordish  puts  the  two  things  together, 
and  thinks  it  not  strange  that  Jonson  should 
afterward  have  written  of  Shakespeare,  "I 
loved  the  man  and  doe  honour  his  memory, 
on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any." 
Reference  is  made  to  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaffre- 
son's  letters  to  The  London  Athenozum,  on 
the  case  of  Jonson  and  Spencer,  and  to 
incidental  letters  from  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson 
and  Mr.  Daniel.  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  of 
Leamington,  is  the  author  of  that  excel- 
lent pamphlet,  No  Cypher  in  Shakespeare, 
which  put  a  pin  through  Mr.  Donnelly's 
horse-fly,  and  fastened  him  in  the  showcase 
forever.  Records  are  given  of  the  Rose, 
the  Hope,  the  Swan,  and  the  Paris  Garden, 
and  the  work  is  rounded  with  a  meditative 
contrast  of  the  Shoreditch  and  Bankside 
theatrical  regions  of  long  ago  with  the 
aspect  of  those  places  now.  Mr.  Ordish 
repudiates  Collier,  who  was  long  ago  dis- 
credited through  his  own  pitiable  folly,  but 
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whose  scholarship  cannot  be  denied,  and  he 
follows  Halliwell-Phillipps  with  unqualified 
trust,  even  re-echoing  the  corner-grocery 
doctrine  of  that  commentator  as  to  Shake- 
speare's motives  in  writing,  —  the  doctrine 
that  he  wrote  for  money,  and  was  crude 
and  coarse  to  please  the  taste  and  inclina- 
tion of  his  audience. 
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ADA  REHAN  IN  OLD  COMEDY. 

Miss  Hoyden1  s  Husband  is  an  adapta- 
tion, in  one  act,  made  by  Augustin  Daly, 
of  Sheridan's  comedy  of  A  Trip  to  Scar- 
borough, and  it  gives  still  another  proof 
that  a  soul  of  goodness  is  existent  in 
things  that  are  evil.  This  is  the  second 
distillation  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  tainted 
comedy  of  The  Eelapse, —  first  acted  in 
1697,  at  Drury  Lane.  That  piece  was 
written  as  a  sequel  to  Cibber's  comedy 
of  Lovers  Last  Shift,  then  a  novelty  and 
a  favourite.  Gibber,  although  he  was  a 
profligate,  wished  to  improve  the  moral 
tone  of  the  theatre  in  his  time,  and  in 
Love's  Last  Shift  he  had  depicted  a  mar- 
ried libertine  redeemed  by  reason  and 
virtue,  and  reinstated  in  reputable  and 
happy  domestic  life.  Vanbrugh  seized 
upon  the  same  set  of  characters  and 
therewith  portrayed  the  husband's  relapse 
into  licentiousness ;  and  that  he  did  with 
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such  flexibility  and  affluent  ease  of  style, 
such  animal  ardour,  such  vigour  of  humour, 
and  such  a  voluble  flow  of  witty  and  piquant 
conversation  that  his  play  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding its  depravity,  and  kept  its 
place  upon  the  stage  for  a  long  time. 
Gibber's  character  of  Sir  Novelty  Fashion, 
the  representative  coxcomb  of  quality, 
becomes  Lord  Foppington  in  Vanbrugh's 
piece  ;  and  Cibber,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  one  part,  obtained  special 
fame  in  the  other ;  so  that  he  retained  the 
character,  introduced  it  into  his  later  com- 
edy of  The  Careless  Husband,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  it  to  the  end  of  his  days,  — 
satirising  in  it  every  new  form  of  folly  as  it 
arose.  The  Relapse  is  composed  in  a  fluent 
strain  of  animation,  and  it  provides  fine 
opportunities  for  acting;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  a  pernicious  play  for  being  full  of 
ability  and  sparkle. 

Such  a  piece  could  not  survive.  When  a 
wholesome  morality  resumed  its  sway  in 
England,  after  the  delirium  of  reaction 
against  Puritan  fanaticism  under  the  Com- 
monwealth had  spent  its  force,  that  work, 
together  with  its  kindred  in  general,  was 
discarded  from  the  theatre.  Sheridan  in  a 
later  age  tried  to  save  what  was  good  in  it, 
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but  tried  in  vain.  His  alteration  of  it,  A 
Trip  to  Scarborough,  was  the  first  piece 
that  he  contributed  to  the  stage  after  he 
became  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  he 
shows  his  motive  _n  the  words  that  he  has 
assigned  to  one  of  the  characters.  "It 
would  surely  be  a  pity,"  says  Loveless, 
"to  exclude  the  productions  of  some  of 
our  best  writers  for  want  of  a  little  whole- 
some pruning,  which  might  be  effected  by 
any  one  who  possessed  modesty  enough  to 
believe  that  we  should  preserve  all  we  can 
of  our  deceased  authors,  at  least  till  they 
are  outdone  by  the  living  ones."  On  the 
first  night  of  A  Trip  to  Scarborough  Miss 
Hoyden  was  played  by  Mrs.  Abington,  Ber- 
inthia  by  Mrs.  Yates,  and  Amanda  by  Mrs. 
Robinson  —  a  remarkable  trio  of  talented 
beauties.  Lord  Foppington  was  acted  by 
Dodd.  It  is  recorded  (by  W.  0.  Oulton)  that 
the  performers  were  extremely  inattentive 
and  factious  :  and,  indeed,  Sheridan's  piece 
seems  not  then,  nor  ever  since,  to  have  been 
much  esteemed.  Only  four  trials  of  it  were 
made  in  the  first  forty  years  of  its  existence, 
and  each  of  them  was  brief,  and  it  has  sel- 
dom been  attempted  since.  Moore  records 
his  surprise  that  Sheridan  should  ever  have 
hoped  to  be  able  to  defecate  such  dialogue 
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as  that  of  Vanbrugh,  and  yet  leave  any  of 
the  wit  behind,  and  he  notes  that  the  very 
life  of  such  characters  as  Berinthia  is  their 
licentiousness,  and  that  Sheridan's  fresh 
touches  upon  his  original  are  more  in  the 
style  of  his  farce  than  his  comedy.  The 
work  lingered  —  for  the  part  of  Miss  Hoy- 
den was  adopted  by  the  fascinating  Dora 
Jordan  in  1786,  and  pretty  Mrs.  Mardyn 
played  it  in  1815.  That  piece  Mr.  Daly 
revised  and  still  further  purified. 

There  was  but  one  way  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  the  judgment  and  fine  taste  of 
Mr.  Daly  did  not  fail  to  perceive  and  to 
choose  it.  The  intrigues  of  the  roue's  and 
married  rakes  have  been  rigidly  excluded. 
All  that  is  pure  and  artless  in  the  character 
of  Miss  Hoyden  was  preserved.  The  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  element  of  frolic,  and 
Miss  Hoyden's  Husband  was  proclaimed 
and  represented  as  a  farce  —  and  yet  it 
was  so  represented  as  not  to  sacrifice  its 
fidelity  of  suggestion  as  a  sketch  of  old- 
time  manners.  Ada  Kehan  embodied  Miss 
Hoyden.  The  part  is  what  its  name  im- 
plies, and  Miss  Rehan's  personification  of 
it  was  a  sweet,  piquant  image  of  abound- 
ing health,'  buoyant  spirits,  girl-like  capri- 
ciousness,  and  tantalizing  charm.  There 
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has  always  been  a  tendency,  in  the  current 
of  disquisition  upon  dramatic  affairs,  to 
magnify  the  past,  and  in  some  respects  that 
is  as  justifiable  as  it  is  natural.  There  were 
heroes  before  Agamemnon  and  beauties 
before  Helen  of  Troy.  But,  when  we  look 
into  the  distance,  it  is  only  the  high  peaks 
that  we  discern,  and  it  is  well  sometimes  to 
perceive  excellence  that  is  neither  distant 
nor  dim.  Such  an  actress  as  Ada  Rehan 
not  only  perpetuates  the  traditions  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  Mrs.  Abington,  Mrs.  Woffington, 
and  Mrs.  Jordan,  but  diversifies  and  adorns 
them  with  a  brilliance  of  her  own.  That 
actress  is  no  puny  and  gelid  nature,  cold, 
cautious,  conventional,  commonplace,  but 
a  frank,  genuine,  vital  woman,  —  tremu- 
lous with  sensibility,  ardent  with  feeling, 
and  piquant  with  a  myriad  of  changing 
moods,  pretty  ways,  and  artless  peculiari- 
ties ;  one  who,  with  all  her  gypsy  wild- 
ness,  is  yet  able  to  express  herself  by  a 
definite  dramatic  method,  and  in  symmet- 
rical forms  of  art.  Each  new  performance 
that  Ada  Rehan  gives  is  an  additional  proof, 
not  coming  as  a  surprise,  of  her  authentic 
power  and  fidelity  as  an  exponent  of  char- 
acter and  an  interpreter  of  woman's  experi- 
ence. In  her  embodiment  of  Miss  Hoyden 
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there  was  great  exuberance  of  roguish  glee, 
demure  archness,  and  exhilarating  impetu- 
osity ;  but  beneath  all,  and  interfusing  all, 
there  was  the  gladness  of  a  pure  mind  and 
the  enchantment  of  a  generous  heart.  Mr. 
Daly's  revision  and  revival  of  the  old  Van- 
brugh- Sheridan  relic  was  worth  all  the 
trouble  it  cost,  for  the  sake  of  that  one 
performance.  The  production  would  nat- 
urally interest  as  a  dramatic  curiosity ; 
the  acting  of  Ada  Rehan  as  Miss  Hoyden 
invested  it  with  a  charm,  at  once  gleeful 
and  gentle,  which  will  long  endear  it  in 
happy  remembrance.  Vanbrugh's  Hoyden 
and  Congreve's  Frue  are  the  primitive 
types  of  that  character  upon  the  English- 
speaking  stage.  The  hoyden  has  often 
been  drawn,  and  with  a  higher  colour  and 
surrounded  with  more  enticing  allure- 
ments of  comic  circumstance ;  but  in  her 
essential  fibre  she  is  unchanged.  The 
modern  actress  must  possess  great  comic 
vim  who  can  revert  to  the  primitive  type, 
as  Miss  Kehan  did,  and  still  make  it 
effective. 

The  time  has  been  when  The  Hunchback 
was  viewed  as  a  classic.  That  time  began 
about  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  comedy 
was  first'  made  known,  and,  in  America, 
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was  presented  with  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs. 
Barnes,  and  Fanny  Kemble,  successively, 
as  its  heroine.  From  that  time,  during  a 
period  of  at  least  one  generation,  that  piece 
occupied  a  place  of  the  first  eminence 
in  public  esteem.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years,  although  it  has  served  the  ambitious 
purpose  of  several  beautiful  and  brilliant 
women,  —  notably  of  Kate  Bateinan,  Ade- 
laide Neilson,  Ada  Cavendish,  and  Mary 
Anderson,  —  it  has  gradually  declined  in 
publicity  and  faded  out  of  fashion,  so  that 
the  old  view  of  it  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  away  with  the  generation  by  which 
it  was  entertained.  A  drastic  method  of 
theatrical  comment  upon  social  life,  and  of 
theatrical  admonition  as  to  morality  and 
conduct,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  gentler 
system  of  such  writers  as  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Bulwer,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  ;  and  the  con- 
temporary dramatic  monitor  portrays  man- 
ners and  celebrates  virtue  by  such  means  as 
showing  the  almost  successful  endeavour  of 
a  polished  blackguard  to  corrupt  his  wife's 
mother.  That  is  only  one  among  many 
current  denotements  that  times  have 
changed. 

In  the  period  of    The  Hunchback,  not- 
withstanding its  deficiencies,  dramatic  art 
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could  still  deal  with  the  auspicious  aspects 
of  human  nature  and  social  life,  and  it  does 
not  seem  then  to  have  been  considered  true 
that  all  men  are  licentious  and  all  women 
frail.  In  that  comedy  the  observer  sees 
the  image  of  a  pure  girl  in  the  freshness 
and  the  glory  of  her  youth,  and  in  the 
experience  —  which  is  as  nearly  celestial 
as  any  human  experience  can  be  —  of  her 
first  love.  Momentarily  she  is  bewildered 
and  beguiled  by  the  dazzling  pleasures  of 
sudden  social  popularity,  and  temporarily 
—  having  been  piqued  into  wayward  action 
and  hateful  entanglement — she  is  con- 
vulsed with  grief,  pride,  and  passion,  in 
a  conflict  between  love  and  duty  ;  but  at 
the  last,  her  integrity  of  character  and  her 
stability  of  principle  assert  themselves,  and 
she  stands  forth  the  ideal  of  that  incarnate 
excellence  which  redeems  human  life  from 
meanness,  sterility,  and  the  blight  of  the 
commonplace  —  a  noble  woman  !  All  sim- 
ple and  trite,  no  doubt,  alike  in  subject  and 
treatment !  No  cantharides  in  the  draught ! 
No  absinthe  on  the  rim  of  the  beaker  !  The 
appeal  of  The  Hunchback  is  to  elemental 
instincts  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
Its  blank  verse  may  be  antiquated  and 
artificial ;  -its  episodes  of  playfulness,  with 
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Modus  and  Helen,  are  a  little  insipid ;  its 
plot  is  slender  ;  but  it  is  a  play  that  shows 
a  fine  dramatic  ability,  —  the  talent  to 
evolve  dramatic  effects  from  a  rational, 
coherent  treatment  of  characters  and  of 
incidents  that  are  true  and  simple,  and  to 
do  that  in  a  romantic  method  of  poetry, 
and  not  in  the  hard,  commonplace  method 
of  photographic  prose.  The  contemporary 
public  may  not  care  for  this  piece,  may 
view  it  rather  as  a  shadowy  relic  than  as 
a  substance  ;  yet  it  is  well  that  the  present 
generation  should  sometimes  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  comedies  that  its  fore- 
fathers admired  and  enjoyed ;  and  even  if 
there  were  nothing  but  the  historical  ele- 
ment in  Mr.  Daly's  revival  of  The  Hunch- 
back, the  revival  would  still  be  important. 

But  the  public  was  not  invited  to  look 
upon  a  reliquary.  The  performance  was 
one  of  frequent  grace  and  of  singular 
beauty.  Ada  Rehan  entered  with  pro- 
found sympathy  into  the  experience  of 
Julia,  and  her  presentment  of  that  heroine, 
in  her  ingenuous  girlhood  and  amid  her 
rural  surroundings,  was  effected  in  a  mood 
of  buoyant  gayety  and  frank  sweetness, 
without  any  hint  of  that  demure  roguish- 
in  which  the  actress  is  so  signally 
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expert,  but  which,  in  Julia,  would  be 
inappropriate.  The  skill  with  which  she 
invested  artlessness  with  piquancy  was 
conspicuously  obvious.  Her  assumption 
of  the  artificial  fine  lady  evinced  the  same 
kind  of  subtle  discrimination, — because 
the  artificiality  was  made  to  be  super- 
ficial, and  the  pure  soul  of  the  unspoiled 
girl  was  shown  through  it,  as  through 
a  transparency.  Character  is  developed 
rapidly,  and  mind  is  matured  quickly, 
under  the  stress  of  deep  feeling.  Miss 
Rehan's  portrayal  of  Julia,  in  the  tem- 
pest that  precedes  the  signing  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  and  in  the  stillness  that 
follows  it,  was  full  of  fine  significance, — 
the  depth  and  strength  of  a  woman's 
heart  thoroughly  aroused.  Her  treatment 
of  the  incident  of  the  torn  letter  again 
manifested  that  deep  tenderness  which  is 
one  of  the  potential  charms  of  her  temper- 
ament, —  a  tenderness  which  was  not  that 
of  placid,  mournful  reverie,  but  that  of 
despairing  passion.  Her  patrician  bear- 
ing, her  mute  grief,  her  childlike  sweetness 
in  the  tremulous  assertion  of  self-respect, 
and,  above  all,  her  lovely  kindness  and 
trust,  during  that  exacting  scene  with 
Clifford,  when  the  discarded  lover  has 
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become  the  reverential  servant,  were  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  the  character  of 
Julia  and  with  the  purpose  of  the  play. 
In  modulation,  symmetry,  and  sincerity 
Miss  Rehan's  interpretation  of  that  scene 
well-nigh  surpassed  precedent.  In  the 
almost  frenzied  abandonment  of  passion- 
ate protest  with  which  the  comedy  culmi- 
nates her  demeanor  was  magnificent,  while 
her  delivery  of  the  exhortation  to  Master 
Walter  —  copious,  fluent,  passionate,  tem- 
pestuous, yet  artfully  restrained  and  guided 
away  from  blatant  excess  —  was  at  once  a 
triumph  of  elocutionary  art  and  a  fine 
example  of  sustained  impersonation.  If 
knowledge  of  woman's  heart  be  a  matter 
of  consequence  to  the  observer  of  life,  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  study  of  that  sub- 
ject. The  author  of  The  Hunchback  mani- 
fested a  deep  and  wise  appreciation  of  his 
theme,  and  in  Ada  Rehan  the  beauty  of  his 
delicate  work  found  a  true  interpreter. 
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MANSFIELD  AS    SHYLOCK. 

TN  his  embodiment  of  Shylock,  Mansfield 
A  adopted  one  of  the  two  courses  which 
always  are  open  to  the  actor  of  that  part. 
He  represented  Shylock  as  an  ignoble  and 
malignant  Hebrew,  typical  of  the  passion 
of  revenge.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  por- 
tray him  as  representative,  religiously,  in 
even  the  slightest  degree,  of  the  vindictive 
rigour  of  Hebraic  law.  In  that  respect  he 
followed  the  tradition  of  Kean  and  Booth, 
rather  than  that  of  Macready  and  Irving. 
Opinion,  on  this  subject,  has  never  been 
unanimous.  Various  actors  have  pursued 
various  courses  in  their  acting  of  Shylock. 
Burbage,  according  to  a  tradition  based 
partly  on  an  old  elegy  on  him,  wore  a  red 
wig ;  and  hence  it  has  been  surmised  that 
he  gave  the  part  a  low-comedy  aspect. 
From  1701  until  1741  Lord  Lansdowne's 
alteration  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  held 
the  English  stage,  and  in  that,  the  charac- 
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ter  of  Shylock  was  reduced  almost  to  the 
level  of  farce.  Lansdowne's  piece  begins 
with  a  scene  in  which  the  ghosts  of  Shake- 
speare and  Dryden  rise,  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  it  presently  shows  a  musical  masque, 
called  Peleus  and  Thetis.  One  scene  of  it 
depicts  a  banquet,  the  Jew  being  placed  at 
a  table  by  himself,  where  he  drinks  a  health 
to  money,  as  being  his  only  mistress.  Dog- 
gett,  who  was  accounted  a  fine  Shylock, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
embodied  the  Jew  as  a  comic  person,  and 
wore  the  red  wig  of  the  low  comedian. 
Macklin  restored  Shakespeare's  comedy  to 
the  stage  in  1741,  and  impersonated  Shy- 
lock  as  a  serious  part,  — winning  a  prodig- 
ious victory,  and  establishing  his  renown. 
Edmund  Kean  preserved  the  Macklin  tradi- 
tion and  bettered  it,  and  from  Kean's  day 
to  the  present  the  character  has  been  mani- 
fested, more  or  less,  in  the  tragic  vein. 
The  elder  Booth,  Macready,  Brooke,  the 
elder  Wallack,  Forrest,  Phelps,  Edwin 
Booth,  and  Henry  Irving  have  all  walked 
hi  that  well-trodden  path.  The  elder  Booth 
spoke  the  words  in  a  sort  of  dialect,  and 
that  method  —  which  Mansfield  so  far  em- 
ployed that  he  used  a  vocal  cadence,  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  Jew  as  a  foreigner 
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among  the  Venetians  —  is  not  unusual  in 
Germany.  The  renowned  German  actor 
Bogumil  Davison,  when  he  was  in  New 
York,  in  1866,  played  Shylock,  and  illus- 
trated that  custom. 

Whenever  a  distinguished  actor  adopts  a 
new  Shakespearian  part  he  commonly  inti- 
mates that  he  has  taken  a  fresh  view  of  the 
subject  and  that  he  will  present  the  char- 
acter in  a  novel  light.  His  desire  is,  if 
possible,  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of 
iron-bound  tradition,  and  to  reanimate  an 
old  theme  with  the  piquant  spirit  of  orig, 
inality.  His  purpose  is  commendable,  but 
it  is  one  that  cannot  be  often  or  easily  ac- 
complished. All  the  important  parts  in 
Shakespeare  have  been  acted  over  and  over 
again  for  many  years,  and  by  many  able 
and  adroit  players,  and  almost  everything 
has  been  done  that  genius  could  prompt,  or 
ingenuity  contrive,  or  energy  and  munifi- 
cence accomplish,  to  refresh  Shakespearian 
representations  with  the  attractive  air  of 
novelty  and  with  the  commanding  distinc- 
tion of  exceptional  charm.  In  the  case  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Edwin  Booth's 
production  of  that  comedy,  at  the  old  Win- 
ter Garden  theatre,  was  as  fine  as  anything 
of  the  kind  could  be,  and  Henry  Irving's 
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production  of  it,  at  the  London  Lyceum, 
and  later  in  America,  was  sumptuous  and 
beautiful.  Mansfield,  who  had  never  seen 
a  representation  of  Shylock,  approached  the 
drama  with  a  fresh  mind,  and  treated  it  as 
he  would  have  treated  a  new  play.  He 
retained  most  of  the  casket  scenes  and  the 
fifth  act,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
act  he  introduced  a  picture,  illustrative  — 
by  means  of  wood-nymphs,  dance,  music, 
and  moonlight  —  of  that  divine  perfec- 
tion of  summer  night  with  which  the  felic- 
itous skill  of  Shakespeare  rounds  and  closes 
his  lovely  story  of  happy  love.  He  also 
introduced  a  new  song,1  for  Jessica,  in  place 


1  These  are  the  words  of  the  song,  written  by  me, 
and  set  to  an  old  air : 

Night  is  falling,  soft  and  still, 
Light  and  darkness  meet  and  kiss : 

Hither  come,  and  have  your  will  — 
Night  was  made  for  love  and  bliss. 

Come,  come,  come,  come ! 

Never  time  so  sweet  as  this. 


Drooping  flower  and  sighing  leaf 
Warn  a  lover  what  to  rue  1 

Leave  her  not  alone  with  grief, 
"Who  would  be  alone  with  you. 

Come,  come,  come,  come  ! 

Ever  tender,  fond,  and  true. 
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of  the  lines  that  occur  in  the  accepted  stage 
version  (for  Shakespeare  allots  no  song  to 
Jessica),  and  he  diversified  and  brightened 
the  comic  business. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  passion  of  Shy- 
lock  something  more  than  greed  and  some- 
thing more  than  personal  animosity.  There 
is  national  antipathy  and  religious  resent- 
ment. *  I  hate  him  most  because  he  is  the 
foe  of  usury,'  exclaims  the  Jew,  'but  I 
hate  him  also  because  he  is  a  Christian.  I 
act  from  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loath- 
ing, but  also  I  have  an  oath  in  Heaven, 
and  I  must  not  lay  upon  my  soul  the  guilt 
of  perjury.'  That  view  of  the  character 
would  make  it  more  august,  austere,  and 
terrific,  would  invest  it  with  more  impres- 
sive weight,  and  arm  it  with  more  author- 
ity, and  more  grandeur.  It  is  a  rational 
opinion  that  Shylock  gains  by  being  in- 
vested with  austerity,  by  being  made  an 
awful  image  of  the  inexorable  Hebrew  law, 
and  by  being  indicated  as  a  bereaved 
husband  and  an  afflicted  father.  He  has 
known  what  it  is  to  love  and  to  lose.  His 
reference  to  the  turquoise  ring  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Leah  when  he  was  a  bachelor 
is  a  note  of  remembered  tenderness.  His 
reference  to  his  "sober  house"  and  to  the 
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way  of  life  therein  denotes  a  characteristic 
blending  of  gravity  and  decorum,  such  as 
possesses  distinct  dramatic  value.  And  in 
his  final  justification  of  himself  to  Portia, 
—  "I  have  an  oath  in  Heaven,"  —  there  is 
deep  and  terrible  solemnity. 

Mansfield  took  the  simple  view  of  Shy- 
lock,  and  made  him  a  vindictive  and  cruel 
usurer,  and  he  expressed  with  power,  and 
brought  into  strong  relief,  the  craft  and 
wickedness  of  his  motives,  the  malignity  of 
his  hatred,  and  the  deadly  determination  of 
his  passion  for  revenge.  The  ideal  em- 
bodied by  Mansfield  was  an  image  of  incar- 
nate hate  and  bloodthirsty  malice,  veiled, 
as  long  as  necessity  so  ordains,  under  a 
guise  of  humour,  but  fully  liberated  at  last, 
and  winged  with  the  impetuosity  of  reck- 
less and  murderous  violence.  Some  relief 
was  afforded  by  touches  of  sardonic  humour. 
Shylock  is  not  a  humorist,  but  certain  sa- 
gacious speeches  and  keen  and  quick  re- 
joinders of  his  produce  an  effect  of  humour, 
of  which  he  is  unconscious.  Mansfield  was 
particularly  felicitous  at  points  of  that  kind, 
and  also  in  those  sudden  transitions  with 
which  the  part  is  liberally  supplied. 

For  the  practical  utilization  of  Mansfield's 
artistic  powers  and  resources,  the  character 
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of  Shylock  was  wisely  chosen.  That  part 
admits  of  the  vital  repose  which  is  tremu- 
lous concentration  at  the  summit  of  intense 
excitement ;  it  is  replete  with  action,  elo- 
quence, and  fiery  energy  ;  it  requires  pas- 
sionate tumult  and  vehement  vociferation. 
Mansfield  is  as  an  actor  of  exceptional  force, 
both  physical  and  nervous,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary vocal  power.  Entering  heart  and 
soul  into  Shylock,  he  was  completely  liber- 
ated, and  he  rose  to  a  noble  height  of  tragic 
authority.  His  utterance  of  Shylock's  ma- 
lignant irony,  in  the  speech  on  usury, — 
which  always  has  been  regarded  as  a  test 
speech, — was  copious  and  splendid.  At 
that  point  the  Jew  is,  for  one  brief  moment, 
mastered  by  the  infernal  spirit  of  vengeance, 
and  his  soul  shines  through  his  eyes ;  but, 
by  the  prudential  impulse  of  sudden  craft, 
the  mood  is  quickly  and  warily  turned  to 
that  of  semi-genial  humour.  Mansfield  made 
that  transition  with  adequate  skill,  and  the 
success  of  his  Shylock  was  assured  from 
that  instant.  His  action  and  passion,  in 
the  street  scene  with  Tubal,  seemed  almost 
to  cast  a  lurid  glow  upon  the  picture,  and 
the  crowning  beauty  of  the  impersonation 
was  then  visible  —  the  absolute  and  awful 
truth  of  a  delirium  of  exultant  hatred,  in  a 
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brain  that  is  half-crazed  with  commingled 
affliction  and  evil  passion.  That  is  the 
mountain  peak  of  Shylock ;  that  is  the 
point  at  which  most  actors  of  him  fail. 
Brooke  and  the  elder  Wallack  and  Edwin 
Booth  were  great  at  that  juncture.  Mans- 
field verged  to  the  standard  of  those 
chieftains,  in  his  tremendous  rage  and 
volubility,  his  exultation,  and  his  instan- 
taneous changes  from  triumphant  wrath  to 
hysterical  anguish.  By  way  of  denoting 
paternal  sensibility  as  an  element  of  the 
Jew's  nature,  Mansfield  made  Shylock  em- 
brace Jessica  several  times  when  parting 
from  her,  and  caused  him  to  evince  a  pain- 
ful solicitude,  as  if  his  mind  were  even 
then  swept  with  the  presentiment  that  they 
were  to  meet  no  more.  He  wrought  an 
effect  of  pathos,  also,  by  making  the  Jew 
rush  from  the  house,  after  the  discovery  of 
Jessica's  flight,  and  sink,  in  misery,  upon 
the  ground,  —  amid  the  jeers  of  maskers, 
dancing  away  into  the  pitiless  gloom.  Such 
touches  denote  a  deep  heart,  though  there 
is  little  warrant  for  them  in  the  play.  In 
the  judgment  scene  Shylock,  assured  of 
his  triumph,  has  become  sacrificial,  and  his 
malignity  is  so  well  curbed  that  it  is  made 
to  seem  cold  ;  and  he  should  never  cease  to 
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be  awful.  Nothing  indicates  more  clearly 
the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Portia  than 
her  courage  and  coolness  in  confronting 
that  monster  at  that  sinister  and  fateful  mo- 
ment. Mansfield  was  superb  in  his  expres- 
sion of  concentrated  and  implacable  resolve, 
based  on  reptile  malice  and  a  settled  con- 
viction of  success.  His  "business"  with 
the  bags  of  gold  was  new.  Other  Jews  are 
present  in  the  court ;  and,  upon  the  solicita- 
tion of  Bassanio,  they  inspect  the  ducats, 
and  thereupon  plead  with  Shylock,  in  dumb 
show,  to  accept  them ;  there  is  a  grim  pause  ; 
and  Shylock  then  finally  dashes  the  gold 
upon  the  ground  and  claims  his  bond. 
Grandeur  the  embodiment  did  not  possess. 
Sinister  force,  ferocity,  seething  passion  and 
fine  abandonment,  artistically  controlled, 
it  presented,  in  an  image  of  original  achieve- 
ment, noble  in  amplitude,  graceful  in  pro- 
portion, evenly  sustained,  and  worthy  of 
admiration. 

In  a  dramatic  period  that  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  "morals,"  and  when  "lessons," 
of  various  kinds,  are  rattling  around  like 
beans  on  a  tin  roof,  it  may  be  timely  to 
direct  attention  toward  the  fact  that  the 
great  master  of  dramatic  art  —  the  greatest 
author  of  drama  that  ever  lived  —  never 
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taught  "  a  moral,"  nor  inculcated  "  a  les- 
son." Much  may  be  learned  from  Shake- 
speare; but  that  poet  does  not  pose  as  a 
preceptor,  does  not  prompt  to  the  discus- 
sion of  social  problems,  whether  delicate  or 
indelicate,  and  never,  in  any  play  known  to 
be  his,  is  a  woman  placed  in  a  degrading 
position,  or  indicated  as,  for  that  reason, 
an  object  of  interest.  In  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  there  is  no  "  moral."  The  comedy 
tells  an  interesting  story,  and  develops 
character  by  means  of  action.  You  can 
learn  as  much,  or  as  little,  from  it  as  you 
please.  The  improbable  and  sometimes 
fantastic  structure  of  its  plot  has  been 
noticed;  but,  as  even  that  heavy-going 
commentator  Davies  has  remarked,  "  under 
Shakespeare's  direction,  improbability  les- 
sens imperceptibly,  and  the  super-structure 
is  so  beautiful  that  you  forget  the  founda- 
tion." 
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XIII. 
HENRY   IRVING  AND   ELLEN   TERRY 

As  SecJcet  and  Rosamund. 

rpENNYSON'S  tragedy  of  Becket  has  been 
J-  in  print  since  1885,  and  to  the  readers 
of  poetry  it  is  familiar.  The  acting  version 
of  it  was  made  by  Henry  Irving;  and  it 
had  its  first  performance  at  his  theatre,  the 
Lyceum,  in  London,  on  February  6,  1893. 
In  its  original  form  the  play  could  not  be 
acted.  The  author  says,  in  his  dedication 
of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  that  it  was 
"not  intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
our  modern  theatre."  By  copious  excision 
and  judicious  transposition,  Irving  short- 
ened the  tragedy,  and  made  it  practicable, 
expeditious,  and  effective.  The  original 
consists  of  a  prologue  and  five  acts.  The 
acting  version  comprises  a  prologue  and 
four  acts ;  the  whole  being  circumscribed 
within  thirteen  short  scenes.  In  both  the 
method  is  elliptical,  as  it  is  in  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  Periods  of  time  are 
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supposed  to  have  elapsed,  and  events  to 
have  occurred;  and  some  knowledge  of 
history  on  the  part  of  the  reader  and  spec- 
tator is  assumed.  For  a  well-informed  and 
thoughtful  audience,  the  play,  as  repre- 
sented, tells  a  direct,  distinct,  coherent, 
story. 

The  art  of  the  poet  and  the  dramatist  has 
been  manifested  by  Tennyson,  in  his  blend- 
ing with  the  story  of  Becket's  rise  and  fall 
the  story  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  Rosamund 
Clifford.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  in  actual  life,  the  fortunes  of  Becket 
were  in  any  way  implicated  with  those  of 
Rosamund.  The  theme  of  Becket's  mar- 
tyrdom, however,  would  be  bleak  and 
ghastly  as  the  exclusive  substance  of  a 
play ;  and  it  was  wise  and  felicitous  to 
obtain  for  it  an  atmosphere  of  romance, 
through  association  of  the  prelate's  zealotry 
with  the  monarch's  love.  In  Tennyson's 
tragedy,  accordingly,  it  is  assumed  that 
Henry  and  Rosamund  have  secretly  been 
married,  and  that  Rosamund  is  lawfully 
the  sovereign's  wife.  It  is  incidentally 
made  known  that  the  king  has  assigned  to 
her  a  residence  in  Anjou  and  also  a  resi- 
dence in  England,  the  latter  being  her  mys- 
terious Bower,  at  Woodstock,  near  Oxford. 
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It  is  further  assumed  that  Reginald  Fitzurse, 
one  of  the  ruffians  who  murdered  Becket, 
has  paid  his  addresses  to  Rosamund,  and, 
being  repulsed  by  her,  has  become  her 
bitter  enemy.  It  is  likewise  premised  that 
Henry  has  caused  Becket  to  be  chosen 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  communi- 
cated to  him  the  secret  of  Rosamund's 
Bower,  and,  with  the  intention  of  roving 
from  England  to  France,  has  entrusted  the 
person  of  Rosamund  to  the  archbishop's 
care ;  and  it  is  denoted,  as  a  preliminary, 
that  the  king  has  publicly  wedded  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  that  Eleanor 
—  hearing  of  Rosamund,  hating  her,  and 
desiring  to  accomplish  her  degradation  and 
violent  death  —  has  set  the  vindictive  Fitz- 
urse upon  her  trail,  and  commissioned  him 
to  achieve  her  ruin.  Upon  that  posture 
of  circumstances  the  action  proceeds  ;  and 
thus  the  tragedy  has  a  twofold  theme,  — 
Becket's  protection  of  Rosamund,  against 
the  malign  violence  and  murderous  perse- 
cution of  Fitzurse  and  Eleanor,  and  Becket's 
opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the 
secular  authority  of  the  king.  One  element 
is  fiction  ;  the  other  is  fact. 

The  prologue  shows  Queen  Eleanor  incit- 
ing Fitzurse  to  pursue  and  destroy  Rosa- 
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mund ;  and  it  also  shows  King  Henry,  in 
familiar  friendship  with  Becket,  divulging 
to  him,  as  to  the  most  deeply  trusted  of 
men,  the  secret  of  Rosamund's  retreat,  and 
commending  her  to  his  paternal  care.  A 
chart  of  the  Bower,  given  by  Henry  to 
Becket,  is  casually  seen  by  Eleanor;  and 
the  sight  of  it  intensifies  her  fierce  and  sin- 
ister resolve.  The  death  of  Theobald,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  is  announced  to  the 
king ;  and  it  is  made  clear  that  the  mon- 
arch will  cause  Becket  to  be  installed  his 
successor  in  that  great  office.  Act  first 
shows  Becket,  as  archbishop,  protecting 
Rosamund  from  the  pursuit  of  Fitzurse, 
and  opposing  the  royal  authority  by  refus- 
ing, as  chancellor,  to  set  the  great  seal  of 
England  upon  the  compact  called  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  —  a  compact  which, 
in  a  mood  of  compassionate  pliancy,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  sign.  Act  second  shows 
Rosamund,  in  happy  converse  with  Henry, 
in  the  Bower,  with  their  boy,  Geoffrey, 
sporting  near.  The  king  gives  to  Rosa- 
mund a  crucifix,  the  gift  of  Eleanor.  The 
chatter  of  a  servant  half  reveals  to  Rosa- 
mund that  Henry  has  espoused  another 
woman.  Act  third  shows  the  reconciliation 
of  Henry  and  Becket,  under  the  auspices  of 
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King  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France  ;  the  dis- 
covery of  Rosamund's  Bower,  by  Eleanor ; 
a  murderous  attack  on  Rosamund,  by 
Eleanor  and  Fitzurse;  and  the  timely  in- 
tervention of  Becket,  to  save  her  from 
assassination.  The  boy,  Geoffrey,  has,  by 
chance,  strayed  out  of  the  maze ;  and 
Eleanor  adroitly  makes  use  of  the  child, 
as  a  guide  to  the  presence  of  the  mother. 
Act  fourth  shows  Henry — wrought  into 
a  blind  fury  by  Eleanor's  false  report  that 
Becket  has  immured  Rosamund  in  a  nun- 
nery, in  order  to  separate  her  from  the 
king  —  crying  out,  upon  his  knights,  for 
deliverance  from  the  "pestilent  priest"; 
and  the  end  of  all  is  that  terrific  historical 
picture — perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
the  pictures  in  English  history  —  of  the 
murder  of  Becket,  before  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  And 
whoever  has  stood  beside  that  altar,  and 
meditated  on  that  awful  deed,  will  need  no 
persuasion  to  apprise  him  of  the  authentic 
majesty  of  this  tremendous  scene.  The 
wild  storm  of  thunder  that  actually  burst 
and  crashed  over  the  cathedral,  when  the 
murder  was  done,  — on  that  gloomy  winter 
evening,  December  29,  1170, — can  be  but 
faintly  suggested  in  a  theatre.  It  must 
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be  imagined.  The  effect  of  Irving's  pro- 
duction was  to  make  the  fearful  story  a 
reality,  alike  to  the  imagination,  the  senses, 
and  the  heart. 

In  the  part  of  Becket  there  are  many 
single  lines  and  half  lines  that  are  deeply 
fraught  with  a  remote  significance,  a  sub- 
tle, prescient  meaning,  furtively  indicative 
of  deeds  and  consequences  to  come.  The 
calm,  assured,  imperial  manner  of  Irving  — 
a  certain  inscrutable  depth  of  nature  and 
iron  poise  of  demeanour  —  combined  with 
his  dry,  incisive,  imperturbable,  yet  often 
passionate  delivery,  imparted  a  singular 
weight  of  authority  to  his  utterance  of 
those  speeches,  and  made  them  brilliantly 
illuminative  of  the  archbishop's  character. 
That  character  has  been  drawn  by  Tenny- 
son—  as  one  might  naturally  expect  it 
would  be  —  with  a  great  poet's  unerring 
perception  of  the  profound  meaning  of  the 
change  which  came  over  Becket  after  he 
had  mounted  the  episcopal  throne.  The 
conduct  of  Becket  is  not  explained  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  ambitious.  He  was  far 
more  than  that.  He  wished  for  power, 
and  he  gained  it.  He  wished  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Church,  and  he  asserted 
it;  and  he  was  inflexibly  determined  to 
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maintain  it.  But  also,  and  above  all,  he 
•wished  for  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh, — for  the  absolute  triumph  of  the 
divine  element  in  himself  ;  and,  in  order  to 
perfect  that  conquest,  he  lived  in  continual 
physical  mortification  and  torment,  and  he 
finally  gave  his  life.  No  man  better  knew 
than  Becket  that  he  was  doomed  to  fall  by 
the  hand  of  murder.  Opposition  to  Henry 
the  Second  was  opposition  to  a  dangerous 
and  often  fatal  antagonist,  and  it  was 
fraught  with  deadly  peril.  Moreover,  the 
written  warning  of  his  doom  was  found  in 
the  archbishop's  bosom  after  he  was  dead, 
when,  also,  it  was  discovered  that,  beneath 
his  robes,  his  body  was  covered  with  coarse 
haircloth  and  with  tormenting  vermin,  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  knees.  When  Becket 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  be- 
came an  ascetic  and  a  monk.  He  felt  his 
responsibility  to  a  Power  above  this  world. 
He  was  in  terrible  earnest.  He  gained  the 
greatest  victory  that  man  can  ever  gain  — 
the  victory  of  the  soul  over  the  body.  He 
had  faults.  He  was  a  fanatic.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  cause  which,  although  it  ought 
to  have  succeeded  then, — and  to  some  extent 
did  succeed,  —  was  destined,  under  changed 
conditions,  to  ultimate  and  salutary  failure. 
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But  history  has  not  presented  any  type  of 
heroic  character  more  absolutely  honest, 
more  formidable,  or,  as  to  intrinsic  gran- 
deur, more  illustrious  and  superb.  Sple- 
netic choler  and  wrathful  pugnacity  may 
have  disfigured  his  demeanour  and  lan- 
guage in  the  awful  last  scene  of  his  life : 
he  was  human  and  warlike,  in  a  turbulent 
age,  and  he  was  confronted  by  sacrilegious 
ruffians,  even  at  the  altar  of  his  cathedral : 
but  his  motives  and  his  constancy,  in  meet- 
ing a  violent  death,  which  he  might  have 
escaped,  were  such  as  place  him  forever  in 
the  rank  of  great  men.  In  that  way  Ten- 
nyson has  drawn  him,  and  in  that  way 
he  was  embodied  by  Irving,  whose  imper- 
sonation of  Becket,  remarkable  for  many 
attributes  of  complex  character  and  felici- 
tous impersonation  [the  piercing  side-long 
glance  and  peculiar  motion  of  the  head  not 
being  omitted],  was  especially  remarkable 
for  the  fervent  heat  and  steadfast  glow  of 
torrid  intellectual  power ;  for  fitful  tumults 
of  noble  passion  ;  for  moments  of  great 
tenderness  ;  for  the  consistent  preservation 
of  imperial  authority ;  for  the  sustainment 
of  a  perfect  illusion  ;  and,  at  the  last,  for 
a  wonderful  realisation  of  sublime,  saint- 
like ecstasy. 
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The  character  of  Rosamund  has  been 
drawn  with  that  subtle,  sympathetic  knowl- 
edge of  woman's  nature  for  which  Tenny- 
son was  remarkable.  No  poet  —  not  even 
Shakespeare  —  manifests  a  higher  ideal  of 
woman,  or  a  more  acute  perception  of  her 
complex  being.  Rosamund  unites  some  of 
the  attributes  of  Desdemona  with  those  of 
Miranda.  She  is  human,  and  yet  she  bears 
the  signet  of  Heaven.  She  is  invested  with 
the  fascinating  and  melting  enchantment 
of  sensuous  womanhood,  and  yet  she  shows 
the  clear-eyed  candour  and  frank  simplicity 
of  an  artless  child.  She  feels  the  anxious 
responsibility  of  a  mother,  and  yet  she  lives 
in  the  merry  buoyancy  of  a  light-hearted 
girl.  She  is  animated  with  the  passion  of 
a  lover,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
religious  ecstasy  of  a  saint.  She  at  once 
irradiates  pleasure  and  awakens  the  tremu- 
lous solicitude  of  humble  awe.  She  is  the 
woman  who  inspires  human  love,  and,  in 
the  same  instant,  makes  it  abashed  at  its 
own  boldness.  She  is  incarnate  purity, 
animated  by  noble  pride.  She  possesses 
mind,  imagination,  sensibility,  fidelity, 
sweetness,  glee,  and  ingenuous  charm  ;  nor 
when  the  last  emergency  arises,  does  she 
lack  heroic  fortitude.  Tennyson's  genius 
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was  more  lyrical  and  representative  than 
dramatic,  and  Tennyson's  tragedy  is  more 
a  poem  than  a  play  —  its  elements  of  im- 
agery, ideality,  and  picture  exceeding  its 
elements  of  propulsive  deed;  but  Tenny- 
son's Rosamund  is  one  of  the  loveliest  crea- 
tions in  English  literature.  No  character 
could  be  imagined  in  more  complete  uni- 
son with  the  nature  and  attributes  disclosed 
hi  the  acting  of  Ellen  Terry.  She  embodied 
it  in  a  fluent  and  delicious  vein  of  sponta- 
neity. In  that  part,  as  in  Goethe's  Marga- 
ret, she  conquered  by  simply  allowing  a 
rich  individuality  to  show  itself  through 
careless  glee,  confiding  abandonment,  and 
a  sweet  bewilderment  of  tremulous  appre- 
hension, and  once  through  the  proud  self- 
assertion  of  elemental  nobility.  That  seems 
not  difficult  in  the  saying,  but,  obviously, 
it  must  be  difficult  to  do  ;  for  wherever,  in 
acting,  the  effect  of  nature  is  most  absolute, 
there  the  means  of  art  have  been  applied 
with  the  most  of  glamour,  and  concealed 
with  the  best  of  disguise.  Throughout  her 
performance  there  was  no  effort.  All  was 
grace.  In  the  fugitive  scene  with  Becket 
and  in  the  affectionate  prattle  —  half  rail- 
lery, half  fondness  —  in  the  Bower  scene 
with  Henry,  the  conditions  are  so  simple 
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that  the  effect  might  have  become  insipid 
but  for  her  sumptuous  personality,  her  pro- 
found sincerity,  the  plenitude  of  her  entic- 
ing and  piquant  ways,  the  sunshine  of  her 
face,  and  the  music  of  her  delicious  voice. 
During  those  scenes  her  preservation  of 
girlish  sprightliness  never  lapsed,  —  till, 
with  the  final  exclamation,  "Some  dread- 
ful truth  is  breaking  on  me,"  she  struck 
the  chord  of  tenderest  pathos,  and  showed 
herself  all  Woman.  Beauty  and  tenderness, 
in  forlorn  apprehension,  overshadowed, 
shaken,  and  made  half  wild  with  nameless 
dread,  constitute  an  afflicting  image  of 
lovely  grief,  such  as  Ellen  Terry,  beyond 
all  the  players  of  our  time,  is  best  fitted  to 
impress  upon  the  heart.  There  is  for  Rosa- 
mund but  one  scene  in  the  tragedy  that 
requires  much  strength  or  much  variety  of 
action  —  the  scene  in  which  Eleanor  comes 
upon  her  and  threatens  her  with  violence. 
That  scene  was  conceived  by  the  poet  in  a 
mood  of  dramatic  inspiration,  and  it  is  both 
powerful  and  beautiful.  On  the  one  side  is 
a  hard,  cruel,  vindictive  woman,  maddened 
by  jealous  hate,  offering  to  her  helpless 
victim  the  choice  between  life,  with  foul 
dishonour,  and  sudden  and  murderous 
death.  •  On  the  other,  is  a  timid,  shrinking 
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girl,  at  first  overwhelmed  and  piteous  with 
fear  and  horror,  but  presently  firm  and 
splendid  with  intrinsic  nobility  —  that  great 
glory  of  the  pure  spirit  to  which  physical 
death  is  nothing.  Ellen  Terry  satisfied 
every  condition  of  that  exacting  scene, 
passing,  in  quick  alternation,  from  solici- 
tude and  tremor  to  courage,  resolve,  and 
sublime  fortitude,  and  suggesting  that  ideal 
of  perfect  woman  which  glorifies  the  world. 
The  rescue,  by  Becket,  at  that  point  of 
action,  was  made  by  Irving  with  superb 
dramatic  effect  and  with  consummate  maj- 
esty. The  last  glimpses  of  Rosamund  are 
very  touching  —  when  she  prays  in  the  dusk 
of  the  great  cathedral,  as  the  doom  draws 
near,  and  when  she  kneels,  in  anguish, 
beside  the  dead  primate,  when  the  doom 
has  fallen.  Ellen  Terry's  presence  sus- 
tained the  awful  solemnity  of  that  afflicting 
climax,  and  by  the  spell  of  genius  kept 
unbroken  the  perfect  illusion  of  art. 

The  rank  of  an  actor  is  not  determined 
by  the  ebullitions  of  writers,  but  by  the 
permanent,  as  distinguished  from  the  eva- 
nescent, effect  that  he  produces  upon  the 
public  mind.  Irving's  limitations  and  de- 
fects have  been  frequently  and  fully  por- 
trayed. No  actor  since  Garrick  has  elicited 
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so  much  or  such  caustic  censure ;  and  no 
actor  has,  by  the  noble,  authentic  force 
of  genius  and  labour,  made  his  way  to 
illustrious  eminence,  over  such  inveterate 
forces  of  opposition.  The  victory  of  Irving, 
was  long  since  accomplished.  He  is  not 
only  a  great  manager,  he  is  a  great  actor. 
His  performance  of  Hamlet  is  the  best 
performance  of  that  part  now  to  be  seen 
on  any  stage  in  the  world.  Portions  of 
his  embodiment  of  Macbeth  are  magnifi- 
cent. He  has  acted  King  Lear,  and  pro- 
duced upon  the  best  minds  of  the  time  an 
impression  of  absolute  greatness.  His  im- 
personations of  Mathias,  in  The  Bells,  and 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  Lesurques,  Dubosc, 
Eugene  Aram,  and  Charles  the  First  are 
full  of  inspiration,  and  are  marvels  of  abil- 
ity in  dramatic  art.  His  acting  arouses 
curiosity,  inspires  interest,  and  awakens 
sympathy ;  and  for  that  reason,  he  is  able 
to  maintain  the  pre-eminence  that  he  has 
gained.  Genuine  and  permanent  fame  in 
art  consists  in  becoming  a  delightful  and 
beneficent  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  mankind.  That  result 
is  not  dependent  on  external  agencies  of 
any  kind,  but  upon  the  irresistible  author- 
ity and  charm  of  intrinsic  genius,  charac- 
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ter,  endowment,  and  self-devoted  and  wisely 
directed  zeal.  That  result  has  attended  the 
life  of  Henry  Irving.  He  plays  many  parts, 
in  which  the  ample  resources  of  his  art  are 
potently  displayed ;  but  he  plays  no  part 
in  which  the  springs  of  his  genius  are  more 
clearly  revealed  than  they  are  in  Becket  — 
the  springs  of  imagination,  sympathy,  and 
intellect.  That  is  the  personal  part  of  his 
triumph.  A  more  important  consequence 
is  necessarily  a  renewal  of  sympathy  with 
the  character  of  the  great  prelate,  and  a 
fresh  awakening  of  interest  in  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  English  history. 
The  memorable  struggle  between  the  Plan- 
tagenet  Henry  and  his  Chancellor  was  not 
simply  a  contest  between  State  and  Church, 
but  between  the  animal  and  the  spirit. 
Becket  represented  the  Church,  but  also, 
and  far  more  than  that,  he  represented  the 
soul ;  and  in  that  turbulent  and  tempestu- 
ous age  a  victory  for  the  spiritual  element 
in  man  was  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
the  triumph  of  the  Crown.  It  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  now  than  anything  else 
that  can  occur,  in  individual  experience  or 
in  social  development. 
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XIV. 

WILLS'S  PLAT  OP  FAUST. 

f 

THE  mental  attitude  of  Faust,  at  the 
beginning  of  Wills's  play,1  is  that  of 
commingled  bitterness  and  apathy.  He  is 
an  aged  man,  weary  of  himself  and  of  the 
world.  He  has  uttered  a  curse  upon  every- 
thing, including  the  great  virtue  of  patience, 

»  William  Gorman  Wills  was  born  in  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  in  1828,  and  he  died  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, December  14,  1891.  He  was  a  portrait-painter, 
a  novelist,  a  dramatist,  and  a  poet.  Among  his  plays 
are:  The  Man  o'  Air  lie;  Hinko  ;  Charles  the  First ; 
Eugene  Aram;  Mary,  Queen  o'  Scots;  Bucking- 
ham ;  Olivia  ;  Nell  Qwynne ;  William  and  Susan  ; 
Jeanne;  Sedgemoor ;  Faust;  and,  in  part,  Clau- 
dian.  Wills  was  an  eccentric  character  and  a  man  of 
genius.  There  are  passages  in  his  Charles  the  First 
and  Eugene  Aram  that  show  a  rare  power  of  imagina- 
tion, together  with  a  subtle  command  of  human  hearts. 
The  farewell  words  of  King  Charles,  spoken  to  his 
wife,  are  irresistibly  touching  and  have  a  splendid 
dignity.  The  author  of  the  scene  of  Eugene  Aram's 
encounter  with  Housemann,  and  of  the  menace  of 
Mephistopheles  to  Faust,  possessed  the  great  and 
convincing  charm  of  style.  Wills  looked  at  all  sub- 
jects with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and,  in  an  era  when  almost 
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which  is  man's  chief  stay  and  last  refuge. 
At  that  supreme  crisis,  the  spirit  of  evil 
offers  to  him  —  as  the  price  of  his  im- 
mortal soul  —  knowledge  without  limit, 
together  with  the  power  and  glory  of  youth. 
A  compact  is  then  made,  and  he  agrees  to 
forfeit  himself,  whenever  he  shall  find  an 
hour  so  sweet  that  he  asks  it  to  linger. 
The  conviction  that  Faust  has  reached  is 
that  of  the  Preacher,  in  the  Bible,  —  that 
everything  is  vanity,  —  and  he  makes  the 
compact  indifferently,  feeling  that  nothing 
can  ever  come  of  it.  That  being  done,  he 

all  the  tendencies  around  him  were  toward  paganism, 
cynicism,  and  critical  satire,  he  was  not  afraid  to  dream 
and  to  utter  a  dreamer's  heart.  Those  persons  who 
thought  of  a  high  and  fine  subject  for  the  stage  in- 
evitably thought  of  Wills  as  the  man  to  treat  it  in  a 
high  and  fine  manner.  He  was  not  frugal  of  his 
resources,  or  thoughtful  of  his  reputation,  or  careful 
of  his  health ;  he  thought  only  of  doing  fine  things. 
His  novel  of  The  Wife's  Evidence  would  alone  have 
made  any  man  a  reputation.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
prodigious  wealth  of  feeling,  thought,  and  strength, 
and  to  have  squandered  it  idly  upon  the  passing  hour. 
Writers  of  not  a  tithe  of  his  originality  and  sweetness 
make  the  world  ring  with  the  din  of  their  self-assertion  ; 
but  comparatively  few  people  outside  of  the  theatrical 
set  heard  much  of  Wills,  or  know  anything  about  him. 
His  death  was  the  extinction  of  a  brilliant  mind  and 
the  close  of  a  career  in  which  there  was  much  to  be 
named  with  honour  and  remembered  with  gratitude. 
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is,  by  witchery,  restored  to  youth ;  and 
Mephistopheles  thereupon  immediately  con- 
trives for  him  the  ordeal  and  temptation 
to' which  youth  is  ordinarily  subject, — the 
temptation  through  love.  The  first  act  of 
Wills's  play  carries  him  to  that  point.  The 
second  act  is  devoted  to  the  love  story  of 
Faust  and  Margaret.  The  fiend  has  laid  a 
snare  for  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  play,  as  well 
as  in  the  poem  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
Faust  and  Margaret  are  pure  in  motive, 
and  that  if  it  were  not  for  infernal  machi- 
nations, which  they  are  powerless  to  with- 
stand, they  would  be  innocent  in  conduct. 
That  episode,  diversified  and  brightened  by 
the  comic  wooing  of  old  Martha  by  the 
scoffing,  sardonic  Mephistopheles,  terminates 
with  Faust's  abortive  effort  to  escape  from 
the  domination  of  the  fiend,  — a  revolt  which 
causes  the  sudden  threatening  assertion,  by 
Mephistopheles,  of  his  malignant  power.  In 
the  third  act,  Margaret's  brother,  Valentine, 
—  having  come  home  from  the  war,  to  find 
his  beautiful  sister  disgraced,  —  assails 
her  lover,  and,  through  the  baleful  agency 
of  Mephistopheles,  is  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Faust,  who  has  now  been  compelled  to  add 
the  guilt  of  bloodshed  to  the  sin  of  having 
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wronged  the  woman  whom  he  loves.  In 
dying,  Valentine  rebukes  his  sister  for  her 
fault,  and  Margaret  then  seeks  the  church, 
and  would  find  refuge  and  comfort  in 
prayer ;  but  there  again  the  sinister  power 
of  evil  opposes  her,  and  cruelly  instils  into 
her  agonised  heart  the  suggestion  of  crime  ; 
so  that,  finally,  she  is  driven  to  despair. 
In  the  scheme  of  the  demon  who  seeks  to 
ruin  him,  Faust  is  now  to  be  completely 
demoralised  and  imbruted,  so  that  he  will 
find  a  heaven  in  mere  sensuality,  and  lose 
his  forfeit  by  desiring  an  hour  of  pleasure 
to  linger.  The  Brocken  scene,  showing  an 
orgy  of  witches,  is  presented,  as  typical  of 
the  process  whereby  Mephistopheles  pur- 
poses to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  his 
victim,  —  who,  all  the  while,  resists  him. 
At  the  last,  Margaret,  who,  in  her  delirium, 
has  drowned  her  child,  is  shown  in  prison, 
from  which  her  lover  would  effect  her  de- 
liverance, but  that  a  merciful  death  releases 
her  at  once  from  earthly  trouble  and  from 
the  demon  who  has  wrecked  her  earthly 
happiness,  in  his  futile  attempt  to  capture 
her  spirit.  Faust,  at  the  supreme  moment, 
is  claimed  by  Mephistopheles,  and  with 
him  disappears  ;  but,  as  Faust,  in  his  quest, 
by  magical  and  illicit  means,  of  everlasting 
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youth  and  illimitable  knowledge,  has  found 
nothing  but  misery,  his  pledge  remains  un- 
forfeited ;  and  the  final  signification  of  the 
drama  is  the  ultimate  failure  of  evil.  Thus 
is  accomplished,  in  a  series  of  dramatic 
pictures,  the  display  of  a  struggle  that  con- 
stantly proceeds  in  the  world,  —  a  struggle 
attended  by  temporary  disaster,  but  crowned 
at  last  by  permanent  blessing. 

In  writing  his  play,  upon  the  basis  of 
Goethe's  poem,  Wills  did  not  attempt  to 
incorporate  the  complete  philosophy  of  that 
great  work,  or  to  treat  of  its  metaphysical 
subtlety,  or  to  indicate,  except  remotely, 
its  allegorical  meaning.  The  component 
parts  of  it  that  he  endeavoured  to  repro- 
duce are  its  love  story,  its  characterisation, 
its  spiritual  investiture,  its  dramatic  move- 
ment, and  its  weird  atmosphere.  Most  of 
all,  he  strove  to  tell  its  love  story  in  a 
manner  that  might  prove  effective  for  an 
English-speaking  audience.  Tbe  love  story 
of  Faust  and  Margaret  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  great  representative  fiction,  — 
one  that  is  both  tragical  and  pathetic, — 
ennobling  the  mind  and  purifying  the  heart. 
Faust  and  Margaret  are  presented  as  honest 
lovers,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  that  .relation  between  them  should  not 
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innocently  exist.  They  are  impelled  into 
sin,  and  into  consequent  misery,  by  the 
malignant  agency  of  an  evil  spirit,  incar- 
nated in  Mephistopheles,  and  endued  with 
preternatural  power  for  the  pursuit  and  the 
partial  accomplishment  of  a  wicked  pur- 
pose. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  beautify 
their  error  by  any  touch  of  allurement,  or 
to  palliate  their  fault,  or  to  perplex  moral 
perception  as  to  their  wrong-doing,  or  to 
inculcate  any  ethical  doctrine  concerning 
their  experience.  They  are  portrayed,  in  a 
poetical  manner,  as  actors  and  victims  in 
a  tragic  drama  of  life  and  love,  —  a  drama 
that  is  representative,  for  the  reason  that, 
while  love  is  the  mainspring  of  human  con- 
duct, all  human  life  is  a  struggle  between 
good  and  evil.  Elemental  passions  and 
typical  facts  of  experience  seem  to  be  the 
proper  subjects  of  dramatic  art.  To  exclude 
them  from  the  drama  might  be  to  destroy 
it.  A  harmful  influence  may  be  diffused 
by  the  misuse  of  those  materials,  but  it 
cannot  be  exerted  by  the  honest  presenta- 
tion of  them.  Still  less  can  it  be  dissemi- 
nated when  they  are  presented  in  a  spirit 
of  high  and  pure  morality,  and  are  made 
tributary  to  an  afflicting  portraiture  of 
human  grief  as  the  consequence  of  sin. 
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The  spectacle  of  Margaret,  alone  in  her 
anguish,  a  heart-broken  suppliant  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  surpasses, 
in  its  warning  and  saving  power,  the  best 
homily  that  ever  was  made.  The  delirium 
and  death  of  Margaret,  in  her  prison,  mean 
more  than  any  precept  that  could  be 
uttered.  It  is  not  pretended  that  every- 
thing that  exists  may  properly  be  displayed 
in  drama ;  but  surely  nothing  can  be  amiss 
which  is  selected  with  pure  taste,  and  used 
with  a  right  purpose.  Wills' s  play  shows 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  virtue,  and  illus- 
trates the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil. 
Its  presentment  of  human  weakness  and 
error,  while  frank,  is  refined  and  full  of 
pity.  Margaret  is  not  a  wanton.  Faust 
is  not  a  libertine.  There  is  no  sophistical 
effort  to  make  wrong  appear  to  be  right,  or 
to  inspire  sympathy  with  depraved  ideals, 
or  to  formulate  principles  defensory  of  vice. 
The  portraiture  of  sardonic  malignity,  while 
made  grimly  humorous,  is  made  sinister, 
hateful,  and  repulsive.  At  every  point, 
therefore,  the  morality  of  the  play  is  invul- 
nerable. If  there  be  a  defect  in  its  moral 
fabric,  it  is  that  of  pitiless  austerity, — 
Faust  being  held  responsible,  and  rigidly 
afflicted,  for  a  state  of  things  which  he  has 
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been  but  indirectly  and  partly  instrumental 
in  causing ;  a  state  of  things  of  which  he 
repents,  which  he  deeply  deplores,  and  from 
which  he  endeavours  to  withdraw,  and 
would  withdraw,  but  for  the  magical,  pre- 
ternatural, irresistible  power  of  the  fiend, 
to  whom,  at  the  outset,  he  has  made  a  des- 
perate surrender  of  the  will.  The  play,  like 
its  great  original,  —  although  it  follows  at 
a  long  distance, — is  an  allegorical  poem; 
and  as  such  it  bears  upon  the  struggle 
through  which  many  minds  of  this  epoch 
seem  to  be  passing,  — the  struggle  between 
materialism  and  spirituality,  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  senses,  and  the  nobler  aspira- 
tions of  the  soul. 
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XV. 
EDWARD    8.  WILLABD. 

Hamlet  and  The  Professor. 

ALMOST  every  serious  actor  sooner  or 
later  presents  himself  as  Hamlet.  The 
character  is  beautiful,  and  the  ambition  to 
embody  it  is  both  natural  and  noble.  Wil- 
lard  possesses  attributes  as  an  actor  that 
would  give  importance  to  his  performance 
of  almost  any  part  that  he  might  choose 
to  represent.  Intellectual  concentration, 
dignity  of  aspect,  intensity  of  demeanour, 
weight  of  personality,  power  and  melody 
of  voice,  copious  resonance  of  delivery,  the 
capacity  of  quick  transition  from  quietude 
to  trenchant  impetuosity,  — those,  together 
with  fine  stature  and  rugged  grace  of  move- 
ment, are  blended,  in  his  nature,  with  the 
self-absorption  and  the  physical  strength 
essential  to  sustain  an  exacting  character  at 
a  high  tension  of  life.  Those  qualities  were 
manifested  in  his  embodiment  of  Hamlet,  — 
a  performance  which,  technically,  was  often 
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excellent,  but  which,  for  reasons  that  are 
partly  constitutional  and  partly  those  of  vo- 
lition, was  scarcely  ever  true  to  the  poet  or 
eloquent  to  the  heart.  Further  observation 
of  Willard's  presentment  of  Hamlet  may, 
perhaps,  discover  in  it  more  truth  of  ideal 
and  greater  felicity  of  appropriate  execution 
than  are  discernible  now  [1894].  The  actor 
has  but  lately  adopted  the  part  into  his  rep- 
ertory, and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  his  purpose  in  the  embodiment 
of  it  has  already  been  accomplished.  Per- 
fection in  Hamlet,  if  ever  yet  it  was  achieved 
by  anybody,  was  not  achieved  in  an  instant. 
In  so  far,  however,  as  his  views  of  the  trag- 
edy can  be  gathered  from  his  impersona- 
tion, in  its  present  state,  Willard  has  neither 
formed  the  right  ideal  of  Hamlet,  nor  chosen 
the  right  method  for  its  expression. 

The  theory  has  gained  acceptance,  of  late 
years,  that  a  method  of  familiarity  in  de- 
meanour and  colloquialism  in  speech  may 
advantageously  be  applied  to  the  poetic 
drama.  That  once  distinguished  actor, 
Charles  Fechter,  used  that  method,  and  his 
use  of  it  was  admired.  In  the  judgment 
of  Fechter,  Hamlet's  soliloquy  upon  death 
was  an  impediment  to  the  movement  of  the 
tragedy,  and  therefore  a  thing  to  be  omitted. 
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He  did  not  discard  it,  but  he  caused  it  to 
be  written  in  the  form  of  prose,  and  as  prose 
he  delivered  it.  His  acting  was  harmonious 
with  that  denotement.  In  the  graveyard 
scene  he  presented  Hamlet  seated  upon  a 
tomb,  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other, 
and  with  his  hands  clasped  upon  his  right 
knee,  —  much  as  if  he  were  Obenreizer,  or 
Jasper,  or  any  other  easy-going  gentleman 
of  the  modern  dress-coat  drama.  That  style 
was  flexible,  and  it  persuaded  some  observ- 
ers that  they  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
seeing  Hamlet  as  an  actual  man.  That  style 
has  lasted,  and  it  has  found  other  expo- 
nents. In  its  proper  place  it  is  delight- 
ful, but  when  it  is  associated  with  poetical 
ideals  it  tends  to  degrade  them.  Willard 
seems  to  have  comprehended  Hamlet  as  an 
absolutely  sane  man,  embittered  by  painful 
experience,  and  to  have  determined  to  rep- 
resent him  —  in  the  spirit,  and  apart  from 
externals  —  as  an  actual  person  of  the 
present  day.  His  performance  was  based 
on  realism,  and  it  was  executed  in  the 
"natural"  manner.  Only  one  result  is 
possible  from  that  method.  Hamlet  re- 
mains a  sufficiently  effective  play,  but  it 
ceases  to  be  poetry.  The  element  of  Ham- 
let's nature  that  Willard  expressed  was  the 
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slightly  cynical  bitterness  of  it,  —  a  quality 
which,  as  indicated  in  Shakespeare,  is  that 
melancholy,  hopeless,  acrid  gall  of  suspicion 
and  sarcasm,  often  associated  with  mental 
derangement.  Upon  the  lovely,  dreamlike, 
pensive,  affectionate,  mournful,  supersti- 
tious, weird,  haunted,  desolate,  phantas- 
mal aspects  of  Hamlet's  mind  the  actor 
cast  no  light;  and,  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
have  bestowed  little  or  no  attention  upon 
that  spiritual  experience  which  Hamlet  was 
intended  to  represent.  He  played  the  part 
like  an  actor  possessing  it;  never  like  a 
man  whom  it  possesses  and  whose  soul  it 
has  enthralled. 

Among  the  many  sidelights  that  are 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  Hamlet  no 
one  is  more  illuminative,  for  an  actor,  than 
his  mother's  description  of  him,  given  at 
the  grave  of  Ophelia.  After  the  fit  of  mad- 
ness has  passed,  his  patience  is  that  of  the 
female  dove  :  "  his  silence  will  sit  drooping." 
Hamlet  has  occasional  accessions  of  fren- 
zied strength,  and  he  is  capable  of  sudden, 
though  intermittent,  tumults  of  action  ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  he  drifts  and  dreams,  and, 
although  he  never,  for  even  an  instant,  ceases 
to  suffer,  his  predominant  attribute  is  gen- 
tleness. Hamlet  means  spiritual  misery. 
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He  does  not  grieve  simply  because  his  father 
has  died,  or  simply  because  his  widowed 
mother  has  precipitately  married  his  uncle. 
He  grieves  —  and  in  that  grief  he  contem- 
plates suicide,  before  the  apparition  of  his 
father's  ghost  —  because  his  mind  is  over- 
whelmed with  long  brooding  upon  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  spiritual  environment.  He 
deeply  desires  that  his  relations  with  that 
appalling  mystery  may  be  adjusted.  He  is 
everywhere  baffled.  His  mind  is  unhinged. 
And  in  that  condition  of  agony  [which  the 
temper  of  the  present  day  would,  probably, 
call  "morbid,"  and  would  dispose  of  with 
a  flippant  jest  or  a  comic  song],  he  receives 
the  shock  of  a  visitation  from  the  other 
world,  and  after  that  experience  he  is  always 
in  the  border-land  between  reason  and  mad- 
ness. No  actor  can  attain  more  than  a  su- 
perficial success  in  Hamlet,  unless  he  has 
participated  in  that  form  of  possible  human 
grief,  and  unless,  also,  he  possesses  the 
intrinsic  personal  charm  that  can  turn 
even  sorrow  into  enchantment.  The  slen- 
der, handsome  gentleman,  whose  elocution 
neither  domestic  infelicity  nor  the  paternal 
spectre  can  disturb,  is  not  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet;  neither  is  the  latter-day,  agnos- 
tical  cynic.  Willard  did  not  indicate  sym- 
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pathy  with  Hamlet's  spiritual  condition,  nor 
even  a  perception  of  it.  He  was  refined, 
picturesque,  interesting,  dramatic,  modern; 
a  smooth,  middle-aged  gentleman ;  a  fluent 
and  flexible  actor,  completely  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  a  play ;  a  model  of 
executive  efficiency,  and  even  of  fiery  res- 
olution ;  never  the  haunted,  bewildered, 
dejected,  mournful,  half -crazed  Prince  — 
never  the  authentic  oracle  of  that  great 
message  for  the  soul:  "If  it  be  now,  'tis 
not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be 
now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the 
readiness  is  all."  Hamlet  wins  and  sways 
by  condition,  not  by  deed;  and,  therefore, 
the  more  an  actor  of  him  strives  after  stage- 
effect,  the  further,  naturally,  he  drifts  away 
from  the  truth.  Willard's  Hamlet,  like  that 
of  the  late  John  McCullough,  was  replete 
with  effective  embellishments  of  profes- 
sional mechanism,  but,  like  that  muscular 
achievement,  it  lacked  the  essential  soul. 
Practically  a  Hamlet  so  capable  of  action 
would  perforate  Uncle  Claudius  and  dis- 
perse the  court  of  Denmark  in  half  an 
hour,  instead  of  wasting  time  with  "  craven 
scruple"  and  "thinking  too  precisely  on 
the  event."  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Willard's  purpose  was  to  make  himself 
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comprehensible,  by  commonplace  minds, 
as  a  grim  and  caustic  cynic  and  an  apt, 
scheming,  expeditious  avenger,  of  the  purely 
practical  kind.  His  advent  as  Hamlet  was 
heralded  with  official  promise  of  "a  per- 
formance entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
realistic  movement  of  the  age,"  —  which 
is  exactly  what  Hamlet  ought  never  to  be. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that,  with 
such  a  design,  the  haunted  Prince  should 
first  have  turned  his  back  upon  the  phantom 
and  then  violently  pursued  it,  and  that,  in 
the  supreme  scene  of  the  killing  of  Polonius 
and  the  rebuke  of  the  queen,  he  should 
have  caused  no  effect  of  frenzy,  nor  the 
least  feeling  of  awe,  nor  the  least  sense  of 
pathos. 

Willard's  stage  version  of  Hamlet  differs 
in  some  respects  from  others  hitherto  pre- 
sented. In  the  second  scene  of  act  first, 
after  Hamlet  has  been  apprised  of  the 
apparition,  the  king  and  courtiers  re- 
enter,  and  the  subsequent  scene,  between 
Laertes,  Ophelia,  and  Polonius,  passes  in 
the  throne-room.  By  that  expedient  the 
customary  front-scene  is  obviated.  Act 
second  is  amplified  by  the  introduction, 
from  act  third,  of  the  soliloquy  on  death, 
"To  be.  or  not  to  be,"  together  with  the 
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subsequent  colloquy  between  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia.  Those  passages  are  inserted  after 
"  Look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes, 
reading."  Hamlet  is  made  to  conceal  him- 
self behind  curtains,  so  that  he  may  over- 
hear, in  act  third,  the  king's  instructions  to 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  and  also  the 
king's  soliloquy,  before  the  vain  attempt  at 
prayer.  There  was  a  curtain  after  the 
prayer,  and  the  third  act  was  done  in  two 
parts.  Act  third  is  made  to  comprise  the 
first  three  scenes  of  act  fourth,  and  to  close 
with  the  king's  adjuration  as  to  "the  pres- 
ent death  of  Hamlet "  in  England,  —  all  the 
parts  being  so  blended  that  there  are  no 
front-scenes.  Act  fourth  includes,  without 
change,  the  scene  of  Ophelia's  madness, 
that  of  the  passion  of  Laertes,  that  of 
Horatio  and  the  letter,  and  that  of  the 
compact  between  Laertes  and  the  king  ; 
while,  after  the  queen  has  described  the 
drowning  of  Ophelia,  soldiers  bring  in  the 
dead  body,  upon  a  bier  of  hurdles,  and  it 
is  attended  by  Laertes,  weeping.  Act  fifth 
is  divided  by  a  curtain,  after  Ophelia's 
burial,  —  at  "  This  grave  shall  have  a  liv- 
ing monument,"  —  and  the  Osric  and  duel 
scenes  are  made  to  constitute  a  sixth  act, 
which  passes  in  the  courtyard  of  the  cas- 
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tie.  The  fencing-match  is  played  with  both 
4 'rapier  and  dagger."  A  jester,  or  court- 
fool,  is  introduced,  but  he  does  not  speak. 
The  double  ghost  is  used,  in  act  first,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  fugitive  charac- 
ter of  that  illusory  spectre,  at  the  exclama- 
tory words  "  'Tis  here  I "  "  >  Tis  here  !  " 
"'Tis  gone!"  The  text  was  freely  cut, 
especially  in  the  lines  allotted  to  Horatio, 
Polonius,  and  the  queen.  There  were  no 
new  readings.  Hamlet  says  "siege  of 
troubles,"  and  not  "sea."  Horatio  says 
"dead  waist,"  and  not  "dead  vast." 
Hamlet  says  "he  wafts  me  still,"  and 
"where  thrift  may  follow  feigning,"  in- 
stead of  "fawning,"  and  he  speaks  more 
than  is  usually  spoken  of  the  speech  about 
Pyrrhus.  He  likewise  repeats,  in  an  eager 
whisper,  the  speech  of  Lucianus,  when 
doing  the  murder,  in  the  orchard,  and, 
instead  of  "mobled  queen,"  Hamlet  says 
"inobled  queen," — a  reading  taken  from 
the  first  Shakespeare  folio.  Some  of  those 
expedients  are  new:  others  have  long 
been  in  use.  Hamlet,  in  stage  custom,  has 
usually  kept  a  wary  watch  upon  the  king ; 
Ophelia's  dead  body  has  been  produced  at 
the  end  of  act  fourth ;  the  double  ghost  is 
old ;  and  the  "  inobled  queen  "  was  adopted 
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by  Edwin  Booth,  in  1878,  and  is  so  printed 
in  his  published  Prompt-Book  of  Hamlet, 
in  every  edition  of  it  after  the  first;  and 
it  probably  is  correct,  —  although  "  mobled 
(dishevelled)  queen"  occurs  in  both  the 
quartos,  of  1603  and  1604,  and  in  the 
second  folio,  1632.  The  most  material 
change  made  by  Willard  was  the  trans- 
ference of  passages  from  act  third  to  act 
second,  an  alteration  for  which  he  had 
the  actor's  reason  —  that  it  enabled  him 
to  create  a  strong  effect  at  an  earlier 
time  in  his  performance.  No  Shakespeare 
scholar  is  likely  to  approve  of  it.  In  the 
queen's  apartment  the  portrait  of  the 
dead  king  Hamlet  was  placed  behind  a  cur- 
tain, which  Hamlet  drew  back,  to  reveal 
it.  Willard  sought  the  earlier  prints  of 
Shakespeare,  the  quartos  and  the  folios, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  his  text 
from  the  fountain-head ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  first  quarto  is  prob- 
ably piratical,  the  second  dubious,  and 
that  all  are  confused ;  while  the  folio 
of  1623  is  marred  with  errors.  Further- 
more, the  actor's  utmost  care  in  selection 
did  not  restrain  him  from  cutting  the  play, 
with  unprecedented  freedom.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  invest  the  tragedy  with  appro- 
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priate  scenery,  —  mostly  sombre,  invariably 
massive,  and  at  times  spectral.  A  mag- 
nificent effect  was  produced  by  presenting 
Hamlet's  ghost-scene  as  passing  upon  u  The 
dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff,"  and  still 
another,  by  the  breaking  of  a  red  dawn, 
immediately  after  the  ghost  had  disclosed 
his  fatal  secret.  The  Castle  of  Elsinore  — 
artfully  imbued  with  the  mysterious,  subtle, 
sinister  air  of  a  place  that  is  haunted  — 
was  kept  continually  in  view ;  so  that,  from 
one  point  or  another,  it  dominated  every 
exterior  scene.  When  Miss  Mary  Anderson 
produced  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  London 
Lyceum,  a  similar  plan  was  followed,  in 
the  scenic  treatment  of  the  tower  that  is 
the  principal  architectural  object  of  Verona. 
Willard  not  only  provided  scenery  which, 
in  its  gray  and  melancholy  tone,  was  deeply 
impressive,  but  he  discarded  the  hackneyed 
music,  so  long  associated  with  the  piece,  and 
chose  a  new  set  of  marches  and  accompani- 
ments. The  sentinel  scene  received  that 
conscientious  interpretation  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  as  the  keynote  of  the  play. 

Objection  against  many  theatrical  com- 
positions that  relate  to  quaint  and  gentle 
character,  pastoral  incidents,  sentimental 
experience,  and  the  common  occurrences 
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of  everyday  life  is  the  natural  objection 
of  taste  and  vivacity  against  things  that 
are  trite,  insipid,  and  dull.  It  is  not  sim- 
plicity of  subject  that  so  often  makes  the 
domestic  play  a  burden,  it  is  mawkish 
treatment.  In  The  Professor's  Love  Story, 
by  J.  M.  Barrie,  a  simple  theme  is  treated  in 
a  light  and  free  manner,  —  with  the  vigour 
of  a  bright  mind,  with  deep  tenderness  of 
feeling,  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  character,  piquant 
humour,  grace  of  style,  and  frequent  dra- 
matic effect.  Nothing  will  ever  seem  inap- 
propriate on  the  stage  that  comes  accredited 
with  virtues  like  those;  and  all  the  more 
welcome  is  that  sweet,  pure,  refined,  and 
sparkling  drama,  because  interpreted  by  an 
actor  whose  powers  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
whose  equipment  and  experience  place  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 

Willard's  most  conspicuous  stage  tri- 
umphs, in  an  earlier  time,  were  gained 
in  characters  that  are  evil  and  sinister. 
It  is  remarkable  of  him  that  he  has  acted 
with  equal  facility  characters  that  repel 
sympathy,  and  characters  that  enchain  it. 
He  possesses,  in  a  marked  and  unusual 
degree,  the  power  of  impersonation.  In 
The  Professor's  Love  Story  the  character 
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assumed  by  him  is  quaint,  genial,  and 
lovable.  The  background  of  the  story  is 
the  rich,  sweet,  tranquil  home-life  of  Eng- 
land. The  Professor,  whose  mind,  for 
many  years,  has  been  devoted  to  science 
and  scientific  writing,  has  passed  through 
the  period  of  youth,  without  its  usual 
experience ;  and  now,  having  come  to 
that  maturity  with  which  romance  and 
sentiment  are  accounted  inharmonious,  he 
is  suddenly  overtaken  and  subdued  by  love. 
The  object  of  his  passion  is  a  beautiful  girl, 
who  works  for  him,  as  a  secretary;  and 
the  theory  of  the  play  is  that,  while  he  is 
aware  of  some  mysterious  personal  derange- 
ment, he  does  not  perceive  the  nature  of 
his  trouble,  and  does  not  know  the  cause. 
To  present,  in  a  state  of  semio- comic 
bewilderment,  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
refined,  sweet,  learned,  eccentric,  tender, 
and  droll,  and  to  show  in  what  manner 
he  ascertained  the  secret  of  his  perturba- 
tion, and  what  result  came  of  it,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  drama,  —  a  purpose,  in 
Willard's  management  of  its  central  char- 
acter, that  was  brilliantly  and  humorously 
accomplished.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
man,  however  eccentric,  could  be  in  love 
without  knowing  it,  and  without  knowing 
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the  object  of  his  passion.  Still,  such  a 
thing  is  not  impossible.  The  philosopher 
Newton  cut  a  large  hole  in  his  study  door 
for  the  cat,  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  kit- 
ten ;  and  the  poet  Bowles,  when  dressing 
for  dinner,  could  not  find  his  "  other  black 
silk  stocking,"  because  he  had,  inadver- 
tently, put  both  stockings  upon  one  leg. 
Anything  may  happen  to  an  absent-minded 
dreamer,  whose  thoughts  are  on  everything 
except  himself.  And  a  refreshing  idea  it 
is,  —  and  delightful  to  have  it  presented 
by  an  actor !  —  that  there  actually  can  be 
a  man  in  existence  to  whom  himself  is 
not  the  first  of  all  earthly  considerations. 
Willard  was  especially  happy  in  suggesting 
the  complete  unselfishness  of  the  Professor, 
the  gentle  humility  of  his  disposition,  the 
docile  candour  of  his  mind,  the  density  of 
his  preoccupation,  and  that  sweetly  troubled 
perplexity  of  the  intellect  upon  which  the 
fabric  of  character  and  scheme  of  action 
depend.  Without  the  element  of  beautiful 
simplicity,  —  not  of  manner  alone,  but  of 
feeling,  —  success  would  be  impossible. 
With  it  the  actor  converted  a  whimsical 
theory  into  a  lovely  truth. 

There  are  weak  places  in  the  play.     Its 
representatives  of  British  aristocracy  are 
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drawn  with  something  of  that  exaggera- 
tion and  injustice,  which,  in  the  treatment 
of  that  subject,  appear  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  "liberal"  mind.  Weak-minded, 
petty,  and  futile  persons,  no  doubt,  exist 
in  all  ranks  of  society ;  but  British  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  not  necessarily  idiots, 
because  they  happen  to  bear  titles.  Scorn 
of  the  titled  classes  may,  in  a  work  of 
theatrical  art,  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
react  upon  the  listener,  and  seem  spiteful. 
The  matrimonial  conspiracy  against  the 
Professor  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  farce 
than  of  comedy.  The  attitude  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's sister  toward  the  lady  of  his  love 
seems  not  reasonable,  and  not  that  of  per- 
fect good-breeding.  The  comic  scenes  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry  are  episodical,  and, 
though  amusing,  are  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  dramatic  fabric.  And  there  is  need- 
less delay  and  superfluous  talk,  after  the 
end  of  the  action  has  been  reached.  But 
all  defects  were  overshadowed  by  the  wealth 
of  feeling  and  the  incessant  felicity  of  art 
with  which  Willard  embodied  the  principal 
character.  Not  since  Lester  Wallack,  in 
his  best  days,  played  Sir  Oswin  Mortland, 
has  a  performance  of  this  order  been  seen, 
that  was  nearly  so  brilliant ;  while  in  homely 
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grace,  and  unconscious  humour,  it  approxi- 
mated to  the  standard  of  such  poetic  crea- 
tions as  Irving' s  Primrose  and  Jefferson1  s 
Rip. 

For  the  habitual  observer  of  the  acted 
drama  it  is  an  inexpressible  relief  and 
comfort  to  turn  away  from  the  dark  por- 
trayal of  evil  passions  and  from  the  weari- 
some analysis  of  moral  obliquity,  and  to  let 
the  tired  mind  repose  for  a  while  upon  a 
spectacle  of  gracious  and  urbane  character, 
sweet  and  gentle  humanity,  romantic  senti- 
ment, pure  and  tender  feeling,  and  serene 
rural  life,  —  with  its  soft  touches  of  colour, 
its  pleasing  lights  of  eccentric  humour,  and 
its  soothing  environments  of  pensive  med- 
itation and  deep  and  blissful  peace.  As 
you  look  upon  Willard's  embodiment  of 
the  Professor,  and  see,  at  last,  those  happy 
lovers  strolling  away  into  the  leafy  lane, 
you  seem  to  stand  in  one  of  those  dream- 
like villages  of  pastoral  England,  to  catch 
the  scent  of  the  hawthorn,  and  to  hear  the 
distant,  mellow  chimes,  while  the  gloaming 
slowly  darkens,  and  the  wind  in  the  great 
elm  trees  whispers  at  once  a  blessing  and 
a  prayer.  And  when  you  come  away  from 
that  performance  your  mind  is  ennobled,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  kindness  hi  your  heart. 
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XVI. 
LAWRENCE   BARRETT   AS   LANCIOTTO. 

Francesco,  da  Rimini, 

THE  story  of  Francesca  of  Rimini  is  an 
episode  of  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines.  Those  wars  began  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  (1495) 
Charles  the  Eighth,  of  France,  invaded  Italy. 
It  is  thought  that  the  names  Ghibeline  and 
Guelph  originated  in  a  contest  for  the  im- 
perial crown,  between  Conrad  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  Duke  of  Swabia  and  Lord  of 
Wiblingen,  and  Henry,  nephew  of  Welf, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1138.  From  Wiblin- 
gen is  derived  Ghibelin  ;  from  Welf  is  de- 
rived Guelph.  The  Popes  took  the  side  of 
the  Guelphs,  and  so  did  many  of  the  Italian 
cities.  The  Ghibelines  at  first  prevailed, 
but  eventually  they  were  suppressed.  Most 
of  them  were  expelled  from  Italy  in  1267, 
when  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  was 
beheaded,  by  command  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
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The  period  of  the  story  is  the  thirteenth 
century.  Dante,  by  whom  it  was  told, 
died  at  Ravenna  in  1321.  Rimini,  in  the 
old  conflict,  took  the  side  of  the  Guelphs ; 
Ravenna  of  the  Ghibelines. 

It  is  at  the  period  when  the  Guelphs  are 
predominant  that  the  Lord  of  Ravenna 
deems  it  politic  to  seek  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Rimini,  so  as  to 
cement  a  peace  and  either  secure  the  safety 
of  his  city  or  obtain  an  opportunity  to 
overcome  by  treachery  the  city  of  his  an- 
cient foe.  That  marriage  and  its  conse- 
quences make  the  theme  of  Boker's  tragedy. 
In  that  work  the  Lord  of  Rimini,  Malatesta, 
has  two  sons, — Lanciotto,  who  is  deformed, 
and  Paulo,  who  is  handsome.  Francesca, 
daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of 
Ravenna,  is  promised  in  marriage  to  Lan- 
ciotto ;  but  Paulo  is  sent  to  escort  her  to 
Rimini.  Her  father,  Guido,  fearful  that 
she  may  reject  the  alliance  with  the  ugly 
Lanciotto,  if  she  prematurely  sees  him, 
casually  deceives  her  into  the  fatal  belief 
that  the  proposed  husband  is  he  who  comes 
as  envoy  —  the  handsome  Paulo,  whose 
beauty  has  already  attracted  her,  and  who 
already  loves  her.  The  journey  to  Ra- 
venna is  made,  and,  at  sight  of  Lanciotto, 
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Francesca  exhibits  aversion;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  Ravenna,  she  determines  to  keep 
her  promise  and  marry  him.  At  the  altar 
he  perceives  her  antipathy,  and,  upon  an- 
nouncement of  a  Ghibeline  revolt,  he  dashes 
away,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury.  Paulo  and 
Francesca  become  guilty  in  their  love,  and 
their  secret  becomes  known  to  a  court 
Fool,  Pep6,  by  name,  who  hates  them. 
By  him  they  are  betrayed  to  Lanciotto,  — 
who  first  murders  the  malignant  Fool,  and 
then  kills  both  wife  and  brother.  His  death 
follows,  and  that  ends  the  tragedy. 

Leigh  Hunt's  poem  on  the  story  of  Fran- 
cesca da  Rimini  bears  the  explanatory  title 
of  "The  Story  of  Rimini,  or  Fruits  of  a 
Parent's  Falsehood,"  and  is  divided  into 
four  cantos,  and  that  author  provides  a 
synopsis  of  the  story.  "  Giovanni  Mala- 
testa,  Lord  of  Rimini,"  he  says,  "has  won, 
by  his  victories,  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Francesca,  daughter  of  the  reigning  count 
of  Ravenna,  and  is  expected,  with  a  gor- 
geous procession,  to  come  and  marry  her. 
She  has  never  yet  seen  him.  The  proces- 
sion arrives.  The  Prince  is  discovered  not 
to  be  Giovanni  Malatesta,  but  his  brother 
Paulo,  whom  he  has  sent  as  his  proxy. 
Francesca,  nevertheless,  is  persuaded  to  be 
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affianced,  and  goes  with  him  to  Rimini." 
Hunt  then  falls  into  the  old-fashioned  argu- 
ment style,  and  proceeds  thus  :  "  Effects 
of  the  sight  and  manners  of  her  husband 
upon  the  bride.  His  character.  Paulo  dis- 
covers the  part  he  had  been  led  to  play.  Re- 
sult of  the  discovery  to  him  and  Francesca. 
Giovanni  is  called  away  from  Rimini  by  a 
revolt.  The  lovers  are  betrayed  to  the 
Prince.  He  slays  them  and  sends  their 
bodies  in  one  hearse  to  Ravenna." 

A  beautiful  passage  in  Hunt's  poem  is 
the  description  of  the  ride  of  Francesca, 
Paulo,  and  their  train,  through  the  pine 
forest  of  Ravenna  to  Rimini.  It  must  have 
been  remarked  by  all  readers  that  ever 
gave  attention  to  the  subject  that  the  story 
of  Giovanni,  Paulo,  and  Francesca  resem- 
bles that  of  King  Arthur,  Launcelot,  and 
Guinevere.  In  both  cases  the  man  who  is 
sent  to  bring  home  the  bride  to  her  bride- 
groom, whom  as  yet  she  has  never  seen, 
becomes  her  lover,  and  wins  her  love. 
Only,  in  the  contrasted  conduct  of  King 
Arthur  and  Giovanni,  when  betrayed,  a 
wide  divergence  is  shown  between  sublime 
endurance  and  frantic,  murderous  passion. 

In  each  of  the  various  versions  of  the 
story  of  Francesca,  use  is  made  of  the  inci- 
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dent  of  the  lovers  at  their  book.  They  are 
reading  about  Launcelot  and  Guinevere 
when  their  lips  meet  in  their  first  kiss.  In 
Hunt's  poem  they  are  betrayed  to  Giovanni 
by  a  fop  whose  offensive  attentions  Fran- 
cesca  had  repelled. 

The  first  production  in  New  York  of 
Boker's  tragedy  of  Francesco,  da  Eimini 
occurred  on  September  26,  1855,  at  the 
Broadway  theatre,  under  the  management 
of  E.  A.  Marshall.  The  chief  characters 
in  the  piece  were  cast  as  follows :  — 

LANCIOTTO E.  L.  Davenport 

PEPE Charles  Fisher 

FRANCESCA :• Mme.  Ponisi 

PAULO Lanergan 

MALATESTA David  Whiting 

RITA Josephine  Manners 

It  was  not  entirely  successful.  E.  L. 
Davenport's  performance  of  Lanciotto  was 
unimaginative,  mechanical,  and  melodra- 
matic, so  that  its  artifice  destroyed  in  it  the 
effect  of  nature.  That  was  one  cause  of 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  tragedy. 
But  another  unpropitious  force  was  inher- 
ent in  the  work  —  a  redundance  of  mo- 
notonous versification.  Boker's  plays,  like 
the  dramatic  fragments  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall and  of  Robert  Browning,  though  fine 
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in  texture,  noble  in  literary  elements,  and 
often  eloquent  and  brilliant,  show  but  little 
discrimination  in  the  allotment  of  language 
to  character.  Their  text  is  of  a  uniform 
fibre  and  colour,  and  there  is  sometimes  an 
excess  of  it.  That  is  the  case  with  Fran- 
cesco,, and,  being  in  so  far  undramatic  that 
it  made  its  appeal  somewhat  more  to  the 
ear  than  to  the  eye,  the  piece  proved  te- 
dious. Perhaps,  also,  the  popular  taste  of 
that  period  was  not  accordant  with  the 
spirit  of  a  work  so  impassioned.  Francesco, 
soon  went  upon  the  shelf ;  and  there  it 
remained  till  the  autumn  of  1882,  when  it 
was  resuscitated  by  Lawrence  Barrett. 

The  first  and  second  acts,  being  prepara- 
tory, are  languid  in  movement,  and  are 
preachy.  The  elements  of  narrative  and  of 
oratory  had  not  been,  and  they  cannot  be, 
quite  suppressed.  The  omission  of  Lanciotto 
from  the  second  act,  although  a  necessity, 
operated  as  a  defect.  Such  lightness  as  the 
play  possesses  is  but  the  ghastly  glow  of  a 
grim,  bitter,  sardonic  humour, — expressed 
in  the  character  and  the  jibes  of  P6p6,  the 
Jester,  —  blent  with  a  cumbersome  playful- 
ness of  the  two  wily  and  treacherous  chief- 
tains, Malatesta  and  Polenta.  Hence  its 
colour  is  so  sombre  as  to  be  almost  oppres- 
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sive.  The  blackness,  however,  was  some- 
what relieved  by  the  incidental  pageantry 
and  by  the  glowing  brightness  of  the  dra- 
matic action.  For  a  man  in  trouble  and 
misery,  Lanciotto  had  too  much  to  say. 
That  the  drift  and  the  catastrophe  are  ob- 
vious from  the  outset  is  not  a  blemish. 
The  same  is  true  of  Othello  and  of  Macbeth. 
Surprises,  mysteries,  and  complications  are 
the  attributes  of  novels,  not  of  dramas. 
A  more  essential  defect  is  the  triteness 
of  the  story,  when  divested  of  its  embel- 
lishments, and  considered  with  particular 
reference  to  the  ignoble  drift  of  its  conclu- 
sion. A  woman  is  beloved  by  two  men, 
for  one  of  whom  she  pretends  love,  while 
for  the  other  she  feels  it.  With  one  she 
weds ;  with  the  other  she  is  false.  Her- 
self and  her  paramour  are  finally  murdered 
by  her  husband,  who  then  slays  himself. 
That  has  occurred  many  times,  and  art  has 
often  embellished  that  posture  of  amatory 
affairs  —  moving  through  feverish  suspense 
to  a  climax  of  murder  and  desolation.  The 
thinker  would  like,  occasionally,  to  come 
upon  a  different  result.  "  Who  loves 
raves,"  Byron  said,  and  said  the  truth. 
There  is  something  glorious  in  the  wild, 
voluptuous  frenzy  of  an  Antony ;  but  hu- 
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man  nature  can  rise  to  a  loftier  height  of 
greatness  by  its  conquest  of  the  passions 
than  by  its  submission  to  them,  and  its 
inevitable  sequent  defeat  and  ruin.  King 
Arthur  is  a  grander  character  than  Othello 
—  a  far  grander  character  than  Lanciotto. 
No  being  can  be  accounted  free  or  great 
who  lets  the  poise  of  his  nature  and  the 
steadfast  security  of  his  soul  depend  upon 
the  prosperity  of  his  passions  or  the  fidelity 
of  human  love.  Perhaps  dramatic  effect 
could  not  be  copiously  extracted  from  a 
story  treated  in  accordance  with  those  views 
of  life,  but  they  may  solace  the  reader 
who  happens  to  be  weary  of  the  everlasting 
theme  of  carnal  emotion. 

A  great  beauty  in  Lawrence  Barrett's 
performance  of  Lanciotto  was  the  exquisite 
proportion  of  the  work  —  its  moderation,  at 
the  outset,  and  then  its  gradual,  balanced, 
natural  growth.  The  character,  though 
sombre  with  wretchedness,  and  moody  and 
miserable  with  bitter  self-communing  and 
the  unsatisfied  longing  of  a  passionate, 
affectionate  nature,  was  never  allowed  to 
become  flaccid  or  supine.  Alertness  of  the 
brain  sustained  it,  at  every  point,  in  brill- 
iant vigour,  and  it  rose  in  power  and  ex- 
panded in  terrible  beauty,  accordingly  as  it 
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was  wrought  upon  by  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  conflict  of  passions. 
Therein  was  shown  the  high  quality  of  re- 
pose at  extreme  tension,  which  is  so  noble 
and  satisfying  an  attribute  of  the  dramatic 
art.  Another  great  beauty  in  Barrett's 
performance  was  the  actor's  consistent 
preservation  of  that  tone  of  vague,  wistful 
mournfulness,  —  not  weak,  not  forlorn,  but 
reticent,  profound,  and  pathetic,  —  which 
naturally  appertains  to  a  human  life  that 
has  been  cursed  with  deformity  from  its 
birth,  and  which  cannot,  as  human  creat- 
ures mostly  do, .  adjust  its  relations  with 
other  persons  thoughtlessly  and  with  gleeful 
carelessness. 

In  reviving  that  tragedy  Barrett  was 
both  judicious  and  fortunate.  He  formed 
the  true  ideal  of  Lanciotto  —  a  great  soul, 
prisoned  in  a  misshapen  body,  intense  in 
every  feeling,  tinctured  with  bitterness, 
isolated  by  deformity,  tender  and  magnani- 
mous but  capable  of  frantic  excess  and 
terrible  ferocity  ;  a  being  marked  out  for 
wreck  and  ruin,  and  bearing  within  him- 
self the  elements  of  tragedy  and  desolation. 
And  Barrett  acted  the  part  in  one  continuous, 
ever-ascending  strain  of  tumultuous  pas- 
sion. By  that  means  he  made  the  piece  a 
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torrent  of  light,  — luminous  throughout  its 
whole  extent  with  his  electric  spirit.  Be- 
fore producing  it,  he  had  cut  away  many 
passages  of  the  original  text;  changed 
the  arrangement  of  the  scenes ;  broken  it 
into  six  acts  ;  assigned  rightful  places  for 
the  curtains  ;  and  with  the  useful,  practical 
instinct  of  experience,  deepened  the  out- 
lines, accelerated  the  movement,  and  sharp- 
ened each  effect  of  climax. 

Francesco,  da  Rimini  is  in  six  acts,  each 
of  symmetrical  proportion,  and  each  rounded 
with  a  dramatic  picture.  In  act  first  Paulo, 
the  handsome  brother  of  the  deformed  Lan- 
ciotto,  goes  from  Rimini  to  Ravenna,  to 
obtain  Francesca  as  his  brother's  bride. 
In  act  second  Paulo  and  Francesca  meet 
and  love,  and  old  Guido  da  Polenta,  the 
father  of  the  Princess,  craftily  deceives  her 
as  to  what  manner  of  man  her  proposed 
husband  is.  In  act  third  Lanciotto  and 
Francesca  meet ;  and  the  lady,  overcoming 
her  repugnance,  and  in  order  to  save  her 
beloved  Ravenna  from  the  Guelphs,  agrees 
to  become  the  hunchback's  wife.  In  act 
fourth  Lanciotto  and  Francesca  are  mar- 
ried ;  but  the  wife  cannot  hide  her  aversion 
and  the  husband,  after  a  turbulent  outburst 
of  jealousy,  rushes  away  from  the  altar,  to 
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suppress,  in  battle,  a  sudden  revolt  of  the 
enemies  of  Rimini.  In  act  fifth  Paulo  and 
Francesca  are  betrayed  to  Lanciotto  by  the 
Jester,  Pepe,  who  falls  beneath  the  dagger 
of  the  infuriated  husband.  In  act  sixth  Lan- 
ciotto begs  his  wife  and  brother  to  vindi- 
cate themselves,  but,  becoming  assured  of 
their  sin  and  treachery,  in  a  scene  of  terri- 
ble agony,  he  kills  them  both,  and  after- 
ward kills  himself. 

The  telling  points  of  the  tragedy  succeed 
each  other  in  an  ascending  scale.  At  first 
the  movement  ambles  and  the  tone  is  quiet. 
The  first  break  is  at  the  end  of  act  third, 
when  the  Princess  falsely  but  fervently  de- 
clares that  she  loves  the  hunchback,  and 
this  deluded,  trusting,  miserable  man  re- 
joices in  a  delirium  of  exultation.  The 
next  is  in  the  cathedral  scene,  when  Lan- 
ciotto revolts  from  his  deceitful  wife  and 
brother,  and  welcomes  the  chance  of  battle. 
The  reckless  passion  there  is  overwhelming. 
The  explosive,  ghastly,  and  sinister  climax 
of  the  betrayal,  and  then  the  slaughter  of 
Pep6,  is  made  weird  by  surroundings  of 
loneliness  and  night.  The  scene  of  the 
final  vengeance  exceeds  all  previous  effects, 
in  its  clamour  of  tribulation  and  in  attributes 
of  horror. 
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Barrett's  delivery  of  one  line  —  in  which 
all  the  pent-up  misery  is  crystallised  into 
words  of  simple,  burning  eloquence  — 
has  long  been  remembered.  When  Paulo 
has  entreated  the  moody  Lanciotto  to  be 
hopeful,  and  to  "  look  up,"  the  answer  is  a 
quick,  involuntary,  lamentable,  wailing  cry 
of  passionate  despair  :  » I  cannot,  brother  : 
—  God  has  bowed  me  down."  Moments 
like  that,  in  which  there  is  subtlety  as  well 
as  power,  and  which  discover  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart,  impress  the  lis- 
tener as  more  affecting  in  themselves,  and  as 
nobler  achievements  for  the  actor,  than  those 
frenzied,  tumultuous  outbursts  —  the  one 
of  frantic  joy  and  the  other  of  frantic  fe- 
rocity—  with  which,  ending  the  third  and 
fourth  acts,  Lawrence  Barrett  usually  elec- 
trified his  audience,  and  swept  the  house 
like  a  whirlwind.  Yet  those  paroxysms  of 
tragic  power  were  very  splendid.  It  was, 
doubtless,  the  sense  of  those  opportunities, 
existent  in  the  tragedy,  masked  behind  an 
intense,  fiery,  and  indomitable  intellectual 
concentration,  which  attracted  Barrett  tow- 
ard the  character  of  Lanciotto.  It  is  a 
character  that  fitted  him  wonderfully  well, 
and  he  made  in  it  one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  his  career.  The  quality  that  he 
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had  reason  to  avoid  is  that  of  insistence. 
In  acting,  as  in  every  other  form  of  art, 
effects  should  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  last  and  crowning  glory  is  the 
dream-like  haze  of  illusion. 

There  are  fourteen  characters  in  the 
piece,  aside  from  the  chief  one,  but  only 
three  of  them  are  conspicuously  prominent 
„ — Pepe,  Francesca,  and  Paulo.  The  char- 
acter of  Pepe  is  drawn  with  vigour,  imagina- 
tion, and  precision.  In  him  deformity  is 
of  the  mind,  —  wherein  it  has  been  gener- 
ated by  long-continued,  implacable,  and 
excruciating  cruelty  and  injustice.  **  This" 
should  have  been  a  noble  creature,"  as  is 
said  of  Manfred,  but  affliction  and  torture 
have  perverted  him  into  a  sardonic,  exul- 
tant scoffer  at  all  forms  of  misery,  his  own 
included.  He  is  the  most  brilliant  presence 
in  the  tragedy.  He  shines  with  the  lustre 
of  the  reptile.  He  brings  down  the  ava- 
lanche of  ruin,  and  he  is  buried  beneath 
it.  He  commingles  tireless,  nervous  buoy- 
ancy, and  a  sinister,  ominous,  dreadful 
jocularity  with  biting  taunts,  extravagant 
levity,  and  wild  tirades  of  passion. 
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QUEEN   KATHARINE    AND  WOLSBT. 
Henry  Irving  and  EUen  Terry. 

IRVING'S  production  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  kept  the  word  of  promise  and 
justified  the  deep  interest  with  which  it 
was  anticipated.  The  play  is  part  specta- 
cle and  part  drama,  and  it  thus  affords  a 
double  opportunity, — that  of  pictorial  illus- 
tration and  that  of  acting.  That  opportunity 
was  improved,  with  thoughtful  purpose,  and 
with  the  effect  of  potent  intellect  and  much 
scenic  splendour.  The  scenes  which  were 
set  to  represent  the  banquet-hall  in  Wolsey's 
palace,  —  York  Place,  afterward  Whitehall, 
—  the  ecclesiastical  court,  at  Blackfriars, 
and  the  vision  of  the  dying  Queen  Katha- 
rine, were  very  beautiful.  As  an  histori- 
cal lesson  the  presentment  conferred  much 
benefit,  while  as  an  example  of  the  art 
of  acting,  it  was  authoritative  with  mind 
and  opulent  with  delicate  loveliness.  Ellen 
Terry's  performance  of  Queen  Katharine, 
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among  all  her  admirable  achievements,  cer- 
tainly was  the  greatest  image  of  represent- 
ative human  experience  —  love,  success, 
honour,  abandonment,  misery  and  immi- 
nent death  —  that  she  has  set  before  the 
public  view;  and  for  that  performance 
alone  the  production  was  memorable. 
Irving  gave  a  subtle,  stately,  potent,  and 
deeply  touching  embodiment  of  Wolsey. 
The  veteran  Howe  was  particularly  felicitous 
as  the  just  and  gentle  Griffith.  A  scene  of 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  was  set  for 
the  triumph  of  Queen  Anne  Bullen  and  the 
christening  of  the  infant  Princess  Elizabeth, 
—  a  portion  of  Henry  the  Eighth  never 
before  acted  in  America. 

Many  years  ago  that  thorough  Shake- 
speare scholar,  Mr.  Spedding,  published 
an  argumentative  paper  tending  to  prove 
that  the  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  not 
written  wholly  by  Shakespeare,  but  was  in 
part  composed  by  his  brilliant  contempo- 
rary, John  Fletcher.  No  external  evidence 
to  establish  that  proposition  was  produced. 
Mr.  Spedding  had  minutely  examined  the 
versification,  and,  having  assigned  the  piece 
to  a  certain  period  in  Shakespeare's  life,  he 
declared  that  the  style  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  written  is  not  the  style  to  which 
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Shakespeare  had  then  attained,  but  is  the 
style  of  Fletcher.  Mr.  Spedding's  conclu- 
sion—  which  he  maintained  with  ingenuity 
and  cogency  —  was  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
five  scenes  and  part  of  another,  and  that 
Fletcher  wrote  the  rest,  including  Wolsey's 
farewell  to  greatness,  and  the  passage  that 
contains  the  dying  Katharine's  vision. 
Other  Shakespeare  scholars  have  adopted 
Mr.  Spedding's  belief,  and  some  writers 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  allege  that  Fletcher 
must  have  written  the  whole  play,  and  that 
Shakespeare  had  no  part  in  its  authorship. 
A  certain  incoherence  in  its  construction, 
together  with  the  prosaic  quality  of  some 
of  its  verse,  —  such,  for  example,  as  King 
Henry's  long  speech  about  his  matrimonial 
scruples,  —  seems  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  another  hand  beside  that  of  Shakespeare. 
The  piece  was  published  in  the  Folio  of 
1623 ;  but  it  has  long  been  apparent  that 
Heminge  and  Condell  were  careless  editors, 
and  that  their  Folio  cannot  be  implicitly 
trusted.  Whether  entirely  or  only  partially 
the  work  of  Shakespeare,  the  drama,  as  to 
its  quality,  remains  unchanged.  It  is,  as 
Coleridge  called  it,  an  historical  masque  or 
show-piece.  It  contains  pageantry,  charac- 
ter, and  incident,  but  not  much  movement. 
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Its  subject  is  the  ruin  of  great  persons,  — 
such  as  Buckingham,  Wolsey,  and  Queen 
Katharine,  —  and  the  worldly  triumph  of 
insensate,  selfish  materialism,  embodied  in 
King  Henry.  Upon  that  state  of  things, 
which  is  chronic  in  human  experience, 
Shakespeare's  comment  may  be  discerned 
in  every  part  of  his  works :  — 

"Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalle'd  play: 
For  some  must  watch,  while   some   must 

sleep  — 
So  runs  the  world  away !  " 

In  the  person  of  Queen  Katharine,  Shake- 
speare has  presented  a  sweet  and  patient 
but  an  imperial  woman,  upon  whom  mis- 
fortune, injustice,  and  indignity  are  heaped 
with  unmerciful  profusion,  till  at  last  her 
spirit  is  subdued,  and  she  dies  of  a  broken 
heart.  Queen  Katharine  is  a  sufferer,  and 
the  appeal  that  her  character  and  experience 
make  is  to  human  compassion  for  wretch- 
edness, human  resentment  against  the 
infliction  of  unmerited  woes,  and  human 
reverence  for  a  pure,  magnanimous,  sub- 
missive, and  lovely  soul.  The  scenes  in 
which  the  queen  is  displayed,  although 
momentous,  are  not  those  of  much  action, 
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and  the  requirement  of  the  part  is  a  present- 
ment of  convincing  personality  rather  than 
of  deed,  —  for  which  reason  it  can  only  be 
portrayed  with  success  by  a  woman  whose 
nature  is  both  imperial  and  tender.  No 
felicity  of  art  can  there  supply  the  place 
of  individual  power,  sanctity,  and  charm. 
Ellen  Terry,  from  the  time  of  her  first 
appearance  in  America,  when  she  acted 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  in  the  tragical  play 
of  Charles  the  First,  manifested  especial 
pre-eminence  in  precisely  such  dramatic 
conditions  as  are  thus  ordained.  Her 
queens  have  never  been  painted  potentates 
who  live  in  a  pack  of  cards :  her  queens 
were  women.  She  made  Queen  Katharine 
stately,  but  not  masculine ;  authoritative, 
but  not  pugnaciously  formidable  ;  supreme 
in  natural  majesty,  not  laboriously  arro- 
gant in  self-assertion,  —  a  woman  born  in 
the  purple,  and  wearing  it  by  divine  right ; 
not  struggling,  against  inherent  meanness, 
to  maintain  herself  amid  the  difficult  in- 
vestiture of  inappropriate  pomp.  She  did 
not  follow  the  tradition  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
freighting  the  queen's  demeanour  toward 
Wolsey  with  splendid  scorn  and  regal 
menace ;  neither  did  she  assume,  as  Char- 
lotte Cushman  was,  at  one  point,  accus- 
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tomed  to  do,  an  attitude  of  iron  resolution 
and  stalwart  defiance.  Her  bearing  was 
that  of  natural  superiority,  sweet  dignity, 
and  simple  rectitude,  —  tremulous,  indeed, 
with  the  deep  sense  of  injury  [for  Katha- 
rine's woman-like  instinct  has  early  divined 
that  Wolsey  is  her  enemy,  and  that  he 
works  by  furtive  means],  but  invariably 
superb  with  intrinsic  nobility  and  suffused 
with  the  enchanting  refinement  of  rich  and 
alluring  womanhood.  The  representative 
of  Queen  Katharine  may  readily  sacrifice 
royalty  of  power  to  the  pathos  of  hope- 
less grief,  or,  by  lassitude  and  querulous 
lamentation,  may  degrade  the  sublimity  of 
endurance  to  the  monotony  of  weakness. 
Between  those  perilous  extremes  Ellen 
Terry  held  her  way  with  the  clear  insight 
of  genius,  with  admirable  discretion,  and 
with  a  wonderful  affluence  of  personal  force 
and  sweetness.  Memory  keeps,  and  will 
always  keep,  the  image  of  Charlotte  Cush- 
man's  colossal  personality  of  ravaged  great- 
ness in  Queen  Katharine  ;  but  it  is  just  to 
say  that  not  till  now  has  a  representation 
of  that  character  been  given  which  main- 
tained perfect  proportion  between  the  regal 
eminence  of  the  offended  sovereign  and  the 
profound '  misery  of  the  afflicted  woman. 
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Imperial  without  being  pretentious,  and 
submissive  without  being  weak,  tenderly 
woman-like  throughout,  and  yet  brilliant 
with  executive  expedients  of  art,  Ellen 
Terry's  Queen  Katharine  was  one  of  the 
few  essentially  great  Shakespearian  em- 
bodiments of  our  time.  In  her  demeanour 
at  the  trial,  innate  majesty  reached  its 
height,  and  in  her  presence,  manner,  and 
speech  during  the  vision  scene,  the  tide  of 
pathos  was  at  the  flood.  Beauty  of  utter- 
ance—  when  the  soul  is  in  the  voice,  and 
when  the  articulation  is  like  crystal — could 
go  no  further  than  it  went  in  her  delivery 
of  the  poor  queen's  dying  words.  The 
note,  in  Shakespeare,  is  one  of  almost 
insupportable  anguish ;  it  was,  in  her  con- 
veyance of  it,  one  of  transcendent,  inde- 
scribable sweetness.  No  other  voice  of  our 
time  could  thrill  the  heart  of  the  listener  as 
Ellen  Terry  did,  with  those  forlorn  words 
that  end  Queen  Katharine's  miserable 
story :  — 

"  Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :  tell  him  in  death  I  bless'd 

him  — 

For  so  I  will.  .  .  .    When  I  am  dead, 
Let  me  be  used  with  honour." 
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Irving  passed  from  the  prelate  of  Tenny- 
son to  the  prelate  of  Shakespeare.  There 
is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between 
Becket  and  Wolsey,  and  Irving  marked 
that  difference  with  fine  discrimination  and 
with  an  artistic  method  admirably  positive 
and  precise.  Becket  is  open  and  direct : 
Wolsey  is  crafty  and  sinuous.  Becket  is 
spiritual :  Wolsey  is  intellectual.  Becket 
exults  in  his  martyrdom  and  triumphs  in 
his  fall,  and  the  gazer  upon  that  dread 
sacrifice  triumphs  with  him.  Wolsey,  at 
first  so  haughty  and  dominant,  becomes 
forlorn  and  pitiable  in  his  abject  submission 
to  inevitable  ruin ;  and  yet,  by  a  manifesta- 
tion of  patience  and  meekness,  —  virtues 
that  not  infrequently  are  developed,  in  a 
fine  nature,  by  the  stress  of  misfortune,  — 
he  denotes,  at  the  last,  a  certain  sweet  be- 
nignity of  character  and  a  desolate  grandeur 
of  condition,  such  as  well  may  inspire  the 
deepest  reverence.  Becket  fills  the  im- 
agination and  arouses  the  soul.  Wolsey 
impresses  the  mind  and  touches  the  heart. 
Becket  irradiates  your  being  with  a  sense 
of  sublimity.  Wolsey  awakens  your  pity, 
and  commands  at  once  your  admiration  and 
your  grief .  Both  are  ambitious  churchmen, 
and  therein  they  possess  attributes  and 
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peculiarities  in  common;  but  while  it  is 
Becket's  glory  to  perish  in  his  quest  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  the  misery  of 
Wolsey  to  fall,  in  the  vain  struggle  for  the 
kingdom  of  earth.  Irving,  in  his  acting  of 
those  two  men,  made  each  ideal  distinct, 
and  invested  each  of  them  with  distinctly 
different  characteristics.  His  impersonation 
of  Becket  excelled  in  majesty,  and  it  was 
spiritually  higher  than  his  impersonation  of 
Wolsey :  but  his  embodiment  of  Wolsey  was 
more  complex  in  fibre  and  more  dramatic 
in  expression.  That  consequence  would 
naturally  result  from  the  difference  between 
the  art  of  Tennyson  and  that  of  Shake- 
speare, operating  sympathetically  on  the 
actor's  mind  —  and,  possibly,  without  his 
knowledge.  Irving  especially  manifested 
the  beauty  of  his  artistic  instinct  and  method 
by  his  unerring  fidelity  to  that  essential 
and  controlling  truth.  In  Tennyson  the 
character  and  the  action  usually  wait  upon 
the  current  of  the  language  ;  and  while  the 
splendidly  significant  contrasts  of  move- 
ment seen  by  the  poet's  imagination  are 
portrayed  in  descriptive  cadences  of  golden 
melody,  the  present  object  halts,  and  little 
or  nothing  is  visibly  accomplished.  In 
Shakespeare,  somewhat  less,  however,  in 
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Henry  the  Eighth  than  in  other  pieces,  the 
language  is  subsidiary  to  the  persons  who 
use  it. 

Wolsey  is  ambitious,  politic,  and  vindic- 
tive, but  also  he  is  intellectual,  prince-like, 
and  gracious,  —  capable  of  profuse  gener- 
osity, and  able  to  inspire  tender,  devoted 
affection.  He  has  undertaken  to  rule  a 
king,  — and  thus  to  rule  the  state,  — through 
his  profound  and  exact  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  his  resolute  alacrity  to  crush  the 
enemies  whom  he  cannot  beguile,  and  the 
sapient  craft  with  which  he  will  make 
the  selfish  interests  of  all  other  influential 
persons  converge  in  his  own  success.  He 
does  not  hesitate,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  well- 
defined  but  shrewdly  disguised  purpose,  to 
use  the  most  perilous  expedients  of  policy, 
—  the  passions  of  men  and  the  ambitions 
and  vanities  of  women,  in  the  entangle- 
ment of  their  amatory  experience.  Until 
the  period  of  his  fall,  he  is  almost  always 
playing  a  part,  and  consequently  he  abounds 
with  quick  transitions  from  reality  to  spe- 
cious artifice,  and  back  again  to  truth. 
At  all  those  points  of  precipitate  change, 
Irving  was  remarkably  effective,  —  showing 
the  great  Cardinal,  in  a  fiction,  much  as 
undoubtedly  he  was  in  life.  The  alert 
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command  to  the  secretary,  in  the  council- 
chamber,  the  cold,  incisive  reply  to  Cam- 
peius,  concerning  Dr.  Pace,  — '  *  We  live 
not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons,"  — 
and  the  perplexed,  strenuous,  moody  so- 
liloquy about  Anne  Bullen,  at  which  the 
hostile,  envious,  eavesdropping  lords  look 
on  exultant,  were  in  the  finest  vein  of 
illuminative  dramatic  art.  "  I'll  no  Anne 
Bullens  for  him."  Irving  would  naturally 
be  felicitous  at  such  places  of  executive 
circumspection  and  swift  significance,  be- 
cause of  his  vital  sympathy  with  expeditious 
intellect,  and  because,  also,  of  his  vigilant 
and  whimsical  pleasantry,  blending  mordant 
sarcasm  with  a  playful  humour,  in  which 
there  is,  at  times,  a  touch  of  grim  derision. 
Those  ingredients  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion became  very  valuable,  for  the  portrayal 
of  Wolsey.  There  is,  however,  a  deep 
heart  beneath  the  acting  of  Henry  Irving, 
—  which  is  one  reason  why  its  fascination 
endures  and  increases,  —  and  accordingly, 
when  he  reached  the  melancholy  climax 
of  Wolsey's  fate,  he  presented  a  most  sad 
aspect  of  simple  sorrow  and  gentle  dignity  ; 
and  he  spoke  the  famous  farewell,  not  with 
the  glib  facility  and  hollow  mouthing  of  a 
sonorous  elocutionist,  but  in  the  faltering 
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accents  of  a  breaking  heart.  No  Wolsey 
so  characteristic  has  been  shown  upon  the 
stage  since  the  days  of  Charles  Kean ;  and 
none  has  been  shown  that  possessed  a 
manner  of  such  ample  worldliness,  such 
intellectual  craft,  such  wide  culture,  and 
such  splendid  predominance. 

To  the  community  that  dramatic  success 
was  one  of  uncommon  importance  —  for 
there  was  much  more  in  it  than  the  triumph 
of  an  individual  actor.  No  thoughtful  ob- 
server of  Irving' s  production  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  could  fail  to  consider  that  both  play 
and  performance  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  plays  and  performances  that  cus- 
tomarily occupy  the  theatre.  Here  the  drift 
was  no  longer  earthly  and  sensual :  here 
the  meaning  was  no  longer  paltry.  Those 
great  pictures  of  life  and  death  present  the 
vanity  of  worldly  ambition  and  the  empti- 
ness of  worldly  rewards.  All  the  passionate 
endeavour  will  come  to  an  end:  all  the 
grandeur  will  be  brought  low.  For  every 
human  creature  the  hour  comes  on,  with 
soundless  step,  when  the  fever  of  this  little 
life  will  cease  to  burn,  and  all  its  turmoil 
will  sink  to  silence.  As  you  gaze  upon  the 
ruin  of  those  great  persons,  and  meditate 
what  it  is  that  loses  and  what  that  wins, 
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your  selfishness  is  rebuked  ;  you  are  taught 
charity  and  kindness ;  you  are  admonished 
that  there  is  nothing  higher  or  better  in 
the  world  than  to  be  helpful  to  others  ;  and 
you  are  strengthened  to  resign  your  low 
desires,  and  to  look  onward,  with  a  brave 
and  patient  spirit,  to  the  future  that  is  with 
God. 
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MANSFIELD'S  DANDIES. 

IT  is  the  honourable  ambition  of  Richard 
Mansfield,  in  diffusing  new  ideas  of  old 
parts  and  in  presenting  new  ones,  to  walk 
in  a  pathway  of  his  own,  and  to  rear  a  struc- 
ture not  only  of  material  prosperity,  but  of 
noble  renown.  He  has  genius,  audacity, 
and  energy,  and  his  artistic  proceedings 
are  viewed  with  uncommon  interest.  His 
performance  of  Beau  Brummell  was  pict- 
uresque to  the  eye,  pleasing  to  the  fancy, 
and  touching  to  the  heart.  It  was  a  brill- 
iant figure  that  he  disclosed,  and  in  the 
dream  scene  he  was  an  image  of  desolate 
splendour.  The  embodiment  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  original  creations  of  this 
dramatic  period  [1890] .  It  is  a  work  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  that  respect  worthy  of 
the  best  powers  and  tendencies  that  have 
been  perceived  in  the  exceptional  acting  of 
Mansfield. 
The  element  in  the  story  of  Beau  Brum- 
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mell  that  attracts  the  imagination  is  the 
element  of  pathos, — deducible  from  con- 
trast of  the  brilliant  gayety  in  which  he 
lived  with  the  squalor  and  penury  in 
which  he  died.  There  is  a  story,  —  told 
by  Captain  Jesse,  in  his  Memoir  of  the 
Beau,  —  that  once,  after  his  mind  had 
begun  to  break,  and  when  he  no  longer 
lived  in  the  actual  world  but  in  a  realm  of 
confused  memories,  he  was  observed  to  be 
greeting,  with  elaborate  ceremony,  unseen 
guests  and  speechless  visitants,  the  courtly 
lords  and  ladies  of  his  younger  and  better 
days.  That  ready-made  situation  provided 
the  closing  scene  of  Mansfield's  play,  —  and 
obviously  that  situation  nmst  depend  wholly 
on  the  actor.  A  human  wreck  is  always 
pitiable,  but  it  becomes  pathetic  only  when 
hallowed,  through  association,  with  sug- 
gested reminiscence  of  its  former  glory. 
Mansfield  denoted,  by  a  strange  touch  of 
wild  humour  and  in  a  strain  of  ghastly  sig- 
nificance, not  alone  the  haunted  isolation 
of  a  broken  mind,  but  the  impressive 
reality  of  its  vanished  power. 

George  Bryan  Brummell  was  the  Beau's 
name.  His  father,  William  Brummell,  was 
private  secretary  to  Lord  North,  from  1770 
to  1782,  and  when  he  died,  in  1794,  he  left 
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£65,000  to  be  divided  among  his  three  chil- 
dren. George  was  his  youngest  son,  born 
June  7,  1778.  He  was  imperfectly  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  but  he  did 
not  long  remain  at  either  the  school  or  the 
university  —  for  when  only  sixteen  he  was 
made  a  cornet  in  the  Tenth  Hussars,  then 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward the  Regent  and  finally  King  George 
the  Fourth.  At  Eton  he  was  called  "  Buck 
Brummell."  At  Oxford  he  was  noted  for 
idleness,  comical  mischief,  and  fellowship 
with  men  of  rank.  In  the  Hussars  he  was 
deemed  an  original  wit  and  a  good  story- 
teller. From  earliest  youth  his  manner 
was  self-centred,  his  temperament  cool, 
and  his  speech  satirical.  He  left  the  Hus- 
sars in  1800,  and  in  the  next  year  he  inher- 
ited £30,000,  and  after  that  time  he  lived 
in  London,  or  at  country  seats,  as  a  man 
of  fashion,  visiting  at  great  houses,  loung- 
ing at  fashionable  clubs,  dressing,  danc- 
ing, flirting,  gambling,  fraternizing  with  the 
Prince  Regent  and  with  prominent  noble- 
men, and  devoting  himself  to  fashion  and 
pleasure.  In  May,  1816,  being  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  he  suddenly  left  Lon- 
don and  set  up  his  residence  at  Calais, 
where  he  managed  to  exist,  in  straitened 
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circumstances,  until  1830,  when  by  the 
kindness  of  friends,  which  had  long  been 
his  only  support,  he  was  conveyed  to  Paris 
and  afterward  to  Caen.  There  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  and  he  dwelt  nearly  three 
months  in  jail.  His  latter  days  were  inex- 
pressibly wretched.  He  became  a  glutton 
and  an  imbecile,  and  in  that  condition  he 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  charita- 
ble nuns  in  the  hospital  of  the  Bon  Sau- 
veur.  In  that  retreat  he  died,  March  30, 
1840,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
of  Caen.  It  is  said  that  during  his  decay 
and  decrepitude  he  destroyed,  for  fuel, 
many  valuable  books  and  letters  that  he 
possessed, — the  letters  being  relics  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  whom  he  had  known, 
among  them  being  Sheridan,  Byron,  Mme. 
de  Stael,  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  after- 
ward Charles  the  Tenth. 

Byron  said  of  Brummell  that  the  only 
thing  remarkable  about  him  was  a  certain 
exquisite  propriety.  There  was  no  extrav- 
agance in  his  dress.  He  insisted  on  having 
clothes  that  were  perfect,  and  he  appears 
to  have  lived  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
wearing  them.  He  had  a  well-shaped 
head,  a  comely  face,  grey  eyes,  a  fair  com- 
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plexion,  a  good  person,  and  a  pleasing 
voice.  His  mouth  was  slightly  sarcastic  in 
expression.  His  countenance  was  agree- 
able. He  moved  with  elegance.  He  had 
a  way  of  saying  polite  words  as  if  he  did 
not  quite  mean  them.  He  had  fine  hands. 
His  taste  in  dress  was  correct.  He  never 
used  inharmonious  colours.  He  said  that 
a  gentleman  never  attracts  observation  by 
his  appearance.  He  was  graceful  and  dis- 
tinguished. He  could  draw  well ;  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  music  ;  he  sometimes  turned 
out  a  copy  of  complimentary  verses  ;  and 
the  only  common  taste  that  he  displayed 
was  a  harmless  fondness  for  bread  and 
cheese.  He  was  not  a  hard  drinker.  His 
supreme  test  of  character  was  cleanliness. 
His  sarcasms  were  generally  well-directed, 
and  he  could  use  the  weapon  of  ridicule 
with  effect.  "Civility,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  costs  nothing,  and  if  it  does  not  meet 
with  a  due  return,  it,  at  least,  leaves  you  in 
the  most  creditable  position."  The  story 
of  his  career  is  unblemished  with  either 
rancour  or  malignity. 

Mansfield's  embodiment  of  the  Beau  gave 
abundant  evidence  that  he  had  studied  the 
part  at  the  fountain-head.  No  trait  was 
slighted,  whether  of  character  or  dress,  — 
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although  the  nonchalant  air  was  more  Ger- 
man than  English.  But  the  wonder  is, 
—  or  would  be,  if  Mansfield  were  not  a 
student,  —  that  in  a  play  which  contains 
so  little,  an  actor  should  be  able  to  tell  so 
much.  Because  a  man  is  fond  of  drama, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  can  therefore 
write  it,  nor  does  it  follow  that  he  can 
make  a  play,  only  because  he  vaguely 
knows  how  a  play  ought  to  be  made.  Per- 
ception is  not  faculty.  For  one  dramatist 
who  invents  such  a  situation  as  that  of 
the  telegraph  scene  in  Boucicault's  Long 
Strike,  there  are  fifty  who  invent  noth- 
ing. The  dramatic  author  is  an  exception. 
Most  of  the  plays  of  any  given  period  are 
a  tissue  of  dialogue  divided  into  sections. 
That  is  especially  true  of  most  of  the  plays 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  They  are 
composed  of  talk  —  and  talk  is  not  drama. 
You  may  tell  a  story  exclusively  in  words, 
which  is  narrative  ;  or  you  may  tell  it  ex- 
clusively in  action,  which  is  pantomime; 
but  if  you  want  to  make  a  play  you  must 
tell  it  in  an  artistic  blending  of  both.  The 
faculty  to  do  that  is  not  possessed  by  one 
man  in  ten  thousand.  In  the  play  of  Beau 
Brummel  the  nearest  reach  to  the  life  of  the 
subject  was  to  the  silken  frills  that  cover  it. 
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Beau  Brummell,  indeed,  although  a  pic- 
torial person,  was  not  dramatic.  He  was 
far  from  being  a  fool,  but  also  he  was  far 
from  being  a  hero.  He  did  no  deed  that 
was  conspicuously  either  good  or  evil.  He 
bore  no  part,  except  it  were  either  orna- 
mental or  deplorable,  in  any  scene  what- 
ever. He  was  simply  a  character.  No 
dramatist,  therefore,  could  at  the  same 
time  be  true  to  Brummell' s  historic  record 
and  make  him  a  dramatic  figure.  Another 
and  a  different  man  might  be  called  by 
Brummell's  name,  put  in  his  place,  in- 
vested with  his  attributes,  and  environed 
with  a  plot ;  and  out  of  the  invented  pro- 
ceedings of  that  fictitious  individual  the 
fabric  of  a  play  might  be  constructed. 
Such  an  effort  was  made.  An  expert 
dramatist,  having  ample  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  minute  acquaintance  with 
society,  and  much  reading  well-digested,, — 
having  the  ripe  fruits  of  mature  experience 
at  his  command,  —  could,  perhaps,  portray 
with  adequate  effect  the  spectacle  of  Eng- 
lish character  and  manners,  under  the  Re- 
gency, in  circles  such  as  were  frequented 
by  Byron,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Lord  Holland, 
Lady  Jersey,  the  famous  Duke  of  York, 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The 
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piece  had  mechanical  utility.  Mansfield 
wished  to  impersonate  a  picturesque  beau, 
with  a  death  scene  ;  and  he  cut  and  carved 
the  sketch  until  he  made  it  serviceable  for 
a  portraiture  of  character.  Not  since  the 
days  of  Mark  Smith,  in  The  Knights  of  the 
Sound  Table,  has  such  a  type  of  elegant 
artificiality  been  set  before  the  public  as 
Mansfield  presented  in  the  earlier  scenes  of 
his  comedy.  In  the  dream  scene  he  was 
unique.  Instead  of  closing  with  the  death 
of  Brummell,  the  pathetic  scene  which  was 
actual  was  made  a  sort  of  dream,  or  an  in- 
terlude of  lunacy,  and  at  the  end  the  exile 
recovered  —  or  seemed  to  recover  —  to  find 
himself  again  in  favour  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  whom  he  had  been  discarded, 
and  also  surrounded  by  old  friends.  The 
story  concerns  itself  with  BrummelPs  plan  to 
retrieve  his  fortune  by  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  citizen,  and  its  frustration  by 
his  discovery  that  the  lady  is  loved  by  his 
favourite  nephew,  who  has  promised  to  wed 
her.  The  Beau  then  yields  the  girl  to  her 
lover,  and  submits  to  arrest  for  debt.  He 
subsequently  appears  at  a  lodging  in  Caen, 
in  great  destitution,  and  there  he  expires. 
Mansfield  first  acted  Beau  Brummell,  on 
May  19,  1890,  at  the  Madison  Square 
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theatre,  New  York.  The  Beau's  story, 
as  a  theme  for  a  comedy,  had  been  in  his 
mind  for  several  years,  and  he  had  long 
possessed  [from  the  pen  of  the  present 
writer]  the  ground  plan  of  a  comedy  on 
that  subject,  —  the  plan,  that  is,  of  making 
Beau  Brummell,  what  he  certainly  was  not, 
a  magnanimous  lover  who  sacrifices  himself 
in  order  to  promote  the  happiness  of  two 
young  hearts,  and  who  then  subsides  out 
of  magnificent  opulence  into  tarnished 
splendour  and  pathetic  and  almost  tragic 
decay.  The  creator  of  Beau  Brummell  as 
a  stage  figure  was  Mansfield,  and  seldom 
has  such  an  instructive  example  been  af- 
forded of  the  scope  and  puissance  of  the 
art  of  acting.  Mansfield  wished  to  embody 
the  fine  gentleman  of  an  artificial  period  of 
manners,  and  the  story  of  Brummell  at- 
tracted him  because  it  contains  the  pa- 
thetic incident  of  the  phantom  banquet,  — 
given  in  Captain  Jesse's  book,  —  and  be- 
cause it  was  environed  with  the  glittering 
adjuncts  of  fashionable  life  in  the  time  of 
the  Regency.  He  knew,  however,  —  being 
an  expert  dramatist,  as  well  as  an  experi- 
enced actor,  —  that,  in  a  play,  the  historical 
fact  is  less  important  than  the  dramatic 
effect  with  which  it  is  used.  He  would, 
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doubtless,  have  enacted  the  dandy  in  the 
same  manner  had  he  chosen  to  revive  Doug- 
las Jerrold's  comedy  of  Beau  Nash, — which 
at  one  time  was  in  his  mind,  —  a  piece 
which,  in  point  of  wit,  is  level  with  the 
standard  of  Sheridan,  and  in  which  he 
could  have  embodied  a  picturesque  per- 
son. There  was  more  dramatic  effect, 
however,  to  be  got  out  of  the  contrast  of 
effulgence  and  squalor  in  a  personation 
of  Beau  Brummell,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
Brummell  that  he  chose.  His  perform- 
ance was  an  achievement  in  the  realm  of 
imagination,  having  a  basis  of  remote  real- 
ity. Several  of  the  attenuated  witticisms 
that  are  attributed  to  Brummell  in  Cap- 
tain Jesse's  Life  were  incorporated  into 
the  part.  Everybody  has  heard  the  story 
of  "Wales,  ring  the  bell,"  which  is  a  fic- 
tion, and  of  "Who  is  your  fat  friend?" 
which  is  a  truth.  Both  of  them  emerged, 
and  those  and  others  like  them  were  asso- 
ciated with  numerous  elaborate  sallies  of 
pertness.  There  the  likeness  to  Brummell 
ended.  The  impersonation  given  by  Mans- 
field presented  a  high-minded,  kindly  gen- 
tleman, humorous  and  amusing  in  his 
fantastic  foppery,  but  right  and  fine  in 
his  conduct  at  supreme  moments,  and, 
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therefore,  an  object  of  sympathy  and  even 
of  affectionate  good-will.  As  an  ideal,  Mans- 
field's performance  was  original,  romantic, 
and  charming.  As  a  piece  of  acting  it  was 
strong,  symmetrical,  and  beautifully  fin- 
ished. And  for  his  success  Mansfield  was 
not  indebted  to  anybody. 

When  he  acted  Titmouse  in  Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year,  Mansfield's  obvious  purpose 
was  to  embody  a  personality  that  should 
interest  for  what  it  is,  rather  than  because 
of  any  result  that  was  deduced  or  is  deduci- 
ble  from  its  contact  with  experience.  In 
other  words,  the  actor  laid  his  emphasis  — 
as  it  ought  to  be  laid,  in  works  that  are 
intended  for  the  stage  —  more  upon  char- 
acter than  upon  either  story  or  moral.  A 
character  shown  in  action  is  the  soul  of  a 
play,  and  that  was  provided  by  Mansfield's 
performance. 

The  novel  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  is  a 
cumbrous,  laborious,  and  often  dull  book, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  written  in  the 
mood  of  caricature,  and  of  which  the  indu- 
bitable ability  is  not  fluent  but  petrified. 
In  that  novel  the  predominant  character  is 
Oily  Gammon,  while  Tittlebat  Titmouse  is 
a  fatuous  nonentity  —  as,  indeed,  his  name 
implies.  Mansfield  did  not  permit  himself 
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to  be  fettered  by  the  book.  His  ideal  of 
Titmouse  was  duly  appreciative  of  the  orig- 
inal —  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrup- 
ulous rascal :  but  that  original  was  modified 
by  the  actor,  and  upon  it  he  engrafted  cer- 
tain fine  attributes,  indispensable  as  the 
basis  of  both  pathetic  and  dramatic  con- 
duct. The  play  was  in  no  adequate  sense 
the  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  novel. 
The  comedian  strayed  freely  from  that 
limit,  and  his  freedom  was  justified  by  the 
felicity  with  which  it  was  used.  All  the 
same,  Titmouse  —  in  the  essential  fibre  of 
him  —  remains  a  weak  cockney  snob ;  and 
as  such  it  is  compulsory  that  he  should  be 
represented.  The  dramatist  placed  him  in 
several  situations  that  are  comical,  and  in 
one  situation  that  is  made  affecting  by  his 
forlorn  perplexity,  his  momentary  access 
of  honest  impulse,  and  his  reluctant  recti- 
tude. Mansfield's  ingenious  skill  and  pro- 
found earnestness,  combined  with  a  fine 
faculty  of  impersonation  and  distinctive 
originality,  freighted  him  with  artistic 
value,  made  him  entertaining,  and  at  the 
last  evoked  some  compassion  for  him,  as 
a  grotesque  and  helpless  image  of  suffering 
humanity.  To  expect  that  anything  more 
should  be  made  of  such  scant  materials 
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were  to  expect  a  miracle.      You   cannot 
glorify  a  shrimp. 

An  actor's  attitude  toward  his  subject, 
however,  is,  in  every  case,  the  fact  most 
essential  to  be  considered.  The  carver 
may  show  his  skill  as  well  in  cutting  a 
cherry  stone  as  in  cutting  a  ruby.  Upon 
that  principle  Mansfield  proceeded.  The 
part  is  frail,  but  it  was  treated  in  a  spirit 
of  zealous  artistic  devotion  and  with  vari- 
ous and  brilliant  ability.  The  comedian 
gave  his  public  a  new  figure,  —  a  distinct 
creation  in  the  realm  of  whimsicality,  fan- 
tastic and  sometimes  entertaining.  The 
first  scene  reveals  the  amiable,  foolish,  ri- 
diculous Titmouse  in  his  garret.  He  can- 
not pay  the  rent,  but  he  is  possessed  of 
astonishing  apparel,  he  has  an  humble 
friend,  he  is  in  love  with  his  employer's 
daughter,  and  he  wishes  for  ten  thousand 
a  year;  and  thereupon,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sordid  troubles,  that  fortune  is  an- 
nounced to  him,  and  with  it  a  title,  by 
Oily  Gammon.  The  second  scene  displays 
him  in  his  parlour.  He  can  pay  freely 
now,  but  prosperity  has  made  him  more 
than  ever  a  snob,  and,  bewildered  amid 
the  accessories  of  ancestral  portraits,  fine 
furniture,  superb  raiment,  and  servile  nun- 
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kies,  his  absurd  presence  is  a  chronic  jest. 
While  yet  an  aspirant  for  wealth  he  has 
expressed  the  ambition  to  have  his  hair 
dyed  ;  and,  now  that  wealth  has  come,  this 
male  Cinderella  of  the  dry-goods'  shop  will, 
first  of  all,  dye  his  hair.  Originally  it  was 
red.  It  now  presents  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  the  horrified  Sir  Tittlebat 
must  wear  his  hat  when  receiving  visitors, 
and  he  will,  of  course,  remove  it  at  the 
right  moment  for  a  climax.  The  third 
scene  presents  him  in  his  park.  He  is  en- 
tirely resplendent  and  monumentally  ludi- 
crous. It  is  a  festival  and  he  must  meet 
his  aristocratic  and  fashionable  neighbours, 
—  including  Lady  Cecilia  Dreadlingcourt, 
whom  the  astute  Gammon  has  decreed  that 
he  shall  marry.  But  the  affection  of  the 
comic  simpleton  is  fixed  on  Tessy  Tagrag, 
and  the  presence  of  that  charmer  makes 
havoc  equally  of  the  Titmouse  heart  and 
the  Gammon  plan.  An  entanglement,  how- 
ever, is  cleverly  provided,  through  the  ex- 
pert use  of  equivoke,  and  Sir  Tittlebat,  to 
his  amazement  and  consternation,  finds  him- 
self accepted  by  Lady  Cecilia  instead  of 
being  refused  by  her.  The  fourth  scene 
shows  him  in  his  drawing-room,  after  din- 
ner. He  is  tipsy,  and  he  totters  between 
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maudlin  sentiment  and  the  valour  that  is 
born  of  the  bottle.  The  plans  of  Gammon 
also  totter,  and  that  acquisitive  schemer  will 
coerce  Titmouse  by  disclosing  the  fact  (only 
recently  ascertained  by  himself)  that  he  is 
an  impostor, — having  no  right  to  the  fort- 
une and  the  title  with  which  accident  has 
invested  him.  An  oversight  on  the  part 
of  Gammon,  —  who  seems  ready  now  to  be 
an  open  rascal,  —  leaves  in  the  hands  of 
Titmouse  the  means  of  making  restitution, 
and,  being  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
defrauded  heir,  he  obeys  a  feeble  impulse 
of  right,  and  surrenders  the  credentials 
that  must  eject  him  from  his  opulent  rank. 
The  fifth  scene  replaces  him  in  his  garret  — 
to  which,  after  weeks  of  houseless  vagrancy, 
he  has  secretly  crept  back,  hungry,  fright- 
ened, and  forlorn ;  and  there  he  is  sought 
and  found  by  the  faithful  Tessy,  and  ulti- 
mately he  is  rewarded,  not  only  with  her 
love,  but  with  a  modest  competence  of  fort- 
une that  will  enable  him  to  make  her  his 
wife. 

That  the  play  makes  a  wide  divergence 
from  the  story  will  be  observed.  Gammon 
acts  in  good  faith,  and  therefore  he  need 
not  come  to  grief.  Titmouse  and  Lady 
Cecilia  do  not  marry,  but  are  only  mistak- 
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enly  engaged.  No  vital  harm  is  done  to 
anybody.  The  piece  glides  over  serious 
matters  and  elucidates  only  what  is  comic 
or  eccentric  in  character  and  laughable  in 
incident.  Some  of  the  fooling  was  trivial. 
Not  any  of  it  was  extraordinary  as  humour. 
The  cutting  of  the  cigar  [that  Titmouse 
would  much  rather  cut  away  in  sections 
than  smoke],  the  powdered  footman  with 
his  wooden  countenance  and  his  wax-figure 
eyes,  the  assemblage  of  the  ladies  who  have 
left  the  gentlemen  at  the  dinner-table,  the 
unanimous  resort  to  gabble  as  soon  as  a 
musical  performer  has  consented  to  please 
the  company  by  playing  the  piano,  —  all 
those  were  excellent  devices.  The  conver- 
sation among  the  ladies,  after  dinner,  writ- 
ten with  admirable  skill,  accomplished  a 
trenchant  purpose  of  keen  satire.  The  sen- 
timent and  feeling,  in  the  last  act,  were 
honest  and  hearty,  and  were  expressed 
with  quaintness  as  well  as  with  homely 
vigour. 

Mansfield's  embodiment  of  Titmouse  was 
the  exact  reversal  of  his  Beau  Brummell. 
In  Brummell  he  showed  a  man  who  is  a 
dandy  by  nature.  In  Titmouse  he  de- 
picted a  dandy  by  affectation.  In  Tit- 
mouse, as  in  Brummell,  his  humour  was 
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seemingly  spontaneous — the  fragrance  of 
the  character,  not  the  product  of  an  obvi- 
ous intention  of  operative  wit :  and  no  ob- 
server could  fail  to  see  in  Mansfield  an  actor 
who  walks  outside  of  the  beaten  track,  and 
who  interests  by  the  courage  of  an  original 
mind. 
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xrx. 

CHARLES   GATLER. 
Dramatist. 

/CHARLES  GAYLER,  who  died  in  Brook- 
vJ  lyn  on  May  28,  1892,  had  been  a  writer 
for  the  stage  during  nearly  fifty  years.  His 
first  piece,  The  Heir  of  Glen  Avon,  was 
produced  in  1839  at  the  Franklin  theatre, 
New  York.  Mr.  Gayler  was  then  a  law 
student  in  that  city,  but  in  1841  he  went 
into  the  West  and  into  politics.  After  the 
defeat  of  Henry  Clay,  in  whose  cause  he 
had  laboured,  he  became  associated  with 
The  Cincinnati  Dispatch.  When  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fever  broke  out,  Mr.  Gayler 
took  advantage  of  the  prevalent  excite- 
ment and  produced  a  drama  called  The 
Buckeye  Gold-Hunters,  which  had  a  run 
of  ten  weeks  at  the  Cincinnati  Athenaeum. 
That  was  followed  by  the  production,  at 
the  National  theatre,  of  an  operetta  called 
The  Frightened  Fiend,  a  burlesque  called 
The  Clement  County  Snake,  and  several 
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local  pieces  for  the  Yankee  comedian,  Josh 
Silsbee  [1813-1855].  In  1850  Mr.  Gayler 
returned  to  New  York,  and  for  a  while 
worked  in  journalism.  He  was  connected 
with  The  Courier,  The  Day  Book,  The 
Express,  and  the  National  Democrat,  and 
he  wrote  various  local  sketches  and  bur- 
lesque operas,  which  were  produced  at 
various  places  of  amusement.  In  1856  he 
wrote  the  comedy  of  Taking  the  Chances, 
in  which  J.  H.  McVicker  played  the  chief 
part,  Peter  Peabody.  The  peculiar  merit 
of  that  play  is  that  it  was  the  first  to  dis- 
card the  conventional  idea  of  the  Yankee, 
and  to  substitute  the  image  of  a  rational 
human  being.  Taking  the  Chances  was 
performed  all  over  the  country,  and  it 
may  be  deemed  the  basis  of  Mr.  McVick- 
er's  subsequent  success.  The  part  of  Peter 
had  been  written  expressly  for  him,  and 
was  happily  fitted  to  his  temperament,  and 
he  played  it  admirably  well.  The  piece 
was  represented  at  Burton's  theatre,  in 
Chambers  street,  and  as  late  as  1872  Mr. 
McVicker  revived  it  at  Booth's  theatre. 
Mr.  Gayler's  next  effort  was  a  burlesque 
called  Olympiana,  written  for  F.  S.  Chan- 
frau,  and  produced  at  the  French  theatre, 
then  in  Broadway.  That  was  followed  by 
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The  Love  of  a  Prince,  which  was  brought 
out  by  Laura  Keene,  who  enacted  Ser- 
geant Frederic.  J.  G.  Burnett  appeared 
as  Frederick  William  the  First.  Mrs. 
John  Wood  subsequently  "assimilated" 
the  piece,  and  acted  in  it  with  great  suc- 
cess in  California.  Miss  Maggie  Mitchell 
seized  upon  it,  also,  and  had  a  two-act 
version  of  it  made  for  her  use  by  J.  Pil- 
grim, which  —  until  stayed  by  the  author's 
injunction — she  produced,  under  the  title 
of  The  Young  Prince.  The  next  popular 
hit  made  by  Mr.  Gayler  was  an  adaptation 
from  the  French  of  Victor  Se/jour,  called 
The  Sun  of  the  Night.  That  was  acted  at 
the  old  Broadway  theatre,  under  Marshall's 
management,  with  E.  L.  Davenport,  Mrs. 
Davenport,  Mme.  Ponisi,  and  Lizzie  Wes- 
ton  in  the  cast.  During  several  seasons 
that  drama  was  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  Broadway  bills.  In  Philadelphia,  at 
the  Walnut,  it  was  acted  for  several  weeks, 
before  crowded  houses,  with  Mrs.  Bowers, 
Caroline  Richings,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Conway  in  the  cast.  That  drama,  indeed, 
has  been  acted  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
America,  and  has  been  often  pirated, — 
which  is  a  kind  of  recognition  of  its  merit. 
Mr.  Gayler  wrote  a  burlesque  for  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Florence,  called  The  Robbers  of  the 
Rhine,  which  was  played  for  fifty  nights 
at  Wallack's  old  theatre,  and  a  burlesque 
called  The  Romance  of  a  (Fery)  Poor 
Young  Man,  which  was  played  at  Mrs. 
Charles  Howard's  Boudoir  theatre.  Soth- 
ern  subsequently  took  that  piece  and 
played  it  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
United  States.  Nagle  made  a  hit  in  it, 
by  a  capital  imitation  of  Lester  Wallack. 
Several  local  sketches,  anonymously  pro- 
duced, succeeded  those  burlesques ;  and 
then  Mr.  Gayler  wrote,  for  Julia  Daly,  the 
Female  American  Cousin,  which  was  first 
produced  at  Burton's  theatre,  afterward 
the  Winter  Garden,  and  had  a  prosperous 
run.  Julia  Daly  made  a  reputation  in  that 
play.  At  the  London  Adelphi  she  acted  it 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  nights,  and 
she  subsequently  produced  it  at  many 
theatres  in  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  same 
idea,  Mr.  Gayler  wrote,  for  Sothern,  the 
American  Cousin  at  Home,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  character  of  Sam,  which 
was  original  with  him.  That  play  was 
first  acted  at  Buffalo,  afterward  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  then  in  western  cities.  It 
finally  found  its  way  to  New  York,  and 
was  acted  at  the  Winter  Garden,  undei 
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William  Stuart's  management.  W.  R. 
Blake  played  Binney,  but  failed  to  make 
it  effective.  Sothern  afterward  took  the 
piece  to  England  and  there  made  a  hit  in 
Sam.  Chanfrau  played  the  part  and  made 
it  remunerative.  One  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Gayler's  pieces  followed, — a  partial  adap- 
tation from  the  French,  entitled  The  Magic 
Marriage,  which  was  acted  at  Wallack's, 
and  gave  occasion  for  an  excellent  perform- 
ance, in  a  dual  character,  by  Mrs.  Hoey. 
The  Magic  Marriage  was  presented  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  Chicago.  It  is  a 
neat,  graceful,  refined  comedy.  Lost  and 
Won,  a  three-act  comedy  by  Mr.  Gayler, 
was  produced  at  Wallack's  during  the  same 
season  that  witnessed  the  advent  of  The 
Magic  Marriage. 

In  1861  Mr.  Gayler  wrote  Bull  Bun,  for 
the  Bowery,  where  it  had  a  prosperous 
season  of  ten  weeks,  in  a  time  of  public 
depression.  The  purpose  of  the  piece  was 
to  encourage  patriotic  ardour  by  turning 
defeat  into  victory.  No  similar  success 
had  been  achieved  in  the  Bowery  since 
Banister's  Putnam,  which  made  the  fort- 
unes of  many  managers,  and  for  which 
Hamblin  paid  the  author  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Banister  is  said  to  have  died  of 
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starvation.  Among  Mr.  Gayler's  other 
plays  are  a  melodrama  called  Society, 
from  the  French,  which  was  brought  out 
at  the  old  Bowery,  by  John  Brougham; 
The  Wizard's  Tempest,  produced  at  the  Win- 
ter Garden  in  1861  by  Professor  Anderson  ; 
Aurora  Floyd,  a  five-act  drama,  based  on 
Miss  Braddon's  novel,  written  for  Matilda 
Heron  and  produced  at  Niblo's  Garden; 
Aspasia,  a  five-act  tragedy,  also  for  Miss 
Heron,  produced  at  the  Walnut  Street 
theatre,  Philadelphia  ;  The  Connie  Soogah, 
written  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams, 
and  first  played  at  Niblo's;  98,  written 
for  Williams,  and  The  Mountain  Bell, 
which  was  acted  at  Mrs.  Con  way's  Park 
theatre,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Gayler  wrote  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  plays.  Many 
of  his  pieces  are  works  for  the  hour,  which 
having  served  their  purpose  were  thrown 
aside ;  but  he  displayed,  in  his  long  and 
laborious  career,  a  fertility  of  invention, 
a  breadth  of  humour,  a  lively  play  of 
fancy,  and  an  earnestness  of  hearty  good 
feeling  that  testified  to  wealth  and  energy 
of  mind  and  goodness  of  heart.  He  was 
a  genial,  cheerful,  amiable  man,  and  was 
greatly  liked  by  many  friends. 
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ROSSI  appeared  in  America,  not  only  as 
Othello,  but  as  Romeo  and  as  Hamlet ; 
and  in  each  of  those  parts  he  exerted  his 
trained  talents  in  a  picturesque  manner. 
His  Othello  was  a  carnal,  ferocious  per- 
formance, and,  in  that  strain,  an  effective 
one.  His  Romeo  may  have  been  admirable 
at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life.  A  robust, 
elderly  gentleman  may  be  earnest  in  his 
love,  but  the  spectacle  he  presents  when 
under  the  influence  of  that  amiable  passion 
cannot  be  edifying.  There  comes  a  time 
when  juvenile  characters  ought  to  be  laid 
aside.  With  Hamlet,  Rossi,  on  the  Italian 
stage,  had  long  been  identified ;  and  since 
Hamlet  is  a  man  prematurely  old  at  thirty, 
dejected,  grief-stricken,  and  gloomy,  the 
actor  was  better  fitted  than  in  Romeo  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  part. 

There  is  a  warrant  in  the  text  for  making 
Hamlet  fat.    The  queen,  his  mother,  uses 
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that  word  to  describe  him ;  and  she  adds 
an  intimation  that  he  is  short  in  the  wind 
—  a  peculiarity  which  protracted  vigilance 
has  failed  to  detect  in  his  stage  representa- 
tives. Yet  a  stout  Prince  of  Denmark  is 
less  poetic  and  charming  than  a  lean  one  — 
probably  because  a  suggestiveness  of  good 
feeding  gets  mingled  with  that  other  sug- 
gestiveness of  spiritualised  thought  and 
haunted  introspection,  which  is  the  fra- 
grance of  the  character.  Most  persons, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason,  prefer  the 
melancholy  Dane  without  blubber.  Rossi, 
like  Charles  Fechter,  presented  him  in  a 
state  of  almost  rubicund  bulk,  and  also, 
like  Fechter,  invested  him  with  a  pro- 
digious impetuosity  of  temperament,  such 
as  must  have  terminated  the  dynasty  of 
Claudius  in  considerably  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  read  the  play.  Aside  from 
those  qualifications  —  which  mean  that  he 
neither  looked  like  Hamlet  nor  evinced 
the  spirit  of  Hamlet  —  Rossi  gave  a  melo- 
dramatic performance  of  the  Dane,  which 
was  theatrically  effective. 

The  character  of  Hamlet,  as  it  stands  in 
English,  is  an  ideal  of  mournful  beauty,  a 
type  of  nobleness  in  mind  and  of  supreme 
exaltation  in  state,  but  blighted  by  afflic- 
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tion  and  grief,  dazed  by  the  terrible  shock 
of  a  supernatural  visitation,  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  stern  pressure  of  a  fearful 
duty  to  which  not  only  a  distressing  expe- 
rience but  innate  incertitude  and  a  pur- 
poseless, fitful,  bewildered,  agonised  spirit 
render  the  faculties  inadequate.  Such  a 
personality  may  be  imagined,  but  it  is  not 
easily  embodied.  Good  Hamlets,  if  it  were, 
would  be  numerous,  and  there  would  be 
no  need  of  discussion  of  a  tiresome  subject. 
But  the  problem  for  the  actor  of  Hamlet  is 
unspeakably  difficult.  He  must  conquer, 
not  by  deed,  but  by  condition.  The  Ham- 
let spirit  —  the  introspective,  brooding, 
dejected,  pathetic  spirit  of  a  great  mind 
overwhelmed  by  the  mystery  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  by  the  strange  state  of  man, 
and  contemplative  of  suicide  before  yet 
anything  has  occurred  that  is  unusual  in 
experience  —  must  shine  through  him,  to 
dominate  and  enthrall.  That  being  pres- 
ent, the  rest  is  easy.  That  being  absent, 
the  rest  is  soulless  mechanism.  The  ob- 
server of  Rossi's  Hamlet  saw  a  man,  not 
of  dreams  and  visions,  but  of  resolute  will 
and  spirited  activity.  That  may  be  an 
excellent  Italian  ideal,  but  it  is  not  Eng- 
lish, and  it  is  not  Shakespeare  ;  nor  was 
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the  essential  falsity  of  the  ideal  redeemed, 
for  an  English  audience,  by  Kossi's  tech- 
nical proficiency. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  a  retro- 
spect of  the  performance  should  involunta- 
rily concern  itself  more  with  the  execution 
than  the  substance.  Kossi,  apart  from  all 
question  of  Shakespearian  conception,  was 
an  eloquent  and  expressive  actor.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  apparition  his  Hamlet  was  almost 
as  much  affected  as  on  seeing  it  —  missing 
the  subtlety  of  "Saw?  who?"  which  is 
calm  wonder,  but  making  a  theatrical 
effect.  On  seeing  the  ghost,  he  fell  back- 
ward with  a  wild  cry  ;  and  although  the 
only  subsequent  remark  made  by  the  spec- 
tre that  seemed  to  affect  him  was  the  com- 
mand not  to  assail  the  queen,  his  demeanour 
toward  that  ghostly  visitant  was  replete  with 
a  fearful  reverence.  The  act  abruptly  and 
unfitly  closed  with  the  oath  —  so  as  to  make 
a  picture.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  actor's  intention  was  to  depict  the  mad- 
ness as  real  or  assumed  ;  but  either  way,  it 
was  depicted  with  fidelity  and  with  much 
beauty  of  detail,  throughout  the  colloquies 
with  the  two  courtiers  and  Polonius.  Rossi's 
management  of  his  eyes  was  notably  fine, 
and  the  sorrow  underlying  an  air  of  sar- 
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castic  humour  had  an  effect  of  rare  pathos. 
The  application  of  **  Look  if  he  have  not 
changed  colour,"  to  Hamlet  instead  of  the 
Player,  in  that  scene,  though  incorrect, 
aided  in  making  still  another  stage-point 
for  the  Prince  —  in  one  of  those  quick 
transitions  which  foreign  actors  practise, 
and  which  a  surprised  audience  sometimes 
mistakes  for  genius.  "The  play's  the 
thing,"  being  wrongly  but  powerfully 
spoken,  with  the  violence  of  a  bravo,  gave 
still  another  electric  shock.  The  suicide 
speech  was  said  with  perfect  elocution,  and 
Rossi  was  more  like  Hamlet  in  the  say- 
ing of  it  than  at  any  other  moment  in 
the  performance.  The  drift  of  the  ensuing 
scene  with  Ophelia  was  confused,  as  to  the 
element  of  madness,  by  having  Polonius 
momentarily  discovered  in  the  middle  of  it, 
instead  of  showing  him  at  the  beginning. 
Either  the  paroxysm  is  actual,  and  is 
brought  on  by  Ophelia's  repulse,  or  it  is 
assumed,  out  of  a  consciousness  of  the 
treacherous  ambuscade.  It  cannot  be  both 
at  once.  The  telling  quality  was  the  de- 
spairing tenderness  toward  Ophelia.  In 
the  play  scene  Hamlet  was  full  of  theat- 
rical antics, — offensive  to  Polonius,  inso- 
lent to  the  monarch,  turbulent  to  Ophelia, 
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obstreperous,  manifestly  aggressive  toward 
his  sovereign,  and  melodramatic  in  de- 
meanour; and  at  the  climax  he  headed 
off  the  fugacious  king  with  the  alacrity  of 
a  lad  in  a  game  of  baseball,  so  that  his 
Majesty  screamed  in  the  Prince's  face.  In 
the  closet  scene  the  killing  of  Polonius  was 
badly  done,  but  by  dint  of  much  bluster 
toward  the  queen,  and  then  of  throwing 
away  his  sword  in  order  to  show  that  no 
violence  was  intended,  Rossi  contrived  to 
make  good  melodrama  of  that  awful  and 
beautiful  passage  —  crowning  his  effort  by 
tearing  off  the  queen's  miniature  of  her 
husband,  and  grinding  it  beneath  his  heel, 
in  a  pose  of  capital  stage  fury.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  monarch  was  accomplished  with 
bowl  as  well  as  dagger,  and  it  was  felt  to 
be  a  signal  mercy  that  the  melancholy  Dane 
did  not  wind  up  by  dancing  on  the  royal 
stomach  and  taking  the  anointed  scalp. 
Rossi,  in  a  word,  applied  realism  to  poetry 
—  and  realism  applied  to  Hamlet  is  a  dese- 
cration. In  comparison  with  Rossi's  Ham- 
let, the  elderly  and  antique  Hamlets  of 
Barry  Sullivan  and  William  Creswick  are 
remembered  as  noble,  while  that  of  E.  L. 
Davenport  towers  into  sublimity. 
It  seems  desirable  that  an  occasional 
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word  should  be  spoken  in  vindication  of 
English  idea*  of  English  poetry,  and  of  the 
usages  of  the  English  stage.  The  new- 
fangled notions  introduced  by  muscular 
and  picturesque  foreigners  are  not  salutary 
in  their  influence.  It  is  not  true  that 
Othello  is  a  sensual  and  murderous  brute. 
It  is  not  true  that  Hamlet  is  a  gasconad- 
ing insurgent.  Those  and  the  other  great 
Shakespearian  ideals  exist  nowhere  out- 
side of  the  English  language.  The  English 
ideals  are  right,  and  the  English  method 
of  expressing  them  is  right.  Foreign  actors 
ought  to  deal  with  what  they  understand, 
and  give  the  great  works  of  their  own  liter- 
ature with  companies  speaking  their  own 
language.  Salvini  was  never  so  great  as 
when  he  acted  Alfieri's  Saul.  Ristori  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
Davison  as  Narcisse  Rameau,  and  Marie 
Seebach  as  Margaret,  were  noble  actors 
rightly  placed.  If  the  Hash  Drama  must 
prevail,  it  might  afford  to  proceed  with 
some  toleration  of  the  liberty  of  opinion. 
There  is  a  growing  weariness  of  being  bored 
by  foreign  genius,  and  dragooned  into  the 
acceptance,  as  great,  of  everything  that  is 
merely  odd. 
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Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry. 

IN  earlier  times,  Shakespeare's  lovely  com- 
edy, The  Merchant  of  Venice,  was  cus- 
tomarily offered  for  the  sake  of  Shylock 
alone,  and  with  that  view  it  was  mangled 
and  condensed.  In  Irving' s  production  it 
was  given  for  the  sake  of  all  that  it  con- 
tains, and  substantially  as  Shakespeare 
wrote  it:  and  when  it  is  thus  given,  not 
as  a  glorification  of  a  semi-tragic  and  bar- 
barous Jew,  but  as  a  pure  comedy,  the 
story  of  Portia  becomes  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  it,  and  the  character  of  Portia 
is  seen  to  be  its  most  important  and  con- 
spicuous figure.  As  Edwin  Booth  and  others 
used  to  give  that  piece,  it  was  all  Shylock. 
In  Irving' s  presentment  there  was  a  fine 
equilibrium  between  the  parts,  and  while 
that  bloodthirsty  Jewish  wretch,  howling  for 
his  pound  of  flesh,  was  kept  at  a  rational 
level,  the  limpid,  serene,  stately  presence 
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of  Portia  —  like  the  moon  in  a  cloudless 
heaven  —  dominated  the  whole  enchanting 
picture  of  friendship  vindicated  and  love 
fulfilled. 

Many  handsome  and  gay  women  have 
appeared  as  Portia,  but  the  character  as  it 
stands  in  Shakespeare  was  never  fully  seen 
upon  our  stage  until  it  was  presented  by 
Ellen  Terry.  The  Portia  of  other  days 
was  an  image  of  artifice  and  affectation 
in  the  sprightly  scenes,  and  of  mannish 
strut  and  declamation  in  the  scene  of  the 
trial.  She  cared  not  for  Bassanio,  and  her 
dramatic  life  had  reached  its  full  fruition 
when  once  she  had  delivered  the  speech  on 
mercy.  She  was  an  incident  to  Shylock, 
and  that  was  all.  When  Ellen  Terry  came 
to  embody  Portia,  the  public  saw  a  woman 
of  fine  intellect  and  yet  of  enchanting 
beauty  ;  an  imperial  woman,  yet  one  essen- 
tially womanlike,  possessing  a  deep  heart 
and  a  passionate  temperament,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  possessed  of  that  arch,  buoyant, 
glittering  piquancy  and  playfulness  that  are 
fluent  from  perfect  health,  perfect  inno- 
cence, and  perfect  kindness  toward  all  the 
world.  Portia  is  ua  rich  heiress."  She 
has  been  reared  in  luxury.  Her  state  is 
that  of  a  princess.  All  things  around  her 
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are  sumptuous,  and  her  mind,  like  her  en- 
vironment, is  superb.  Every  word  of  her 
speech  is  noble ;  every  part  of  her  conduct 
is  liberal,  profuse,  and  fine.  That  ideal 
cannot  be  made  actual  by  a  commonplace 
person.  Ellen  Terry  had  only  to  be  her- 
self, in  order  to  make  it  real.  In  Portia's 
scene  with  Nerissa,  Morocco,  and  Arragon, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  play,  she  con- 
quered, not  by  action,  and  not  by  much 
speaking,  but  by  condition :  she  was  incar- 
nate enchantment.  Her  period  of  active 
expression  began  with  the  scene  of  Bas- 
sanio's  choice  of  the  leaden  casket.  But 
Portia  is,  from  the  first,  a  lover.  Her  eyes 
have  told  it  to  Bassanio,  and  her  heart  has 
told  it  to  herself.  That  note  was  sounded 
by  Ellen  Terry,  in  her  assumption  of  Portia, 
with  the  first  word  that  she  uttered ;  and  that 
was  the  great  felicity  of  her  embodiment. 

When  love  is  at  the  heart,  every  object  is 
hallowed  upon  which  the  gaze  of  the  lover 
falls ;  every  experience  of  life  is  tremulous 
with  the  sweet  excitement  of  that  divine 
fever;  for  true  passion  is  ecstatic,  and  it 
makes  humanity,  in  its  finer  types,  celestial. 
The  consummate  art  of  Ellen  Terry  was 
never  better  shown  than  in  her  impartment 
of  the  personality  that  goes  along  with  any 
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cardinal  emotion.  She  invested  Portia  with 
all  the  requisite  piquancy,  and  with  the 
gentle  craft  that  veils  her  passionate  long- 
ing beneath  smiles,  banter,  and  raillery; 
but  also  she  made  Portia  romantic,  tender, 
ardent,  and  keenly  sensitive, — suffusing  her 
with  the  sensibility  and  the  allurement  of 
one  who  loves.  In  the  satire  on  the  suitors 
there  was  no  severity,  but  only  archness, 
sparkling  over  grave  and  gentle  preoccupa- 
tion. Her  illuminative  byplay,  during  the 
casket  scenes,  governed  by  the  instinct  of 
perfect  courtesy  toward  Morocco  and  Arra- 
gon,  disclosed,  as  no  words  could  ever  do, 
in  the  scene  of  Bassanio's  choice,  both 
depth  of  heart  and  the  amplest  potenti- 
ality of  imparting  bliss.  Portia's  fertility 
of  resource  and  expedition  of  movement, 
with  respect  to  Antonio's  trial,  are  winged 
with  love  ;  yet  it  is  apparent  that  her  impetu- 
osity is  speedily  curbed  by  the  refinement 
and  the  perfect  poise  which  are  attributes 
of  her  noble  nature.  Few  of  the  women  of 
Shakespeare  denote  so  broad  a  vision  or 
such  a  wide  capacity  of  thought ;  and  there 
again  the  acting  of  Ellen  Terry  satisfied 
the  Shakespearian  standard.  There  was 
nothing  puny  in  it ;  nothing  narrow  ;  noth- 
ing indicative  of  inadequacy  or  the  pain 
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of  effort.  An  imperial  presence,  superb 
intellectual  force,  and  the  absolute  sincerity 
which  befits  an  occasion  of  almost  tragic 
suspense,  constituted  her,  in  the  trial  scene, 
an  image  of  righteous  yet  merciful  author- 
ity ;  and  her  delivery  of  Shakespeare's  beau- 
tiful verse  —  which  often,  in  this  play,  is  at 
its  best  of  eloquence,  melody,  and  meaning 
—  made  it  still  more  beautiful.  By  a  wise 
restoration  of  the  last  act  of  the  comedy,  — 
which,  in  stage  custom,  has  usually  been 
discarded, — Portia  was  shown  in  her  tri- 
umphant happiness,  when  the  wolfish  Jew 
has  been  discomfited,  and  her  husband  and 
his  friends  are  assembled  at  Belmont.  The 
glee  of  Ellen  Terry  —  the  sunshine  of  a 
guileless,  happy  heart  —  made  that  garden 
scene  a  thing  of  loveliness  to  be  always 
remembered. 

In  musing  on  the  character  of  Shylock 
the  observer  may  well  be  surprised  that  any 
actor  should  ever  play  that  part,  except 
from  necessity.  The  main  traits  of  which 
Shylock  is  representative  are  among  the 
most  offensive  in  human  nature, — greed, 
malice,  resentment,  hatred,  ferocity,  malig- 
nity, and  the  implacable  thirst  for  revenge. 
By  a  deft  use  of  philosophical  theory,  and 
by  resort 'to  ideal  expedients,  —  domestic, 
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romantic,  and  theological,  — he  can,  indeed, 
be  invested  with  a  sort  of  forlorn  poetic 
loneliness,  inscrutable  austerity,  and  baleful 
grandeur;  yet,  in  animal  fibre,  he  remains 
essentially  unchanged,  —  an  incarnation  of 
seething  hate  and  rapacious  cruelty.  The 
part,  however,  has  long  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  actors,  and  many  of  the  bright- 
est names  in  the  record  of  the  stage,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are 
associated  with  it.  Macklin's  choice  of  it 
can  be  understood.  He  had  a  sinister  and 
dreadful  face,  as  his  portraits  show,  and 
various  stories  of  him  indicate  that  he  pos- 
sessed tenacious  and  aggressive  vitality,  a 
strident  voice,  and  a  hard,  violent  nature. 
Quin  designated  the  lines  in  his  face  as 
"cordage,"  and  Quin  also  said  of  him,  "If 
nature  writes  a  good  hand,  that  man  is  a 
villain."  Shy  lock  must  have  been  easy  for 
Macklin.  He  played  it  wonderfully  well, 
and  the  story  of  his  triumph  in  it  is  roman- 
tic. "  I  was  Charles  the  Great,  for  that 
night,"  he  said,  and  said  truly.  The  selec- 
tion of  it  by  Henderson,  who  was  superb  in 
such  opposite  parts  as  lago  and  Falstaff, 
may  possibly  have  been  prompted  by  his 
wish  to  display  that  versatility  in  which  he 
excelled  all  actors,  not  excepting  his  re- 
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nowned  contemporary,  Garrick.  On  the 
other  hand,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  whose 
genius  was  attuned  to  horrors  [though  he 
did  not  think  so],  adopted  it  by  a  consent- 
ing inclination,  and  acted  it  with  tremen- 
dous power.  Edmund  Kean's  choice  of  it 
is  less  explicable.  He  was  very  poor  at  the 
time  of  his  great  London  hit  in  it,  and  little 
better  than  a  vagabond ;  he  evidently  was 
in  a  bitter  mood ;  and  —  there  being  Hebrew 
blood  in  his  veins  —  he  doubtless  sympa- 
thised to  the  utmost  with  the  despised, 
humiliated,  insulted  Jew.  "  For  sufferance 
is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe."  Further- 
more, Shylock  provided  him  with  one  of 
those  opportunities  that  he  loved,  —  to  rush 
about  the  stage,  and  to  yell  and  sob ;  for 
Edmund  Kean,  as  an  actor,  appears  to  have 
oscillated  between  two  conditions,  pathos 
and  delirium,  —  and  for  delirium  the  street 
scene  of  Shylock  affords  uncommon  scope. 
"I  never  heard,"  says  the  merchant's 
friend,  Solanio, 

"  A  passion  so  confused, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets." 

Other  actors,  since-  the  days  of  Edmund 
Kean,  may,  perhaps,  have  been  tempted  by 
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the  same  theatrical  opportunity;  and  yet 
only  a  few  of  them  have  been  fitted  fully 
to  improve  it  by  the  vociferous  utterance 
of  hysterical  passion.  The  elder  Booth, 
Macready,  the  elder  Wallack,  G.  V.  Brooke, 
Edwin  Forrest,  E.  L.  Davenport,  Davison, 
Samuel  Phelps,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Edwin 
Booth,  Henry  Irving,  and  Richard  Mansfield 
—  those,  and  others,  have  acted  Shylock; 
and  much  admirable  power  and  scholarship 
have  thus  been  lavished  upon  its  illustra- 
tion. The  most  picturesque  and  resplen- 
dent of  them  seems  to  have  been  the  elder 
Wallack,  an  actor  with  whom  display  was 
ever  the  first  consideration,  as  it  had  been 
with  Elliston,  —  on  whom  his  style  was 
founded.  By  Wallack,  the  Jew  was  made 
an  embodied  protest  against  Christian  intol- 
erance and  injustice,  and  Christian  persecu- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  race ;  and  that  theory 
of  Shylock  —  making  him  inclusive  of  the 
domestic  patriarch,  the  sorrowing  widower, 
and  the  protective  sire,  whose  "home," 
nevertheless,  "was  hell"  —  would  appear 
to  be  intended  by  Irving,  whose  embodi- 
ment of  the  Jew  was  seen  to  be  based  on 
religious  fanaticism  as  well  as  personal 
hatred. 

Irving's  Shylock  was  intent  not  only  on 
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feeding  his  "ancient  grudge,"  but  on  aveng- 
ing the  wrongs  of  his  race.  The  malignity, 
the  cherished,  inveterate  resentment,  the 
41  lodg'd  hate,"  and  the  "  certain  loathing  " 
were  expressed  with  intense,  smouldering 
passion,  and  with  massive  potency  of  intel- 
lect ;  but,  mingled  with  those  elements,  pen- 
etrating them,  interfusing  them,  and  welding 
them,  there  was  an  attribute  of  sacrificial 
austerity,  —  the  suggestion,  not  alone  of  im- 
placable personal  animosity,  but  of  solemn, 
retributive,  judicial  vengeance.  When  that 
Jew  came  into  the  court  it  was  apparent 
that  he  had  arrayed  himself  as  if  for  the 
performance  of  a  great  religious  rite.  All 
sign  of  variable  and  distracted  passion  had 
disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
Mosaic  executioner.  Irving  was  not  en- 
tirely equal  to  the  physical  delirium  of  the 
street  scene  with  Tubal,  but  at  every  other 
point  his  Shylock  was  perfect.  In  the 
expression  of  Shylock's  bereavement  of  his 
daughter  and  his  wealth,  —  at  that  pathetic 
climax,  "no  tears  but  of  my  shedding,"  — 
and  at  the  forlorn  yet  majestic  exit  from 
the  court,  Irving's  Shylock,  in  truth  and  in 
power,  surpassed  all  embodiments  of  the 
part  that  have  been  seen.  The  Jew's  oscil- 
lation between  specious  kindness  and  open 
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malice  was  shown  by  him  with  admirable 
dexterity ;  and  there  was  a  moment  in  the 
trial  scene  when  the  cold,  steady,  baleful, 
terrible  look  which  the  Jew  fixed  upon  the 
Merchant  concentrated  the  whole  horrible 
nature  of  Shylock  into  one  living  symbol, 
and  printed  it  on  the  memory  forever.  It 
is  an  awful  ideal  of  evil  that  the  actor 
embodied,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ideal  of 
adamantine  justice ;  and  it  was  expressed 
with  great  beauty  of  proportion,  felicity  of 
speech,  and  artistic  self-restraint.  In  the 
presence  of  that  refined  and  stately  Hebrew 
the  observer  forgot  that  Shylock  is  not  only 
a  monster  but  a  fraud;  that  his  quest  is 
hideous,  and  that  the  bond  upon  which  he 
makes  his  specious  plea  of  right  was  ob- 
tained through  a  hypocritical  pretence  of 
merriment  and  with  the  distinct  implica- 
tion that  he  would  never  exact  the  penalty ; 
so  that,  for  all  his  fine  words,  he  is  nothing 
more  than  a  dissembling  traitor,  who  would 
become  a  legal  murderer. 
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XXII. 

MART   ANDERSON  AS   JULIET. 

MISS  ANDERSON'S  impersonation  of 
Shakespeare's  Juliet  crowned  her  pro- 
fessional life.  Borneo  and  Juliet  was  set 
upon  the  stage  in  magnificent  scenery,  and 
with  a  careful  cast  of  its  characters,  and 
the  general  drift  of  it  was  to  create  a  natu- 
ral and  pathetic  illusion.  The  effort  was 
made  —  and  it  succeeded  —  to  display  the 
beginning,  progress,  and  fulfilment  of  a 
tragic  experience,  amid  surroundings  truth- 
ful to  fact  in  the  dramatic  story,  and 
harmonious  with  the  exalted  spirit  —  now 
voluptuous  and  romantic,  now  passionate 
and  terrible,  always  tremulous  with  vague 
menace  and  impending  danger — with  which 
that  story  is  permeated.  An  old  civilisa- 
tion, the  repose  of  massive  towers,  the  solid- 
ity and  picturesque  beauty  of  time-worn 
buildings,  the  strength  and  peace  of  aged 
and  mossy  trees,  the  cool  gloom  and  awful 
splendour- of  ancient  churches,  the  mystery 
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and  silence  of  dark  cathedral  crypts,  the 
climate  of  the  South,  the  glimmering  glory 
of  moonlit  summer  nights,  —  all  those 
adjuncts  were  needful,  in  Shakespeare's 
scheme,  as  a  background  to  the  tragedy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  For  such  a  background 
his  text  makes  ample  provision.  But  the 
play  is  not  treated  correctly  when  it  is 
treated  as  a  pageant.  The  right  way,  which 
in  this  instance  was  followed,  is  to  let  the 
scenery  grow  out  of  the  drama  and  crystal- 
lise around  it.  The  piece  was  not  produced 
to  show  how  well  a  scenic  artist  can  paint 
or  how  skilfully  a  stage  machinist  can  work, 
but  it  was  simply  provided  with  such  illus- 
tration as  might  help  to  make  more  real 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  a  poetic 
picture,  at  once  beautiful  and  terrible,  of 
the  passion  and  agony  of  life  that  is  ship- 
wrecked by  love.  The  seventeen  scenes 
were  painted  from  sketches  made  in  Verona. 
The  public  square  and  the  churchyard,  by 
O'Conor,  the  grove  of  sycamores,  by  Craven, 
and  the  Friar's  cell,  by  Bruce  Smith,  are 
remembered  as  perfect.  Whoever  looked 
upon  them  looked  upon  Verona  itself,  lis- 
tened to  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  the  scented 
air  of  the  southern  night,  and  heard  the 
nightingale  sing,  in  the  dusky  Italian  woods. 
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Shakespeare  expends  his  intellectual  force 
somewhat  more  lavishly  upon  the  study  and 
analysis  of  man  than  upon  the  study  and 
analysis  of  woman.  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  lago,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Coriolanus, 
Shylock,  Falstaff,  —  each  is  an  elaborate, 
comprehensive,  profound,  completed  study. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  Shakespeare's 
women  who,  in  close  comparison  with  either 
of  those  men,  seems  much  more  than  a 
sketch.  Imogen,  Cleopatra,  Portia,  Desde- 
mona,  and  Rosalind  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
specifically  depicted  of  his  heroines.  Juliet, 
drawn  with  a  few  bold  touches  and  placed 
in  a  few  representative  situations,  seems 
rather  to  be  outlined  than  minutely  por- 
trayed. In  that  beautiful,  lamentable  image 
of  passionate  devotion  and  still  more  pas- 
sionate sorrow,  the  poet's  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  declare  what  a  true  woman's 
heart  feels  and  suffers  when  it  loves  and 
loses  its  love.  Such  an  utterance,  he  must 
have  felt,  would  be  an  essential  part  of  his 
authentic  message  to  the  human  race.  He 
gave  it,  however,  before  he  had  attained  to 
a  complete  mastery  of  himself  and  his  lit- 
erary implements,  and  before  his  conquest 
of  the  entire  domain  of  human  thought  and 
feeling  had  been  accomplished.  He  was 
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only  twenty-seven  when  he  first  touched 
that  subject,  and,  although  he  returned  to 
it  in  later  years,  his  work  was  not  wholly 
relieved  of  a  florid  strain,  an  artificial  use 
of  rhymed  lines,  and  a  somewhat  sketch- 
like  treatment  of  character,  which  are  indi- 
cations of  immaturity.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  a  powerful,  eloquent  exposition  of  pas- 
sion and  misery,  but,  somewhat  unlike  the 
greater  tragedies  of  Shakespeare's  perfect 
maturity,  it  does  not  entirely  and  pro- 
foundly display  the  character  through  the 
emotion.  When  he  came  to  depict  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Cleopatra,  he  could  show 
human  passions  inextricably  blended  with 
the  diversified  attributes  of  definite  human 
personality.  He  did  not  do  that  with  Juliet. 
When  that  afflicted  woman  is  separated 
from  her  passion  and  her  misery,  she  fades 
almost  into  the  realm  of  conjecture.  When 
first  presented,  she  is  beautiful,  sweet,  inno- 
cent, artless,  obedient;  her  heart  has  not 
been  awakened,  and  her  mind  and  will, 
contented  in  the  physical  joy  of  blooming 
youthful  life,  are  pleased  and  passive. 
Throughout  her  first  scene,  which  is  not 
a  short  one,  she  speaks  only  about  fifty 
words.  It  is  not  till  her  eyes  have 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  Romeo  and  her 
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heart  has  leaped  to  his  that  she  becomes  a 
woman,  and  begins  to  reveal,  in  her  words 
and  conduct,  the  attributes  of  her  individual 
nature.  Yet  even  then  there  remains  scope 
for  the  actress  of  Juliet  to  reinforce  the 
character  with  her  personality.  Miss  An- 
derson fulfilled  that  opportune  condition. 
By  the  affluence  of  her  nature,  by  the 
extraordinary  correspondence  existing  be- 
tween herself  and  the  Shakespearean  ideal, 
and  by  beautiful  art,  —  through  which  her 
impetuous  feeling  was  guided  with  firm  pur- 
pose, and  made  the  more  affecting  by  re- 
pose, —  she  imparted  to  Juliet  an  individual 
life  of  delightful  character,  as  well  as  a 
tempest  of  emotion  and  the  desolate  gran- 
deur of  a  tragic  death.  Her  performance 
was  right  in  stage  convention,  magnetic  and 
noble  in  loveliness  of  spirit,  touched  with 
the  glamour  of  woful  passion,  and  fraught 
with  tremendous  energy  of  purpose.  In  the 
scenes  with  Romeo  she  made  Juliet  tender 
and  simple.  The  love  that  she  denoted  was 
not  the  animal  love  which  devours  and  de- 
stroys [that  sensual  frenzy  which  so  much 
of  contemporary  criticism  has  declared  to 
be  the  only  true  and  genuine  article],  but 
the  love  that  hallows,  cherishes,  and  would 
sacrifice  life  itself  to  promote  the  happiness 
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of  its  object.  Her  desolation,  in  that  su- 
preme moment  when,  after  the  last  parting 
with  the  Nurse,  the  poor,  doomed  girl  enters 
Into  her  bleak  and  tragic  solitude,  was  in- 
stinct with  pathos.  Her  frenzy,  in  the 
climax  of  the  potion  scene,  and  her  reck- 
lessness of  passionate  misery,  in  the  suicide, 
were  thrilling  and  piteous.  The  first  en- 
trance of  Juliet,  putting  aside  the  curtain 
and  standing  in  the  stairway  arch,  was 
the  natural  disclosure  of  the  simple  maid, 
amid  her  accustomed  domestic  surround- 
ings. That  felicity  of  grace  in  the  treat- 
ment of  external  matters  —  form,  ceremony, 
convention,  the  photography  of  ordinary 
life  —  pervaded  the  embodiment,  and  no 
detail  was  left  to  chance.  The  stricken 
figure  of  the  beautiful  girl,  who  has  already 
had  her  death-blow  at  the  hand  of  love, 
standing  there,  in  the  darkening  hall,  when 
the  revel  had  ended  and  the  guests  were 
gone,  was  seen  to  be  a  perfect  emblem  of 
dramatic  art.  On  the  baicony  she  had  the 
absorbed  manner  of  reverie,  and  her  ardour 
was  sweetly  touched  and  subdued  by  the 
vague  apprehension,  no  less  than  the  maiden 
purity,  that  is  at  her  heart.  "  I  have  no 
joy  in  this  contract  to-night."  In  the  teas- 
ing scene  with  the  Nurse  her  stage  business 
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was  devised  to  create  and  sustain  the  effect 
of  child-like  petulance,  wilfulness,  caprice, 
and  charm.  The  cloud  has  lifted  now,  and 
the  vague  omen  is  for  a  moment  forgotten. 
Juliet's  "  banished  "  scene  was  omitted  by 
Miss  Anderson,  as  it  had  been  by  Miss 
Neilson  :  it  conflicts  with  Romeo's  kindred 
scene,  and  it  anticipates  a  dramatic  effect 
which  should  not  arrive  so  soon.  Her  part- 
ing with  Romeo  had  the  sad  reality  of  lit- 
eral grief,  and  it  was  managed  so  as  to 
deepen  an  almost  insufferable  sense  of  be- 
reavement. Her  calm  despair  —  obviously 
the  extreme  tension  of  suffering  and  the 
dead  stillness  of  excitement  —  when  the 
Nurse  had  gone,  and  when  the  time  had 
come  for  taking  the  dread  alternative  of 
a  simulated  death,  was  so  actual  that  it 
seemed  to  strike  a  blow  upon  the  heart. 
In  the  final  crisis  —  the  awakening  in  the 
tomb,  the  perception  of  defeat  and  ruin, 
and  the  fatal  act  which  now  alone  can 
repair  what  fate  has  ravaged  —  she  rose 
into  tragic  grandeur,  causing  theatrical  ac- 
cessories to  be  forgotten,  and  leaving  the 
solemn  conviction  that  there  are  times  when 
only  death  can  be  deemed  triumphant,  and 
it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live. 
For  the '  continuity  of  the  achievement 
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studious  art  and  continual  practice  might 
account,  but  for  its  vitality  of  identification 
and  its  afflicting  significance  the  motive  was 
deeper  than  the  impulse  of  art.  It  was  not 
only  the  imagination  that  spoke,  through 
that  remarkable  performance,  it  was  the 
heart.  Miss  Anderson  found  Juliet  a  some- 
what shadowy  ideal  of  love  and  grief.  She 
left  her  a  distinct,  superb  woman,  animated, 
from  the  moment  when  she  becomes  aware 
of  herself,  with  noble  principle  and  heroic 
fidelity,  not  less  than  with  passionate  love. 
Nothing  but  the  subtlest  intuition  could 
have  accomplished  that  result,  at  once 
bringing  the  character  into  brilliant  relief, 
and  writing,  as  in  lines  of  white  fire  upon  a 
midnight  sky,  that  hopeless  word  which  is 
the  final  result  and  comprehensive  lesson 
of  the  tragic  plays  of  Shakespeare,  —  mis- 
ery. For  that  is  where  his  thought  ended. 
That  poet  reflected  the  evanescent,  mourn- 
ful pageant  of  human  life  as  he  saw  it,  and 
he  suggested  no  relief  to  the  picture.  He 
may  not  have  put  forth  all  his  power  in 
Eomeo  and  Juliet,  but,  in  so  far  as  he  did 
exert  that  power,  he  exerted  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  truth.  Misery,  and  not  hap- 
piness, is  the  predominant  theme  of  that 
play,  as  it  afterward  was  of  Hamlet  and 
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kindred  works.  This  world  is  not  a  rose- 
garden,  and  happiness  is  not  the  earthly 
destiny  of  man.  The  great  men  and  women 
in  Shakespeare  are  those  that  the  common 
mind  would  invariably  regard  as  failures. 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Othello,  Coriolanus, 
Timon, — they  all  drift  into  ruin.  Romeo 
fails ;  not  only  because  fate  is  against  him, 
but  because  of  a  perverse,  melancholy,  in- 
grained, enervating  dejection  which  taints 
his  spirit,  and  would  inevitably  defeat  his 
life.  Juliet,  thrilled  and  absorbed  with  pas- 
sionate idolatry  of  another  human  being, 
overwhelmed  with  emotion  that  heeds  no 
reason  and  brooks  no  restraint,  is  the  per- 
sonification of  heedless  love,  and  therefore 
is  fatal  to  herself.  The  glittering  Mercutio, 
the  choleric,  gallant  Tybalt,  the  fair  and 
gentle  Paris,  the  gay  and  amiable  Benvolio, 
they  perish  in  their  youthful  prime.  Ro- 
meo's mother  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  All 
through  the  woof  of  life  runs  a  thread  of  per- 
version and  calamity.  But  at  the  basis  of 
Juliet's  personality  and  experience,  equally 
with  those  of  Romeo,  there  is  a  deeper  and 
darker  truth,  —  a  preordination  of  evil 
which  is  to  spring  from  the  sovereign  emo- 
tion of  humanity.  All  great  passion  iso- 
lates the  heart  by  which  it  is  possessed. 
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Certain  natures  are  born  to  sorrow,  and  the 
impending  calamity  of  a  malignant  fate 
darkens  with  sombre  presentiment  even 
their  dawn  of  life,  and  sequesters  them,  in 
a  mournful  strangeness,  from  their  fellow- 
creatures  of  the  earth.  The  key-note  is 
sounded  by  Juliet,  the  moment  her  heart 
awakens:  "Too  early  seen  unknown,  and 
known  too  late."  The  same  presentiment 
has  already  settled  upon  the  soul  of  Romeo  : 
"My  mind  misgives  some  consequence  yet 
hanging  in  the  stars."  Miss  Anderson 
grasped  the  subject  in  that  spirit,  and  de- 
veloped Juliet  under  an  inexorable  light  of 
truth. 

In  the  setting  of  the  tragedy,  the  time,  the 
place,  the  climate,  the  period  of  the  year, 
the  duration  of  the  action,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  piece  were  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered. The  year  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
judging  from  an  allusion  made  by  the 
Nurse,  —  " 'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now 
eleven  years,"  —  is  1359, — Verona  having 
been  visited  by  a  dreadful  earthquake  in 
1348.  Another  allusion  made  by  the  Nurse 
signifies  the  season  of  the  year  and  almost 
the  exact  date.  Juliet  will  be  fourteen 
years  of  age  on  Lammas  eve,  which  is  the 
first  of  August,  and  when  the  play  opens  it 
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wants  a  " fortnight  and  odd  days"  of  that 
date.  The  action  begins,  accordingly,  on 
or  about  July  15,  and  Shakespeare  has  so 
carefully  dated  its  incidents  as  to  show 
that  they  occur  within  five  days. 

Morning  and  midnight  touch  their  lips  in 
that  brilliant,  desolate  tragedy.  No  one 
who  has  had  youth  can  think  of  it  without 
remembering  a  sacred  time  when  the  flow- 
ers were  sweeter  than  now,  and  the  winds 
were  softer,  and  in  the  hush  of  the  night 
there  was  a  celestial  mystery,  and  the  stars 
seemed  friends,  and  the  affairs  of  human 
beings  were  infinitely  remote  and  trivial. 
Then  one  pair  of  eyes  was  worshipped,  and 
one  voice  was  all  there  is  of  music,  and  life 
was  exalted  into  sanctity.  That  time  can 
never  be  called  back.  In  the  turmoil  of  the 
world,  memory  scarce  can  realise  that  it 
ever  existed.  But  Shakespeare  knew  it, 
and  he  could  surcharge  his  mind  with  its 
spirit,  and  he  has  poured  that  spirit  through 
the  current  of  his  exquisite  poem  of  love, 
disappointment,  and  hopeless  grief.  Some- 
times, whether  in  reading  those  scenes  or  in 
viewing  them,  the  world-worn  dreamer  feels 
a  sudden  throb  of  pain,  and  seems  to  hear 
in  his  heart  a  mournful  voice  speaking  un- 
intelligible words.  Not  to  all  comes  that 
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subtle  message ;  but  that  nature  is  not  to 
be  envied  which,  under  the  stress  of  this 
tragedy,  is  not  made  more  sympathetic  with 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  love,  more  tender 
toward  youth,  more  wishful  to  sweeten  and 
prolong  its  period  of  romance,  and  to  shield 
it  from  contact  with  the  dreary  selfishness 
and  commonplace  of  the  world.  Nor  is 
that  nature  enviable  which  is  not  touched 
by  the  awful  closing  picture  of  love's  calam- 
ity and  ruin.  Never  were  passion,  anguish, 
and  death  so  enshrined  as  under  the  starless 
sky  that  bends  over  the  broken  tomb  of  the 
Capulets,  while  the  cold  night-wind  moans 
around  it,  and  dark  branches  wave  above 
the  white,  still  faces  of  those  true  lovers  who 
have  died  for  love.  Never  was  there  a  sad- 
der spectacle  !  Yet  never  did  a  spectacle 
so  sad  present  at  last  a  sense  of  relief  so 
sweet,  so  absolute,  so  holy. 
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xxm. 

MADGE  ROBERTSON  KENDAL. 

THE  opinions1  of  Mrs.  Kendal  are  read 
with  pleasure.  Mrs.  Kendal  is  less  im- 
portant as  a  writer  than  as  an  actress,  yet 
as  a  writer  she  has  a  piquant  manner  and  a 
light  touch,  and  therefore  her  compositions 
relative  to  the  stage  are  more  agreeable 
than  those  of  more  laborious  commenta- 
tors. Mrs.  Kendal  has  passed  her  life  in 
the  theatre.  She  comes  of  an  old  theat- 
rical family,  and  she  was  introduced  to  the 
stage  at  the  age  of  three.  It  would  be  read- 
ily possible  for  her  to  write  a  copious  and 
charming  autobiography,  enriched  with 
glimpses  and  anecdotes  of  many  persons 
distinguished  on  the  English  stage  and  in 
London  society  since  1850;  and,  indeed, 
her  book  of  opinions  is  autobiographical  in 
character.  But  a  regular  memoir  was  not 
contemplated  by  its  author.  The  actress 

1  Dramatic  Opinions  by  Mrs.  Kendal.    Boston : 
Little,  Brown  &  Company.    May,  1890. 
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was  asked  to  write  something  about  her 
profession,  and  she  complied,  with  familiar 
observations,  touching  on  many  points  that 
are  interesting  to  those  who  care  for  plays 
and  players.  Impressions  rather  than 
thoughts  are  scattered  through  her  pages. 
Mrs.  Kendal  seldom  follows  out  her  spe- 
cific notions  to  their  logical  results  ;  yet 
her  book  is  one  that  persons  desirous  to 
settle  their  views  of  stage  questions  may 
find  fruitful  of  suggestion.  She  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  nobility  and  beneficence  of 
the  art  of  acting ;  she  thinks  that  the  stage 
is  a  good  place  for  girls;  and  she  main- 
tains that  theatrical  aspirants  who  wish  to 
become  actors  must  begin  when  they  are 
children.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  actor,  she 
declares,  to  make  spectators  see  the  part 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  not  from  their 
own.  To  some  extent  the  actor  must  bring 
his  individuality  upon  the  stage,  she  affirms, 
and  to  this  assertion  she  wisely  adds,  "  We 
are  what  we  are."  "The  more  you  know 
of  Shakespeare,"  exclaims  the  writer,  "the 
more  you  read  of  him,  the  more  marvellous 
does  he  appear,  and  the  more  subtle." 

Interesting  facts  that  have  come  under 
Mrs.  Kendal' s  notice  are  recorded  by  her. 
She  remarks  that  her  brother  T.  W.  Rob- 
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ertson,  the  author  of  Caste,  Ours,  and  other 
excellent  plays,  was  the  eldest  son  of  their 
parents,  and  that  she,  being  the  twenty- 
second  child,  never  knew  him  except  as  a 
man.  The  Robertson  family  lived  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Mrs.  Kendal's  uncle,  "Old 
Tom  Robertson,  the  Mogul,"  managed 
theatres  in  eight  towns  of  the  Lincolnshire 
circuit.  That  property  eventually  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Kendal's  father, 
who  lost  everything  in  a  speculation.  Mrs. 
Kendal's  mother  was  a  Hollander,  born 
near  The  Hague,  her  name  being  Eliza- 
beth Marinus.  Margaret  Robertson,  Mrs. 
Kendal,  was  born  at  Great  Grimsby,  Lin- 
colnshire, March  15,  1848,  and,  as  Madge 
Robertson,  she  was  brought  out  as  Eva,  in 
Uncle  Toni's  Cabin,  at  Bristol,  and  later, 
when  about  fifteen,  was  engaged  at  Brad- 
ford for  singing  parts  and  burlesque  ;  after 
which  time  she  played  at  Nottingham  and 
Hull,  and  ultimately  she  went  to  the  London 
Haymarket,  where  she  remained  seven  years, 
and  where  she  met  Mr.  Kendal  and  became 
his  wife.  [Mr.  Kendal's  family  name  is 
Grimston.]  One  of  her  memories  is  that 
of  Ira  Aldridge,  a  negro,  who  acted  Othello, 
and  she  mentions  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
take  Desdemona  out  of  bed  by  the  hair,  in 
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act  fifth,  and  drag  her  around  the  stage 
before  he  smothered  her,  —  an  unwar- 
ranted, incorrect,  and  disgusting  action, 
which,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know,  was  hissed. 
Now,  since  the  Salvini  craze,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  admired.  While  at  Hull  she  went 
on  for  Lady  Macbeth,  to  the  Macbeth  of 
Samuel  Phelps,  and  she  records  that  the 
gallery-boys  proposed  to  duck  that  famous 
tragedian  in  the  Humber,  because,  when 
called  before  the  curtain,  he  omitted  to 
take  out  "Our  Madge."  Buckstone,  she 
says,  always  asked  the  opinion  of  the  mu- 
sicians, at  rehearsal,  concerning  any  play 
that  he  purposed  to  produce,  and  he  was 
encouraged  when  he  found  it  favourable. 
Of  her  brother's  plays  Mrs.  Kendal  speaks 
with  justifiable  pride  and  favour.  It  is 
among  her  recollections  that  she  met  him 
once,  and  only  once,  as  a  manager  [he 
stage-managed  his  plays],  which  was  when 
she  acted  a  little  part  in  his  comedy  of 
Dreams,  at  the  London  Gaiety  theatre, 
with  Alfred  Wigan  and  John  Clayton  in 
the  cast,  — both  now  dead.  Wigan  she  de- 
scribes as  "  a  great  artist,  and  the  kindest 
creature,  so  full  of  encouragement,  and  so 
wishful  to  tell  you  of  everything  that  was 
to  your  advantage."  Buckstone,  she  re- 
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cords,  was  a  delightful  associate,  —  sym- 
pathetic, helpful,  and  he  never  took  ad- 
vantage of  anybody.  The  play  of  Impulse, 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  is  deemed  by  Mrs. 
Kendal  the  most  successful  piece,  pecu- 
niarily, that  she  and  her  husband  have 
presented.  She  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
style  of  A.  W.  Pinero,  stating  that  the  lines 
he  gives  to  women  to  speak  are  subtle, 
pretty,  and  right.  That  is  the  sort  of 
praise  that  the  actors  of  old  used  to  ac- 
cord to  Vanbrugh,  —  whose  language  is  nat- 
ural, flexible,  and  appropriate,  and  there- 
fore easy  to  learn  and  to  remember.  The 
language  and  ideas  of  Wills  are  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Kendal  as  having  excited  her  great- 
est admiration,  almost  her  reverence.  She 
also  names  with  favour  Sidney  Grundy, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Robert  Buchanan, 
Clement  Scott,  A.  W.  Dubourg,  and  Theyre 
Smith, — the  last  named  of  whom  blessed 
the  amateurs  by  writing  A  Happy  Pair 
and  Uncle's  Will.  It  is  remarkable  that 
she  nowhere  names  W.  S.  Gilbert,  —  the 
greatest  English  dramatist  of  this  age, — 
although  it  is  historical  that  she  appeared 
in  at  least  five  of  his  plays  and  therein 
gained  some  of  the  best  successes  of  her 
career.  '  Mrs.  Kendal  was  the  original 
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Lilian  Vavasour,  in  New  Men  and  Old 
Acres,  written  by  Mr.  Dubourg  in  associ- 
ation with  Tom  Taylor  —  a  play  that  was 
first  given  in  America,  at  Wallack's  (13th 
Street)  theatre,  with  J.  W.  Wallack,  Jr., 
and  Madeline  Henriques  in  the  cast. 

The  spirit  that  shines  through  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal's  writings  is  gentle,  sympathetic,  and 
tolerant.  No  doctrine  is  urged  with  acer- 
bity or  viewed  with  impatience.  On  some 
points  Mrs.  Kendal  is  content  to  be  judi- 
ciously non-committal.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  styles  of 
acting  is  stated  with  precision  and  without 
a  word  of  preference.  The  same  fluency 
that  runs  through  Mrs.  Kendal' s  acting  is 
a  characteristic  of  her  style.  Her  opinions 
have  crystallised  in  her  mind  under  the 
operation  of  long  and  fruitful  experience 
as  an  actress ;  they  are  sincere  and  gener- 
ally sound ;  and  they  are  usually  stated  in 
terse  language.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant passages  is  simply  descriptive  of  the 
author's  ideal  of  the  death  scene  of  Queen 
Katharine  in  Henry  the  Eighth.  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal's  assertion  of  the  poetic  method  as  su- 
perior to  the  method  of  realism  shows  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  and  it  contains  the  ex- 
planation of  her  eminence  in  dramatic  art. 
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XXIV. 
CLAUDIAN. 

THE  hero  of  Claudian  is  a  striking  char- 
acter and  one  in  which  an  actor  can 
create  a  lively  and  diversified  impression 
of  power,  grace,  and  pathos,  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  moral  sublimity,  and  simple 
heroism.  The  work  is  not  exclusively 
melodrama,  but  poetic  tragedy ;  and,  since 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  poetry  should 
be  restricted  within  the  limits  of  declama- 
tion, the  fact  that  it  is  herein  made  tributary 
to  sensation  does  not  degrade  the  rank  of 
the  piece  nor  lessen  its  value.  A  good 
story  is  the  better  for  being  well  told,  and 
a  poetic  play  is  the  more  delightful  for 
being  spirited  with  action,  busy  with  in- 
cident, and  picturesque  with  scenic  embel- 
lishment. 

The  tragedy  of  Claudian  was  composed 
for  Wilson  Barrett,  by  authors  who  doubt- 
less had  carefully  considered  his  personal 
peculiarities  and  his  professional  aptitude. 
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The  plot  was  invented  and  constructed  by 
Henry  Herman ;  the  text  was  written  by 
W.  G.  Wills.  The  architecture  and  the 
dresses  were  designed  by  E.  W.  Godwin. 
The  scenery  was  painted  by  Walter  Hann, 
Stafford  Hall,  and  William  Telbin.  A  part 
of  the  incidental  music  was  furnished  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  but  the  most  of  it  was 
provided  by  Edward  Jones.  Claudian  had 
its  first  representation  on  December  6, 1883, 
at  the  Princess's  theatre,  London.  It  has 
kept  its  place  upon  the  stage  as  a  successful 
play,  and  it  deserves  to  survive. 

The  action  of  Claudian  begins  at  Byzan- 
tium, in  the  year  362,  and  it  is  continued 
and  concluded  at  Charydos,  in  Bithynia,  a 
hundred  years  afterward.  In  the  year  362 
Byzantium  (Constantinople)  had  but  re- 
cently superseded  Rome,  as  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  government  of  the  western  Roman 
Empire,  and  it  was  the  gayest  and  most 
gorgeous  city  in  the  world.  Julian  "the 
apostate,"  who  abjured  Christianity  and 
reopened  the  pagan  temples,  had  been  but 
a  year  enthroned  —  long  enough,  however, 
to  foster  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  tone  of  the  place  and  of  the  time  was 
carnal,  cruel,  opulent,  luxurious,  licentious, 
yet  not  unleavened  by  the  regenerating 
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influence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  not 
unshaken  by  the  thrilling  presage  of  pre- 
destined social  convulsion.  That  back- 
ground of  diversified,  glittering  magnificence 
and  impending  storm  was  requisite  for  the 
superb  scenic  pictures  and  the  voluptuous 
and  terrific  deeds  with  which  the  movement 
of  the  tragedy  is  launched.  The  solemn 
and  awful  myth  upon  which  Claudian  is 
founded  is  the  ancient  story  of  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  —  Cartaphilus,  Josephus,  Ahas- 
huerus,  or  by  whatever  name  he  may  have 
been  called,  —  which  comes  down  to  modern 
times  from  the  chronicle  of  Roger  of 
Wendover.  It  is  a  favourite  theme  with 
poets  and  romancers,  and  in  one  form  or 
another  it  has  been  freely  used.  It  prompted 
the  most  startling  of  the  fictions  of  Eugene 
Sue ;  it  swayed  to  the  last  the  imagination 
of  Bulwer-Lytton ;  it  inspired  the  poet 
Croly,  in  his  fine  romance  of  Salathiel, 
when  he  drew  that  appalling  picture  of  the 
Ship  of  Fire,  with  its  one  lonely  occupant, 
careering  across  the  midnight  sea,  and 
beheld,  over  the  doomed  city  of  Israel,  the 
glorious  vision  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
crumbling  in  the  heavens.  In  Claudian  it 
has  been  made  to  assume  the  investiture  of 
novelty,  by  the  association  of  its  central 
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idea  with  a  new  set  of  persons  and  places, 
a  new  motive,  and  a  new  catastrophe  and 
consummation. 

Claudian  Andiates,  a  profligate  young 
noble,  having  bought,  under  frightfully 
cruel  circumstances,  a  slave,  who  is  the 
wife  of  a  poor  sculptor,  seizes  his  prey 
from  beneath  the  protection  of  a  holy 
hermit,  and  stabs  to  death  the  saintly  old 
man  who  would  have  sheltered  and  pre- 
served her  helpless  innocence.  The  dying 
hermit  pronounces  upon  Claudian  the  aw- 
ful doom  of  everlasting  mortal  life,  of 
everlasting  youth,  and  of  everlasting  inabil- 
ity to  do  good  without  causing  evil.  This 
wretch  will  henceforth  walk  the  earth, 
alone.  He  is  set  apart  from  other  men. 
He  can  have  no  friend.  He  can  know  no 
comfort.  Death  will  pass  him  by,  and 
earth  will  deny  him  the  refuge  of  the 
grave.  There  is  one  dark  hint  given  of  his 
possible  salvation.  A  time  will  come  — 
and  in  the  culmination  of  the  tragedy  it 
does  come  —  when,  being  enraptured  with 
the  ecstasy  of  a  pure  and  perfect  love,  he 
can  expiate  his  monstrous  sin  by  the  final 
crucifixion  of  his  soul,  and  thus,  by  delib- 
erate choice,  obtain  the  release  of  death. 
The  play  depicts  his  crime,  the  beginning 
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of  his  penance,  and  the  end  of  It.  In  the 
prologue  he  is  the  genius  of  hellish  evil,  — 
strong,  glittering,  baleful,  wicked.  In  the 
play  he  has  become  the  personification  of 
virtuous  power  and  active  benevolence. 
He  repeatedly  rescues  a  good  and  beauti- 
ful woman  from  the  vile  persecutions  of 
a  petty  despot,  and  at  length  he  loves  her. 
That  is  the  hour  of  his  fate.  He  has  taken 
her  to  his  palace,  but  an  earthquake  rends 
it  asunder,  leaving  him  unscathed,  and 
still  alone,  amid  the  ruins.  At  that  climax 
the  spirit  of  the  murdered  hermit  appears 
before  him,  among  the  rifted  rocks,  and 
bids  him  to  choose  between  life  and  death. 
He  endures  the  agony  of  a  final  struggle  to 
do  right.  He  yields  up  the  one  love  of  his 
life,  and  so  he  enters  into  rest. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  character 
of  Claudian  is  displayed,  though  good,  are 
not  uniformly  propitious  for  the  actor. 
During  the  prologue  Claudian  acts.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  scenes  of  the  tragedy  he 
exists,  he  suffers,  he  endures,  he  is  acted 
upon,  he  is  the  cause  of  action  in  others, 
but  he  no  longer  stands  forth  conspicuous 
as  the  active  agent  of  all  that  is  done.  He 
must  now  interest,  not  so  much  by  his 
deeds  as  by  his  condition  ;  but  for  auditors 
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who  possess  imagination,  his  significance 
as  a  dramatic  figure  is  enhanced  rather 
than  diminished. 

The  text  of  Claudian  is  couched  partly 
in  blank  verse  but  mostly  in  rhythmical 
prose.  Wills,  as  a  poet,  had  a  diction  both 
delicate  and  sonorous,  a  spontaneous  and 
graceful  play  of  fancy,  a  nimble  faculty  for 
the  invention  of  expressive  similes,  and 
deep  sincerity  in  the  utterance  of  pathos. 
His  weird  passages  and  his  mournful  pas- 
sages are  the  best  parts  of  his  writing,  but 
all  of  it  is  marked  by  the  aristocratic  tone 
of  a  noble  intellect  touched  with  genius. 
In  humour  he  was  less  fortunate,  and,  in- 
deed, the  humorous  part  of  his  tragedy, 
trivial  in  itself,  is  rendered  tedious  by  its 
lack  of  artistic  relevance,  —  even  that  of 
illuminative  contrast,  —  to  a  grand  and 
terrible  theme.  It  is  only  too  true  that  in 
actual  life  folly  shakes  its  bauble  and  rings 
its  bell  beside  the  death-bed  ;  that  frivolity 
titters  in  the  face  of  grief  ;  and  that  the 
sound  of  laughter  may  often  be  heard  by 
those  who  weep.  It  is  true  that  in  tragedy 
the  awe  and  terror  of  the  most  sublime 
moments  may  be  heightened  by  suggested 
contrast  with  the  ordinary  ripple  and  the 
vacant  levity  of  common  life.  While 
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Hamlet  with  shuddering,  awe-stricken  gaze 
beholds  his  imperial  father's  spirit  dimly 
outlined  on  the  freezing  midnight  air,  the 
king  is  awake  within  and  "takes  his 
rouse."  But  the  purposes  of  art  are  not 
rightly  served  by  the  intrusion  of  comic 
triviality  merely  to  cause  a  laugh.  In 
Claudian  it  is  sought  to  diffuse  a  palliative 
light  of  humour  by  the  incidental  portraiture 
of  a  comic  wrangle  between  a  pair  of  rustic 
lovers,  —  the  young  farmer,  Belos,  and  his 
sweetheart  Edessa,  —  and  the  forced  and 
needless  introduction  of  that  element  dese- 
crates the  majesty  of  the  play.  There  is 
abundance  of  contrasting  embellishment 
without  this  extraneous  adjunct,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  so  wise  a  dramatist  as 
Wills  did  not  suppress  it  from  his  col- 
league's plot.  Strange  also  it  certainly  is 
that  both  those  authors  should  not  have 
guarded  against  the  perilous  dramatic  error 
of  monotony  in  Claudian' s  proceedings, 
subsequent  to  the  prologue,  by  a  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  repetition.  There  is  either 
poverty  of  invention  or  inadvertence  of 
judgment  in  allowing  the  hero  of  a  play  to 
do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

The  integrity  of  Aim  i  da  —  who  ought  to 
be    a    faultless    heroine  —  seems    a    little 
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dubious,  in  view  of  her  ready  transit  from 
a  tried,  proved,  faithful,  and  accepted  lover 
to  the  alluring  but  utterly  unknown  Clau- 
dian.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Almida  becomes  the  victim  of  a  super- 
natural enchantment.  Her  infatuation  is 
not  a  guilty  one,  and  it  passes  away  at 
last.  She  is  in  a  fine  frenzy  during  its 
continuance.  The  imagination  must  be 
allowed  its  license.  It  seems,  at  first,  a 
preposterous  supposition  that  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe  would  permit 
a  human  being  to  walk  this  world  for  cen- 
turies, diffusing  affliction  and  ruin  upon 
innocent  persons  all  along  his  track.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  devas- 
tators of  the  human  race,  —  the  Neros,  the 
Attilas,  the  Napoleon  Bonapartes,  —  have 
been  permitted,  with  quite  a  colossal  liber- 
ality, to  ravage  the  world  for  considerable 
periods  of  time.  The  records  of  the  past 
clearly  show  that  a  prodigal,  even  a  wan- 
ton, waste  of  human  life  has  been  compat- 
ible with  the  moral  government  of  the 
earth.  But  Claudian  is  ideal.  The  theory 
about  him  is  premised  as  unfeignedly  fan- 
tastic. No  man  can  remain  young  for  a 
hundred  years.  This  man  does  ;  and  it  is 
his  terrific  fate  that  he  shall  forever  desire 
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to  do  good  but  never  be  able  to  act  upon 
his  desire  without  causing  calamity.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  cruelty,  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  bad  life,  he  has  done  a  sacrilegious 
murder.  He  must  expiate  that  crime  by 
the  most  excruciating  form  of  human  suf- 
fering, and  ultimately  obtain  his  redemption 
by  an  act  of  sublime  self-sacrifice.  The 
scheme  is  visionary  —  but  it  is  to  be  viewed 
with  requisite  and  fair  allowance,  and  it 
may  justly  claim  to  be  accepted,  not  for 
its  structure,  tested  by  the  prosaic  standard 
of  fact,  but  for  its  lofty  and  beautiful  mean- 
ing, when  judged  as  a  poem. 

Evil  is  in  the  world,  is  infiltrated  through 
every  particle  of  it,  and,  seemingly,  it  is  in 
the  world  in  order  that  goodness  may  have 
something  over  which  to  prevail ;  that 
nobleness  of  human  character  may  be 
developed;  and  that  the  scheme  of  the 
moral  universe  may  be  redeemed  from 
what  otherwise  would  be  inevitable,  the 
inane  monotony  of  abject  platitude.  Mor- 
alists, who  write  the  precepts  and  formulate 
the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  human 
life,  the  operation  of  which  would  make 
human  life  smooth  and  pleasant,  if  only 
they  were  always  successfully  followed, 
are  frequently  pained  to  observe  that 
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natures  originally  rich  in  nobleness  seem 
to  go  wrong  by  reason  of  those  very  en- 
dowments which  ought  to  make  them  go 
right.  Genius  is  a  divine  gift,  and  the 
disastrous  fate  of  genius  is  proverbial.  It 
has  been  figuratively  said  that  there  is  a 
special  Providence  even  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow.  Upon  natures  that  contain  great 
powers  and  possibilities  of  goodness,  yet 
have  been  surrendered,  in  all  or  in  part,  to 
evil,  it  may  be  that  the  Providence  which 
chastens  all  mankind  will  impose  special 
severities  of  penance,  such  as  may  accom- 
plish an  ultimate  redemption,  in  the  defeat 
of  evil  and  the  supremacy  of  good.  In 
order  to  make  the  performance  of  Claudian 
noble  the  actor  must  show,  by  the  use  of 
transparency  hi  his  art,  that  the  nature  of 
Claudian  is  inherently  grand  ;  that  his  bad 
life  has  been  a  dreadful  outrage  upon  him- 
self, as  well  as  an  impious  and  awful 
defiance  of  his  Maker  ;  and  that  his  soul  is 
worth  the  tremendous  cost  that  must  be 
paid  for  saving  it.  Wilson  Barrett  as 
Claudian  conveyed  that  essential  meaning 
of  the  part,  with  subtle  intuition  and  afflu- 
ent artistic  felicity.  To  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  imagination  there  was  something  in 
his  presence,  his  voice,  and  his  fine  reserve 
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that  showed  this  ideal  to  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  him.  That  was  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  performance ;  not  so  much  executive 
ability  as  spiritual  significance.  The  world 
is  not  much  concerned  with  mere  profes- 
sional skill.  An  actor  whose  influence  does 
not  radiate  beyond  artistic  proficiency  can 
impart  nothing  of  spiritual  value  —  neither 
illumination,  nor  help,  nor  comfort  —  to 
other  human  souls.  This  is  the  perfection 
of  achievement  which  so  many  artistic 
toilers  win.  An  actor,  a  poet,  a  painter, 
a  sculptor,  may  be  ever  so  cultivated,  ever 
so  expert,  ever  so  important  to  himself ; 
but  he  never  is  of  substantial  and  abiding 
importance  to  others,  unless  he  has  some- 
thing to  impart,  out  of  the  opulent,  en- 
kindling vitality  of  his  mind  and  soul, 
which  may  enrich  their  perceptions  of 
truth  and  beauty,  and  thus  help  them  in 
their  lives.  The  attributes  in  which  Wilson 
Barrett's  performance  was  deficient  are 
weirdness  and  pathos.  An  immortality  of 
misery  should  write  a  record  on  the  rav- 
aged face  and  figure,  such  as  cannot  be  put 
into  words ;  should  sublimate  the  man, 
and  should  make  him  the  more  mystical 
and  pathetic  because  endowed  with  an 
immortality  of  youth.  Wilson  Barrett  was 
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deficient  in  appreciation  of  the  supernatural 
and  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  sorrow. 

Every  successful  actor  necessarily  pos- 
sesses certain  individual  faculties  and  qual- 
ities which  have  accomplished  his  success. 
That  actor  —  partly  by  natural  growth  in 
a  congenial  direction,  and  partly  under  the 
influence  of  an  aesthetic  paganism  existent 
in  London  —  has  developed  along  the  line 
of  physical  sensuousness  in  dramatic  art. 
Possessed  of  a  robust,  symmetrical,  com- 
manding figure,  which,  nevertheless,  lacks 
height,  a  strong  Roman  head,  an  in- 
cisive, penetrating  voice,  an  inveterate 
power  of  will,  the  unconscious  poise  and 
slow  deliberateness  of  strength,  an  im- 
petuous spirit,  strongly  tending  to  the 
enjoyment  of  exuberant  life,  yet  curbed 
by  that  sense  of  beauty  which  revolts  at 
excess,  he  was  a  type  of  those  attributes 
which  are  admirable  in  classical  subjects. 
His  aspect  and  personality  explained  not 
alone  his  success  in  Claud  ian,  but  the  ac- 
ceptance that  he  had  gained  in  other  per- 
sonations. He  seemed  an  outcome  of  the 
revolt  against  asceticism  and  excessive  in- 
tellectuality in  art,  and  as  such  congenial  to 
the  multitude.  The  defect  in  his  method  was 
a  tinge  of  lachrymose  monotony  of  de- 
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meanour,  combined  -with  a  tendency  to 
preach.  When  an  actor  does  not  possess 
extraordinary  mobility  of  countenance  and 
extraordinary  flexibility  in  carriage,  it  would 
seem  to  be  wise  for  him  to  supply  that  lack 
by  striking  diversity  of  action,  by  a  rich 
and  various  vocalism,  and  by  brilliancy  of 
style.  Wilson  Barrett  would  animate  and 
illumine  the  structure  of  his  dramatic  art  by 
curbing  a  propensity  toward  the  assump- 
tion of  pretty  attitudes  of  physical  display, 
and  by  moderating  an  artificial  proclivity 
to  exhortation. 
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CHARACTER   OP   EDWIN   BOOTH.1 

Born,  November  IS,  1833 :  died,  June  7,  189S. 

EDWIN  BOOTH  was  on  the  stage  from 
1849  till  1891.  He  was  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  Sandwich  and 
Samoan  Islands,  in  Australia,  and  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Germany.  He 
organised  the  Winter  Garden  theatre,  and 
he  built  Booth's  theatre,  New  York,  and  in 
both  he  was  successful.  It  was  customary 
to  call  Booth's  theatre  a  failure,  but  in  fact 
it  was  prosperous  while  in  Booth's  hands, 
and  he  would  not  have  lost  it  but  for  inju- 
dicious direction  of  the  financial  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  it,  and  bad 
advice  at  last.  The  public  was  always 
sympathetic  with  him,  and  it  sustained 

i  Written  February  20, 1894,  and  contributed  to  the 
Gallery  of  Players,  published  by  the  Illustrated  Amer- 
ican Publishing  Company.  For  essays  on  Booth's 
acting,  the  reader  is  referred  to  my  Life  and  Art  of 
Edwin  Booth. 
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whatever  he  produced,  and  that  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  a  creditable  record,  for  nothing 
was  produced  by  him  that  was  not  good. 
He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  intellectual  obli- 
gation to  his  art  and  to  society,  and  he  was 
public-spirited  and  unselfish  in  his  conduct. 
Booth  was,  essentially,  a  tragedian.  His 
comedy  was  good,  in  a  trenchant  way,  but 
it  was  not  superlatively  good,  except  in  the 
expression  of  sardonic  or  specious  moods, 
like  those  of  lago  and  Richard  the  Third. 
In  tragedy  he  was  superb.  He  possessed, 
in  great  abundance,  the  qualification  of 
power.  His  countenance,  whether  in  re- 
pose or  excitement,  was  wonderfully  expres- 
sive. His  fine,  dark  eyes  seemed  to  emit 
the  light,  as  if  they  were  suns.  His  figure, 
although  slight,  was  naturally  dignified,  and 
his  demeanour  was  marked  by  intrinsic  au- 
thority and  refinement.  He  had  a  clear, 
sympathetic,  penetrating  voice,  and  his  ar- 
ticulation was  so  distinct  that  his  lowest 
tones  were  wafted  easily  to  a  long  distance. 
His  delivery  of  blank  verse  was  perfect  in 
its  music  and  in  its  meaning.  The  eye- 
brows were,  in  his  case,  extraordinary  for 
shape,  curvature,  and  flexibility,  —  a  valu- 
able attribute  to  an  actor,  although  inciden- 
tal and  seemingly  trivial.  His  movements, 
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especially  when  he  acted  Richard  the  Third, 
Pescara,  or  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  were  lithe, 
rapid,  sinister,  and  terrible,  like  those  of  a 
panther.  He  could  rise  to  the  most  exact- 
ing occasions  in  tragedy  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  Othello's  passion,  Macbeth's  frenzy,  and 
Lear' s  invective.  His  tones  were  not  as  deep 
as  those  of  Forrest,  who  had  the  strongest 
voice  that  has  been  heard  upon  the  stage  in 
our  time  ;  nor,  as  to  sonority,  did  they  equal 
those  of  Brooke  or  those  of  Sal  vim  ;  but,  by 
reason  of  their  sympathetic  quality,  he  pro- 
duced an  effect  with  them  that  no  other 
tragedian  of  this  age  has  equalled.  They 
went  directly  to  the  heart.  His  utterance 
of  Hamlet's  delirious  outcry,  "  Nay,  I  know 
not !  Is  it  the  king  ?  "  was  tremendous  in 
its  force,  and  overwhelming  with  its  weight 
of  commingled  emotions.  His  delivery  of 
Richelieu's  awful  menace,  bursting  from  the 
artistic  repose  of  tense  and  quivering  excite- 
ment, leapt  like  the  lightning  from  a  cloud, 
and  carried  all  before  it.  In  the  death 
scenes  of  Richard  and  Macbeth,  he  was  so 
terrible,  in  the  viper- like  fury  with  which 
he  braved  his  enemies,  and  fought  to  the 
last  gasp,  that  sometimes  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  look  upon  him,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  those  sights  without  a  thrill  of  horror. 
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By  those  denotements  he  justified  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  tragedian.  He  was  powerful 
wherever  power  was  required,  and  the  spec- 
tator of  his  acting  had  not  to  make  allowance 
for  lack  of  adequacy.  The  effect  that  was 
needed  was  produced.  Such  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  Lucius  Brutus  curses  Tarquin, 
at  midnight,  in  the  tempest,  awakened  all 
Booth's  tragic  force,  and  he  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  imprecation  that  seemed  to  shrivel 
his  antagonist,  as  with  consuming  flame. 
Bertuccio,  pleading  at  the  door  of  the  ban- 
quet-room, and  Lear,  in  the  impotence  of 
half-accomplished  lunacy,  threatening  re- 
venges that  he  has  no  ability  to  compass, 
gave  him  great  opportunities,  that  were 
greatly  fulfilled.  He  needed  moments  of 
that  description  to  arouse  him.  He  was  an 
uneven  actor,  and  not  always  at  his  best, 
but  when  he  was  at  his  best,  it  was,  in  trag- 
edy, the  best  this  age  has  seen.  (I  speak  of 
the  period  from  about  1855  to  about  1885.) 
The  elder  Booth,  Edwin's  father,  —  whom 
I  saw  but  once,  — was  a  man  of  more  for- 
midable personality  and  of  wilder  genius. 
Massive  weight  of  character  has  its  effect 
in  acting,  as  in  everything  else.  But  Edwin 
Booth,  if  less  robust  than  his  father,  excelled 
him  in  purpose,  while  he  revealed,  in  flashes, 
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the  same  electrical  fire  ;  and  Edwin  Booth 
was  the  more  correct  artist,  albeit  genius  is 
more  than  art,  and  lawless  form  may  be  for- 
given to  the  actor  who  imparts  the  divine 
spirit.  Booth's  regular  repertory  included 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Othello,  lago,  Shy- 
lock,  Richard  the  Second,  Kichard  the  Third, 
Brutus,  Wolsey,  Benedick,  Petruchio,  Riche- 
lieu, Lucius  Brutus,  Bertuccio,  Ruy  Bias, 
and  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan ;  and  he  some- 
times played  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  Claude  Melnotte,  and  the 
Stranger.  In  his  youth  he  acted  many 
parts,  but  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  restricted  himself  to  the  few  that  were 
nearest  his  heart.  Those  were  Hamlet, 
Brutus,  Richelieu,  Bertuccio,  and  Lear.  He 
desired  to  discard  the  elements  of  the  hor- 
rible. He  worshipped  beauty ;  his  taste  was 
fastidious;  his  temperament  was  pensive 
and  mournful ;  and  yet  he  had  a  keen  sense 
of  humour  and,  in  private  life,  was  often 
playful :  no  man  could  tell  a  comic  story 
with  more  ludicrous  effect.  He  was  gentle 
in  manner,  and  all  persons  loved  him  who 
were  brought  into  companionship  with  him. 
He  had  the  respect  and  good -will  of  all  the 
working  people  in  every  theatre  that  he  en- 
tered, for  he  was  invariably  just,  kind,  and 
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considerate.  He  lived  much  alone,  and  he 
looked  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world  from  a 
distance.  Next  to  his  art,  the  subject  that 
most  interested  him  was  religion.  Those 
particulars  help  to  indicate  the  quality  of 
the  nature  that  was  at  the  basis  of  his  act- 
ing. The  predominant  attributes  of  Booth's 
acting  were  imagination  and  tenderness, 
and  the  predominant  attribute  of  his  char- 
acter was  dreaminess, — the  disposition  to 
let  everything  drift.  He  was  born  to  play 
Hamlet,  and  in  his  great  days  he  played  it 
greatly.  His  influence  upon  his  time  was 
entirely  noble.  He  maintained  the  highest 
standard  of  art.  He  did  more  than  any 
American  actor  had  ever  done  to  educate 
the  public  taste.  He  was  the  exponent  of 
a  high  ideal,  and  both  as  a  private  citizen 
and  a  public  performer  he  so  lived  and 
laboured  that  his  countrymen  were  proud 
to  speak  his  name,  and  always  should 
proudly  remember  it. 
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MART  ANDERSON  AS    ROSALIND. 

A  PRODUCTION  of  As  You  Like  It 
should  liberate  the  spectator  from  that 
tyranny  of  the  commonplace  which  is  the 
usual  condition  of  human  existence  and 
lure  him  into  a  land  of  dreams  and  fancies 
"far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife."  But  that  play  is  so  saturated  with 
the  evanescent  quality  of  poetry  that  a  pres- 
entation entirely  accordant  with  its  spirit 
is,  perhaps,  impracticable.  The  work  seems 
simple,  and  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  define 
and  convey  its  charm  ;  yet  something  sub- 
tle at  the  heart  of  it  eludes  the  analytic 
touch.  While,  however,  the  nature  of  its 
power  remains  mysterious,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  its  influence.  It 
transfigures  common  life,  and  it  swathes 
every  object  and  thought  in  a  golden  haze 
of  romance.  Drifted  on  its  current  the  im- 
agination floats  away,  like  the  wild  flower 
on  the  autumn  brook,  in  aimless,  indolent 
happiness.  It  is  essentially  a  play  to  be 
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enjoyed,  and  the  right  acting  of  it  requires 
that  the  players,  having  tested  and  justified 
their  plan,  with  not  too  rigid  respect  for 
the  actual,  should  give  a  free  way  to  their 
poetic  feeling,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  invest 
the  piece  with  its  pastoral  glamour.  Things 
do  not  occur  in  actual  life  as  they  occur  in 
that  comedy.  Rosalind's  airy  exploit  must 
not  be  tried  by  the  test  of  probability.  No 
lioness  ranges  the  woods  of  France.  We 
are  in  Arden ;  but  around  us  are  the  great 
elms,  verdurous  meadows,  tangled  wild 
flowers,  and  fragrant  summer  airs  of  beau- 
tiful Warwickshire.  The  piece  is  full  of 
character,  truth,  wisdom,  and  deep  and 
sweet  feeling,  but  its  substance  is  treated 
with  the  caprice  of  a  poet's  fancy.  As  we 
ramble  through  those  woodland  dells  we 
shall  hear  the  mingled  voices  of  philosophy, 
folly,  and  humour,  the  flying  echo  of  the 
hunter's  horn,  the  soft  music  of  the  lover's 
lute,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  shepherd's  bell. 
The  sun  shines  always  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden  ;  the  brooks  sing  as  they  glide,  and 
the  soft,  happy  laughter  of  the  sweetest  of 
women  floats  gayly  on  the  scented  wind. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  performance  of 
As  You  Like  It,  however  imperfect,  im- 
parts a -momentary  freedom  and  joy, — 
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the  forgetfulness  of  common  life,  the  bliss- 
ful realisation  of  an  ideal  world.  Miss  An- 
derson reproduced  Rosalind,  with  all  the 
physical  beauty  that  the  part  implies,  and 
with  its  soul  of  tender  womanhood,  its  rich 
vitality  of  changing  emotion,  its  strength  of 
mind,  its  starlight  of  sentiment,  its  glancing 
raillery,  and  its  exuberant  mirth.  Old  play- 
goers can  recall  Rosalinds  of  the  Dora  Jor- 
dan order,  who  invested  the  character  with 
a  semi-dissolute  air  of  reckless  revelry  ;  ex- 
perienced persons  who  knew  more  of  the 
world  than  it  is  healthful  to  know ;  elderly 
experts  proficient  in  theatrical  mechanism. 
There  have  been  noble  and  winning  embod- 
iments of  Rosalind,  likewise,  which  are  not 
to  be  forgotten  or  discredited.  Louisa  Nis- 
bett  was  delicious  in  it.  Helen  Faucit 
acted  it  with  nobility,  sweetness,  and  spir- 
itual exaltation.  Adelaide  Neilson  was 
charming  in  it,  —  divesting  it  of  serious 
attributes  and  turning  it  to  frolic.  But 
Miss  Anderson,  superbly  handsome  as  Ros- 
alind, indicated  that,  beneath  her  pretty 
swagger,  nimble  satire,  and  silver  playful- 
ness, Rosalind  is  as  earnest  as  Juliet, — 
though  different  in  temperament  and  mind, 
—  as  fond  as  Viola  and  as  constant  as 
Imogen. 
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Because  the  comedy  is  poetic,  there  has 
ever  been  a  tendency,  in  critical  comment, 
to  over-freight  it  with  meaning,  and  espe- 
cially to  surcharge  the  elusive  character  of 
Rosalind  with  vagueness  and  subtleties. 
Yet  poetry  is  the  exact  reverse  of  com- 
plexity, and  there  can  be  but  one  true 
ideal  of  the  character, — instantly  visible 
when  Shakespeare's  text  is  subjected  to 
the  highest  and  therefore  the  most  obvious 
interpretation  it  will  bear.  Miss  Ander- 
son, with  a  straightforward  judgment  al- 
ways characteristic  of  her  mind,  turned 
away  from  subtleties  of  construction  and 
took  the  direct  path.  Shakespeare's  method, 
in  delineating  women,  is  almost  invariably 
to  cause  expression  of  character  under  the 
influence  of  love.  "  Man's  love,"  said 
Byron,  "is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart  — 
'tis  woman's  whole  existence."  Shakespeare 
had  imagined  a  kindred  thought.  His  men, 
who  actually  love,  —  not  like  Henry  the 
Fifth  or  Benedick,  but  like  Romeo  and 
Othello,  —  are  men  that  have  something  of 
the  woman  in  them,  while  most  of  his 
comedy  women  would  be  nothing  if  they 
were  not  lovers.  Each  of  them  loves,  and 
each  of  them  shows  a  different  nature  under 
the  stress- of  the  sovereign  passion.  Viola, 
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hopeless  and  patient,  will  let  concealment 
prey  upon  her  life.  Helena,  made  of 
stronger  fibre,  will  palter  with  unchastity 
to  win  her  happiness  in  love's  fulfilment. 
Juliet  will  have  love  or  death,  and  she  is 
never  so  happy  or  so  great  as  when  she 
plunges  the  dagger  into  her  heart.  Imo- 
gen will  bare  her  fond  bosom  to  every  storm 
of  hardship  and  cruelty,  exultant  in  simple 
fidelity  and  adoration.  Rosalind  also  loves, 
and  she  could  suffer,  and  she  would  be  true  ; 
but  she  would  do  no  desperate  deed,  and 
she  would  come  at  last  to  live  in  the  mind 
more  than  in  the  heart.  Her  resources  of 
character  are  not  less  strong  than  brilliant. 
But  Rosalind  was  born  for  victory,  and 
when  she  wishes  to  conquer  love  she  will 
be  so  enchanting  that  all  the  perfumed  airs 
around  her  beauteous  head  will  stir  and 
whisper  with  the  rustle  of  his  coming  wings. 
To  act  Rosalind  rightly  is  to  assume  that 
condition  in  Shakespeare's  play. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  signing  his  most 
superb  portrait  of  Sarah  Siddons,  wrote 
his  name  upon  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
It  is  often  in  the  light  and  delicate  touches 
that  an  actor  discloses  the  keen  faculty  of 
perception,  the  gentle  and  right  feeling, 
and  the  unerring  instinct  of  taste,  which 
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are  such  admirable  and  charming  attri- 
butes. Miss  Anderson  lavished  upon  her 
performance  of  Rosalind  a  most  scrupulous 
care  as  to  detail  and  finish.  Especially  did 
she  express  the  noble  pride  and  the  shrink- 
ing, sensitive  modesty  of  a  true  woman  who 
truly  loves.  "  My  pride  fell  with  my  fort- 
unes" is  not  a  truth  about  Rosalind,  it  is 
only  an  excuse.  She  is  as  proud  as  she  is 
tender,  and  the  love  with  which  she  hon- 
ours and  hallows  Orlando,  though  ardent 
and  generous,  is  dominated  by  a  strong 
character,  active  morality,  and  fine  intel- 
lect. In  Miss  Anderson's  impersonation 
the  quality  of  the  character,  like  the  fra- 
grance of  the  rose,  surrounded  it  and  ex- 
plained it.  Her  Rosalind  had  not  put  on 
male  attire  as  one  of  Moliere's  hero- 
ines might  have  done,  for  an  intrigue  or  a 
frolic,  but  as  a  disguise  beneath  which  she 
might  protect  her  changed  and  menaced 
state,  and,  perhaps,  retrieve  her  fallen  fort- 
une ;  and  once  being  in  disguise  she  would 
make  use  of  her  opportunity  to  test  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  the  love  in  which  her 
great,  pure,  tender  heart  both  trembles  and 
exults.  Miss  Anderson  struck  the  key-note 
of  her  impersonation,  and  disclosed  a  sub- 
tle perception  of  transparency  in  acting, 
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—  the  device  that  lets  the  deep  feeling  of 
the  heart  glimmer  through  the  veil  of  an 
assumed  mood, — when,  in  saying  to  Or- 
lando, "  Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and 
overthrown  more  than  your  enemies,"  she 
made  the  last  words  a  speech  "aside." 
The  sweet  woman  nature  thus  denoted  is 
at  the  heart  of  Shakespeare's  ideal.  Miss 
Anderson's  Rosalind  was  neither  a  rake 
nor  a  hoyden,  nor  was  it  suggestive  of  an 
insipid  prude;  it  was  a  noble,  brilliant, 
pure,  lovely  woman,  glorious  in  the  afflu- 
ent vitality  of  her  beautiful  youth,  and  en- 
chanting in  the  healthful,  gleeful,  sparkling 
freedom  of  a  bright  mind  and  a  happy  heart. 
The  vague  stirring  of  love  in  the  heart  of 
Rosalind,  which  she  does  not  understand, 
the  unrestful  mood,  the  sadness  which  is 
due  to  her  regretful  perception  of  her  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  the  show  of  mirth 
which  would  be  natural  under  happy  con- 
ditions, but  which  now  is  a  little  forced, 
the  abundant,  healthful  vitality,  the  finely 
poised  mind,  the  tenderness,  the  sweetly 
grave  temperament,  the  royal  superiority, 
which  is  yet  touched  with  a  submissive 
meekness,  —  those  attributes  were  crystal- 
lised into  a  lovely  image  of  blooming 
womanhood.  The  princess,  as  it  chances, 
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has  been  but  slightly  mentioned  before  she 
enters  ;  in  the  acting  version  she  commonly 
is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Her  coming,  there- 
fore, is  a  little  abrupt.  Miss  Anderson  did 
not  fail  to  evince  her  consciousness  that 
every  character  has  its  background  of  pre- 
vious life.  Her  entrance  as  Rosalind  was 
in  the  continuance  of  a  condition,  and  not 
the  beginning  of  it.  The  change  from  pen- 
sive preoccupation  to  arch  levity  told  at 
once  its  story  of  sorrow  sweetly  veiled  and 
of  a  deep  nature  beneath  the  smile.  The 
troubled  wonder,  in  the  backward  look  at 
Orlando,  was  eloquent  equally  of  purity 
and  latent  passion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
expressive  of  Rosalind's  ardour  and  delicacy 
than  Miss  Anderson's  graceful  action  with 
the  chain.  The  fine  burst  of  filial  resent- 
ment, suddenly  curbed  by  the  solicitude  of 
friendship,  when  Rosalind  defends  her  ban- 
ished father,  had  its  legitimate  effect  of 
power.  In  the  boy's  dress  it  was  found 
that  a  royal  nature  never  ceases  to  be 
royal.  Through  the  forest  scenes  with 
Orlando,  Miss  Anderson  made  Rosalind 
repress,  beneath  frolic  and  banter,  the  pas- 
sion that  longs  to  speak.  The  furtive  ca- 
ress was  indicative  of  the  spirit.  In  the 
reproof  of  Phoebe  the  almost  jocular  mirth 
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was  equally  natural.  The  pathos  in  the 
swoon  scene  sprang  out  of  the  under-tide 
of  earnestness  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
final  entrance  of  the  princess,  in  her  bridal 
garments  of  spotless  white,  presented  an 
image  of  dazzling  loveliness.  Miss  Ander- 
son closed  the  piece  with  a  dance.  The 
foes  are  reconciled  ;  the  lovers  are  mated  ; 
and  while  the  woods  are  ringing  with  music, 
and  every  face  is  shining  with  happiness, 
the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  of  sylvan 
beauty  and  "  true  delights." 

The  quality  that  most  commended  that 
actress  to  sympathy  and  admiration  was 
her  spiritual  freedom.  Care  had  not  laid 
its  leaden  hand  upon  her  heart.  Grief  had 
not  stained  the  whiteness  of  her  spirit. 
The  galling  fetters  of  convention  had  not 
crippled  her  life.  Accumulated  burdens 
of  error  and  folly  had  not  deadened  her 
enthusiasm  and  embittered  her  mind.  Dis- 
appointment had  not  withered  for  her  the 
bloom  of  ambition  or  blighted  the  smile 
upon  the  face  of  hope.  Time,  with  its  in- 
sidious and  saddening  touch,  had  not,  for 
her,  curbed  the  starry  visions  of  purpose  or 
the  joyous  tumult  of  action.  Satiety  and 
monotony  had  not  made  a  desert  round 
her  path.  For  her  the  birds  of  morning 
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were  singing  in  the  summer  woods,  while 
her  footsteps  fell,  not  on  the  faded  leaves  of 
loss  and  sorrow,  but  on  the  blown  roses  of 
youth  and  joy.  Strong  in  noble  and  serene 
womanhood,  untouched  by  either  the  evil 
or  the  dulness  of  contiguous  lives,  not 
secure  through  penury  of  feeling  and  not 
imperilled  through  reckless  drift  of  emo- 
tion, rich  equally  in  mental  gifts  and 
physical  equipments,  she  seemed  the  living 
fulfilment  of  the  old  poetic  ideal  of  gipsy 
freedom  and  classic  grace  that  Byron  saw 
in  his  Egeria  and  Wordsworth  in  his  Phan- 
tom of  Delight.  Once,  at  the  outset,  comes 
to  every  human  soul  the  opportunity  of  its 
choice.  Every  emanation  of  Miss  Ander- 
son's art  was  eloquent  of  innate  superior- 
ity. Whatever  its  pathway  might  be,  such 
a  nature,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  would 
keep  its  imperial  dominance  equally  of 
its  circumstances  and  itself.  The  success 
of  the  actress  was  not  the  accident  of 
beauty  or  caprice.  Her  art  was  noble,  but 
her  mind  was  more  noble  than  her  art,  and 
the  presence  of  such  a  woman  must  have 
touched,  in  many  a  heart,  that  chord  of 
sorrow  which  vibrates  back  to  the  error 
that  lost  the  world.  Each  of  her  perform- 
ances gave  its  special  revelation  and  im- 
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parted  its  peculiar  charm  ;  but,  higher  and 
better  than  her  works,  because  a  monition 
to  the  soul  and  not  merely  a  delight  to  the 
sense,  was  the  woman  behind  the  actress,  — 
showing  ever  what  loveliness  is  possible  in 
human  life,  and  what  nobleness  may  yet 
remain  among  the  wastes  of  experience  and 
the  wrecks  of  time. 
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THE    TWO   GENTLEMEN   OP   VERONA. 

Ada  Rehan  as  Julia. 

CHAKESPE  ARE'S  early  comedy  of  The 
&  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  attractive 
and  significant  to  the  student  because  it 
contains  the  germs  of  several  of  the  more 
substantial  of  the  poet's  artistic  creations. 
Julia  and  Lucetta  prefigure  Portia  and 
Nerissa.  Julia,  disguised  as  the  page  and 
following  her  adored  Proteus,  foreshadows 
Viola,  in  her  boy's  vesture,  following  Or- 
sino.  Valentine  and  his  outlaws  prelude 
the  Banished  Duke  and  his  henchmen,  in 
the  forest  of  Arden.  Launce  is  the  ances- 
tor of  Touchstone.  Banishment,  as  en- 
dured by  Valentine,  glances  remotely  at 
banishment  as  suffered  by  Romeo.  The 
portrayal  of  Julia's  character  and  experi- 
ence seems  a  study  for  the  larger  and  riper 
expositions  of  woman's  heart,  in  Portia, 
Viola,  Rosalind,  and  Imogen.  But  the 
piece  is  delightful  for  its  own  sake,  be- 
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cause  it  tells  —  with  so  much  refinement 
and  melody  of  language,  and  with  such 
keen  knowledge  of  human  nature  —  a  rep- 
resentative story  of  young  hearts. 

A  production  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  was  accomplished  by  Augustin 
Daly,  in  his  theatre  in  New  York,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1895.  The  play  had  not  been 
acted  in  that  capital  since  October,  1846, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  it  was 
presented  at  the  old  Park,  with  Charles 
Kean  as  Valentine  and  Mrs.  Kean  (Ellen 
Tree)  as  Julia.  Mr.  Daly  produced  a  new 
version  of  it,  in  four  acts,  made  by  himself. 
About  one  act  of  the  original  piece  was 
omitted,  and  the  result  was  an  acting-play 
that  contains  every  essential  point  of  the 
original.  A  natural  dread  lest  preparation 
for  actions  intrinsically  slight  might  seem 
more  important  than  the  actions  themselves 
had  prompted  the  wise  policy  of  taking  much 
for  granted,  and  of  making  the  movement  of 
the  play  as  expeditious  as  possible.  Move- 
ment it  possessed,  in  that  form,  and  more 
movement  than  in  the  original,  and  it  was 
made  more  endearing  by  the  soft  enchant- 
ment of  delicious  music,  and  by  lovely 
scenery.  The  sets  for  Julia's  garden  at 
Verona  and  the  exterior  of  the  Duke's 
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palace  at  Milan  were  exceptional  for 
lowness  of  colour,  poetic  grace  of  combina-. 
tion,  and  opulence  of  architecture,  softly 
beautiful  and  in  perfect  taste.  The  first 
act  contained  two  scenes,  the  second  four, 
the  third  two,  and  the  fourth  four.  The 
two  garden  scenes  were  the  gems  of  the 
production.  A  few  lines  from  the  chorus 
in  Henry  the  Eighth  were  spoken  by  Julia, 
as  an  epilogue.  The  characters  were 
clothed  in  handsome  garments  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  scene  is  Verona.  Valentine  and  Pro- 
teus, comrades  in  the  flush  of  romantic 
youth,  have  reached  the  point  where,  as  it 
appears,  their  lives  have  separate  ends. 
Valentine  is  to  depart  from  Verona  and  to 
join  the  court  at  Milan.  Proteus,  who  is 
enamoured  of  Julia,  is  to  remain  in  Verona 
and  urge  his  amatory  suit.  The  action 
begins  with  the  parting  of  those  friends. 
Speed,  the  comic  servant  to  Valentine,  has 
conveyed  a  letter  from  Proteus  to  Julia, 
and  he  tells  Proteus  that  it  was  received 
with  indifference,  and  thereupon  Proteus 
goes  one  way  and  Speed  another,  —  the 
latter  following  his  master.  Antonio,  the 
father  of  Proteus,  then  enters,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Panthino,  and  presently  he  de- 
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clares  that  Proteus  also  shall  proceed  to 
Milan,  and  reside  in  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror. The  scene  then  discloses  Julia's 
garden,  wherein  Julia  and  Lucetta  discuss 
Julia's  suitors,  and  Lucetta  delivers  to  Julia 
the  letter  of  Proteus,  which  she  has  received 
from  Speed.  Julia,  who  secretly  loves  Pro- 
teus but  is  wishful  to  seem  cold  and  careless, 
affects  to  scorn  that  letter,  and  presently 
she  tears  it  and  throws  its  fragments  upon 
the  ground;  but,  being  left  alone,  she 
fondles  the  scraps  of  paper  and  confesses 
her  passion.  With  that  scene  the  first  act 
closes  ;  the  friendship  of  Valentine  and  Pro- 
teus, and  the  love  of  Proteus  and  Julia  hav- 
ing been  exhibited,  and  the  subject  of  the 
comedy  —  love  and  friendship  in  youth  — 
having  been  ingeniously  declared,  in  lan- 
guage of  singular  simplicity  and  beauty. 

The  second  act  begins  in  Julia's  garden. 
Proteus  has  received  an  answer  from  Julia, 
and  he  is  her  accepted  and  happy  lover. 
His  happiness,  however,  is  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  his  father.  Antonio,  an  imperi- 
ous parent,  —  following  him  into  Julia's 
garden,  —  declares  in  peremptory  terms  that 
Proteus  must  quit  Verona,  and  see  the 
world  at  Milan.  Julia  and  Proteus  then 
exchange  rings  and  say  farewell.  Launce, 
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the  comic  servant  to  Proteus,  accompanied 
by  his  dog,  Crab,  meets  Panthino  in  a 
street  of  Verona,  and  humorously  bewails 
his  lot,  —  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  part 
from  his  family,  and  that  his  dog  has  viewed 
that  domestic  catastrophe  with  callous  in- 
difference. Launce  and  Crab  are  to  go  to 
Milan,  following  Proteus.  The  scene  shifts 
to  that  city,  and,  in  a  hall  of  the  Duke's 
palace,  Valentine  and  Speed  are  heard  to 
talk  of  Silvia  and  of  Valentine's  love  for 
that  rare  beauty, — the  daughter  of  the 
Duke.  Silvia  enters,  attended  by  Thurio, 
one  of  her  suitors,  and  Valentine  offers  to 
her  a  love-letter,  which  she  has  asked  him 
to  write  for  her,  as  if  it  were  to  be  sent  to 
a  stranger.  Silvia,  who  secretly  loves  Val- 
entine and  is  willing  to  intimate  her  affec- 
tion, gives  the  letter  back  to  him,  as  if  in 
a  mood  of  capricious  levity.  The  Duke  of 
Milan  apprises  his  daughter  and  Valentine 
that  Proteus  is  coming,  and  Proteus,  pres- 
ently arriving,  is  introduced  to  Silvia,  —  at 
sight  of  whom  that  fickle  lover  is  instantly 
bewitched.  Silvia  is  summoned  to  her 
father,  and  Valentine  and  Proteus  con- 
verse upon  their  respective  fortunes.  The 
friends  then  part,  and  Proteus,  in  a  soli- 
loquy, avows  his  instantaneous  love  for 
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Silvia,  and  his  design,  suddenly  and  basely 
conceived,  to  discard  Julia  and  to  betray 
Valentine.  The  scene  changes  to  Julia's 
garden.  The  fond  and  faithful  girl  is 
mourning  for  her  absent  lover,  and  she 
announces  to  Lucetta  that  she  will  dress 
herself  in  boy's  apparel,  and  will  follow 
Proteus  to  the  emperor's  court. 

The  third  act  opens  in  a  street  of  Milan, 
and  the  comic  serving-men,  Launce  and 
Speed,  talk  of  their  masters.  A  view  is 
then  disclosed  of  a  sumptuous  garden  in  the 
Duke's  palace,  including  Silvia's  casement 
and  a  distant  prospect  of  a  lake.  In  that 
lovely  scene  Proteus,  fulfilling  his  purpose 
of  treason,  reveals  to  the  Duke  the  plan  of 
Valentine,  to  scale  Silvia's  casement  and  to 
carry  her  away.  The  Duke,  dismissing  Pro- 
teus, meets  Valentine,  and,  acting  upon  the 
information  that  he  has  received,  entraps 
him  into  an  accidental  exposure  of  his  plan, 
denounces  him,  and  decrees  his  banish- 
ment. Proteus  and  Launce  re-enter,  and 
Proteus  pretends  to  grieve  for  Valentine, 
urges  him  to  depart  for  Mantua,  and  under- 
takes to  deliver  to  Silvia  whatever  letters 
Valentine  may  send.  Another  humorous 
colloquy  between  Launce  and  Speed  ensues, 
and  then  the  scene  is  occupied  for  a  while 
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by  Silvia  and  her  friend  Eglamour,  of  whom 
she  begs  that  he  will  escort  her  to  Mantua, 
to  the  banished  Valentine.  Night  has  now 
fallen.  Thurio,  whose  suit  for  Silvia's 
hand  is  favoured  by  her  father  and  is  spe- 
ciously seconded  by  the  treacherous  Pro- 
teus, brings  musicians  beneath  Silvia's 
casement,  and  a  serenade  is  performed,  — 
making  one  of  the  loveliest  effects  that  have 
been  achieved  upon  any  stage  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  Julia, 
disguised  as  a  page,  is  among  the  listeners, 
accompanied  by  the  Host  of  the  Milan  tav- 
ern at  which  she  has  lodged.  Silvia  ap- 
pears at  her  window.  Proteus  —  as  false 
to  Thurio  as  he  has  been  to  Valentine,  and 
mindless  of  his  troth  to  Julia  —  avows  his 
love  to  Silvia,  and  is  by  her  rejected ;  yet, 
with  capricious  inconsistency,  —  not  un- 
characteristic, however,  of  the  vanity  of  a 
woman  who  thinks  herself  admired,  —  she 
accedes  to  his  request  for  her  portrait,  and 
bids  him  send  for  it  on  the  morrow.  All 
this  is  overheard  by  Julia,  who  almost 
swoons  with  grief,  at  the  perjury  of  her 
lover. 

At  the  beginning  of  act  fourth  Valentine 
and  Speed,  making  their  way  through  a  for- 
est near -Milan,  are  captured  by  bandits,  and 
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Valentine  becomes  their  chief.  A  street  of 
Milan  is  shown,  wherein  Launce  delivers  a 
condensed  version  of  his  humorous  apos- 
trophe to  the  dog,  —  so  pleasurably  remem- 
bered by  readers  of  Shakespeare.  Then 
the  courtyard  of  the  palace  is  once  more 
displayed.  Julia,  in  her  disguise  and  under 
the  name  of  Sebastian,  has  become  a  page 
to  Proteus,  and  Proteus  sends  his  page  to 
Silvia,  to  obtain  the  promised  portrait. 
There  is  a  talk  between  Silvia  and  Julia, 
and,  although  Silvia  rejects  the  gift  of 
Julia's  ring,  sent  by  Proteus,  and  destroys 
unread  its  accompanying  letter,  she  never- 
theless delivers  her  portrait  to  the  mes- 
senger, and  then  follows  one  of  the  most 
touching  passages  in  Shakespeare,  — Julia's 
soliloquy  on  her  unwilling  rival's  face.  The 
flight  of  Silvia,  escorted  by  Eglamour,  is 
implied,  and  thereupon  the  Duke,  together 
with  Thurio  and  Proteus,  determine  to  pur- 
sue her.  The  next  scene  shows  the  forest, 
in  a  storm,  and  the  capture  of  Silvia  by  the 
bandits.  The  last  scene,  opening  with  Val- 
entine's soliloquy,  "  How  use  doth  breed  a 
habit  in  a  man,"  —  obviously  the  presenti- 
ment of  the  finer  soliloquy  of  the  Banished 
Duke,  in  As  You  Like  It,  —  presents  Silvia, 
Proteus,  and  Julia  as  the  page  Sebastian. 
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Proteus  has  rescued  Silvia  from  the  bandits, 
and  now,  in  the  wild  ardour  of  his  passion, 
he  threatens  her  with  violence.  Valentine 
intervenes,  the  deceit  of  Proteus  is  un- 
masked, and  the  identity  of  Julia  is  dis- 
closed. Proteus  sues  for  pardon,  and  his 
perfidy  is  forgiven.  The  bandits  bring  in 
the  Duke  and  Thurio,  prisoners.  Valen- 
tine, defying  authority,  claims  Silvia  for 
his  wife,  and  asks  a  pardon  for  his  out- 
lawed companion.  The  Duke  relents.  The 
lovers  are  made  happy.  All  estrangements 
cease  and  all  wrongs  are  forgotten.  For, 
says  the  manly  and  gentle  Valentine,  — 
human,  merciful,  and  magnanimous  to  the 
last,— 

"  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  not  of  Heaven  nor  Earth  —  for  these  are 
pleased." 

It  seems  probable  that  Shakespeare  based 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  upon  an 
earlier  play.  The  History  of  Felix  and 
Philomena  is  mentioned,  in  the  records  of 
the  Revels,  as  having  been  acted  in  1584. 
That  play,  in  turn,  was  doubtless  based 
upon  the  Spanish  story  of  the  shepherdess, 
Felismena,  which  occurs  in  the  second  book 
of  Diana,  a  pastoral  romance  by  the  Cas- 
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tilian  poet,  George  of  Montemayer  [1520- 
1562].  The  first  published  English  transla- 
tion of  that  romance,  made  by  Bartholomew 
Yong,  appeared  in  1598,  but  manuscript 
translations  of  it  existed  in  England  at  an 
earlier  time.  In  that  story,  the  lover,  whose 
name  is  Felix,  persuades  an  attendant  upon 
Felismena  to  deliver  a  letter  to  her  mistress  ; 
but  Felismena  rejects  the  letter  and  pre- 
tends to  be  angry  because  it  was  offered, 
—  whereupon  the  servant  drops  it  in  her 
presence,  and  subsequently  Felismena  picks 
it  up,  and  presently  Felix  and  Felismena 
become  plighted  to  each  other.  The  father 
of  Felix,  however,  compels  him  to  travel,  in 
order  that  he  may  repair  to  court  and  see 
the  world.  Felismena,  disguised  as  a  page, 
follows  him  to  his  new  haunts,  finds  him 
devoted  to  a  new  idol,  whose  name  is  Celia, 
overhears  his  serenade  to  her  rival,  and, 
entering  into  his  service,  is  made  the  bearer 
of  his  messages  to  that  lady,  with  whom, 
like  Viola  speaking  for  Orsino,  she  pleads 
his  cause.  Celia  falls  in  love  with  the  page 
and  dies  heartbroken  because  her  love  is 
not  reciprocated.  Felix,  distracted  with 
grief,  then  rushes  away  from  the  scene ; 
but  Felismena  follows  and  finds  him,  re- 
veals herself  to  him,  and  saves  and  con- 
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soles  him ;  and  so  at  last  those  lovers  are 
united. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  known  various 
stories  that  were  of  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  origin,  —  possibly  having  made  ac- 
quaintance with  them  in  plays  that  he  saw, 
or  read,  or  adapted,  in  his  early  years  in 
London.  In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona the  chief  incidents  of  the  story  of 
Felix  and  Felismena  are  reworked,  but 
with  a  difference  ;  the  characters  are  made 
over,  and  new  ones  are  introduced.  Launce, 
a  rare  humorist,  is  especially  one  of  Shake- 
speare's happy  creations.  The  incident  of 
Valentine's  assumption  of  the  command  of 
the  bandits  is  supposed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  similar  occurrence  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  —  Pyrocles  becoming 
commander  of  the  revolted  Helots;  but 
such  freaks  of  fortune,  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon, 
and  it  is  more  likely  that  he  took  a  hint 
from  actual  life  than  from  a  book.  It  was 
human  nature  that  he  studied,  and  human 
experience,  much  more  than  books.  The 
comedy  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
is  assigned  to  1592,  when  Shakespeare  was 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  It  appears  to 
have  followed  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  1590, 
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and  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  1591,  and  to 
have  immediately  preceded  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  It  was  first  published  in 
the  Folio  of  1623.  The  closing  scene,  with 
its  exact  adjustment  of  everything,  shows 
some  discrepancies.  Valentine  forgives  with 
precipitate  celerity,  and  Proteus  is  reformed 
with  startling  expedition,  while  Valentine's 
magnanimous,  though  superfluous,  proffer 
to  relinquish  Silvia  to  the  dishonourable, 
disgraced,  and  undeserving  Proteus  is  both 
unseemly  and  unnatural.  Some  of  the 
commentators  believe  that  passages  of 
the  original  closing  act  have  been  lost. 
The  text  of  the  comedy  is  often  remark- 
able for  imagery,  eloquence,  and  music,  but 
the  methodical  balance  of  the  characters 
and  the  reiterated  use  of  colloquy  by 
couples  indicate  more  of  conventional  and 
cautious  mechanism  than  of  affluent  feel- 
ing and  swift  and  sure  expression.  Charles 
Knight's  theory  that  Shakespeare  began 
to  write  for  the  stage  as  early  as  1585,  and 
that  the  dates  of  several  of  the  plays  ought 
to  be  moved  back,  commends  itself  to 
favour,  when  considering  the  early  come- 
dies,—  particularly  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
and  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  It  is 
strange  that  so  much  of  Shakespeare's 
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youthful  manner  should  have  survived, 
when  he  was  brooding  on  his  two  great  and 
favourite  subjects,  —  Hamlet  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  when  he  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  writing  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  and  Richard  the  Third. 

On  the  stage,  alike  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  has  had 
but  a  fitful  and  brief  display.  An  arrange- 
ment of  it  made  by  Benjamin  Victor  [ 

1778],  but  marred  with  obscurities  and  im- 
possible incidents,  was  brought  forth  in  Lon- 
don, at  Drury  Lane,  on  December  22,  1762, 
with  a  fine  cast,  —  including  Holland  as  Pro- 
teus, O'Brien  as  Valentine,  Yates  as  Launce, 
King  as  Speed,  Havard  as  the  Duke,  Ver- 
non  as  Thurio,  Burton  as  Antonio,  Packer 
as  Eglamour,  Moody  as  Host,  Mrs.  Yates  as 
Julia,  Miss  Bride  as  Silvia,  and  Miss  Pope 
as  Lucetta.  Victor  made  many  changes  of 
the  original,  wrote  in  some  lines  to  arrange 
for  an  expeditious  agreement  of  flight  be- 
tween Valentine  and  Silvia,  and  introduced 
Launce  and  Speed  at  the  close.  A  more 
correct  version  was  acted  on  April  13,  1784, 
at  Covent  Garden,  for  the  benefit  of  Quick, 
who  embodied  Launce.  The  cast  then  in- 
cluded Wroughton  as  Proteus,  Whitfield  as 
Valentine,  Hull  as  the  Duke,  Chalmers  as 
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Thurio,  the  famous  John  Edwin  as  Speed, 
Mrs.  Stephen  Kemble  as  Silvia,  Mrs.  Mat- 
tocks as  Julia,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  as  Lu- 
cetta.  On  January  15,  1790,  the  comedy 
was  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty-eight  years  at  that  house. 
It  was  acted  three  times.  The  cast  com- 
prised Wroughton  as  Proteus,  Barrymore 
as  Valentine,  J.  Aikin  as  the  Duke,  Suett 
as  Thurio,  Dodd  as  Launce,  John  Bannis- 
ter as  Speed,  Mrs.  Goodall  as  Julia,  Mrs. 
Kemble  as  Silvia,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  as  Lu- 
cetta.  John  Philip  Kemble,  using  Victor's 
version,  but  making  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, revived  it  at  Covent  Garden  on  April 
21,  1808,  acting  Valentine.  Proteus  was 
played  by  Pope,  the  Duke  by  Murray,  Thu- 
rio by  Liston,  Launce  by  Munden,  Speed  by 
Blanchard,  Silvia  by  Miss  Norton,  Julia 
by  Miss  Smith,  and  Lucetta  by  Miss 
Waddy.  That  was  an  excellent  cast,  but 
the  piece  was  acted  only  three  times.  At 
Bath,  on  May  23,  1822,  the  comedy  was 
presented  for  the  first  time  there,  —  seem- 
ingly for  Liston,  who  acted  in  it  as  Launce, 
and  who  played  Bombastes  Furioso  on  the 
same  night.  The  cast  comprised  Vining  as 
Proteus,  Hamblin  as  Valentine,  Bennett  as 
Thurio,  Woulds  as  Speed,  Miss  L.  Kelly 
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as  Silvia,  Miss  Jarman  as  Julia,  and  Miss 
Boyce  as  Lucetta.  In  that  revival  the  piece 
was  played  according  to  the  author.  Gen- 
est  records  that  Listen  acted  very  well  as 
Launce,  but  that  "he  was  obliged  to  pull 
the  dog  hard  by  the  chain,  which  spoiled 
the  effect."  That  remarkably  able  and 
faithful  actor  and  manager,  Samuel  Phelps, 
produced  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  at 
his  London  theatre,  Sadler's  Wells,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1857,  but  he  did  not  act  in  it.  In 
New  York  it  was  acted  a  few  times  at  the 
Park,  in  1846,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean  and  the  stock  company  of  that  fa- 
mous house,  —  an  organisation  which  then 
included  James  Stark,  John  Dyott,  David 
C.  Anderson,  Charles  Bass,  John  Povey, 
Mrs.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Dyott,  and  many  others. 
Helena  Modjeska  revived  it  in  Boston,  in 
1887,  and  acted  Julia. 

The  cast  in  Mr.  Daly's  revival  was  as 
follows :  — 

DUKE  of  MILAN George  Clark. 

VALENTINE John  Craig. 

PROTEUS Frank  Worthing. 

ANTONIO Campbell  Gollan. 

THUBIO Sidney  Herbert. 

Sm  EGLAMOUR Gerald  Maxwell. 

SPEED  . . . . Herbert  Gresham. 
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LAUNCE James  Lewis. 

PANTHINO Charles  Le  Clercq. 

HOST Tyrone  Power. 

^  ( H.  Bosworth. 

°UTLAWS •iT.Bridgland. 

JULIA Ada  Rehan. 

SILVIA Maxine  Elliott, 

LUCETTA Sybil  Carlisle. 

The  thing  that  is  perfectly  well  done 
seems  always  easy  to  do.  The  finer  the 
quality  of  art  the  more  spontaneous  ap- 
pears to  be  its  method.  Ada  Rehan's  im- 
personation of  Shakespeare's  Julia  was 
definite  in  design,  distinct  in  form,  flexi- 
ble in  movement,  sustained  with  exquisite 
repose  and  grace,  and  marked  with  the 
ease  of  spontaneity.  That  completeness 
of  identification  was  the  close  denotement 
of  her  genius,  her  intuition,  her  conscien- 
tious study,  her  facility  of  constructive  art, 
and  her  versatile  executive  power.  The 
"fine  issue,"  as  Shakespeare  said,  is  the 
sign  of  the  spirit  that  is  "  finely  touched." 
Aside  from  all  seeming,  a  performance  of 
Shakespeare's  Julia,  which  imparts  to  her 
a  clear  and  lovely  distinction  among  his 
heroines,  can  be  no  easy  matter.  The  char- 
acter, like  every  other  character  in  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  is  a  sketch.  The  per- 
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former  of  it  must  fill  it  out,  sharpen  its 
lines,  deepen  its  tints,  make  it  substantial, 
and  invest  it  with  allurement,  and  must  do 
that  with  no  aid  of  action  and  with  only 
limited  resources  of  situation,  language, 
and  picture.  Julia  has  scarcely  anything 
to  do  ;  yet  Miss  Rehan,  without  being  in 
the  least  intrusive,  filled  the  play  with  her 
presence.  Not  a  single  detail  was  over- 
wrought. The  part  was  never  thrust  into 
undue  prominence.  The  spirit  of  the  ac- 
tress was  that  which  not  advances  but 
retires.  Yet  the  effect  was  that  of  a  spa- 
cious and  splendid  nature,  —  of  opulent 
womanhood,  beauty,  and  truth.  A  deli- 
cious, enchanting  personality  pervaded  the 
piece.  Julia  conquers  by  condition  rather 
than  deed  —  by  what  she  is  rather  than  by 
what  she  does.  Miss  Rehan  made  her  very 
gentle,  even  in  her  raillery,  and  so  mild  in 
temperament  and  ingenuous  in  manner  that 
her  assumption  of  petulance  could  not  con- 
ceal the  drift  of  her  affection  or  the  warmth 
of  her  heart.  The  action  toward  the  love- 
letter  and  the  resolve  to  follow  the  vagrant 
Proteus  were  purely  womanlike,  and  the 
soliloquy  upon  Silvia's  portrait  was  spoken 
with  a  depth  of  passion  and  a  wistful  ten- 
derness that  carried  it  directly  to  the  heart. 
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One  of  the  most  admirable  qualities  in  Miss 
Rehan' s  acting  is  that  of  poetic  suggestion. 
In  Julia  she  embodied  a  richly  beautiful  and 
ardently  loving  girl,  whose  mind  is  not  less 
magnanimous  than  it  is  purely  moral,  and 
whose  fidelity  is  of  that  heroism  which 
neither  unkmdness  nor  ingratitude  can 
defeat.  No  stronger  proof  of  her  superi- 
ority as  an  actress  could  be  afforded  than 
her  performance  of  Shakespeare's  Julia. 
She  has  acted  supremely  well  in  greater 
characters,  but  in  those  greater  characters 
there  are  wider  opportunities.  It  is  easier 
to  succeed  with  Rosalind  than  with  Julia. 

Ada  Rehan  has  acted  Katharine,  in  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  with  such  fire  and 
brilliancy,  such  indomitable  power  and 
such  enchanting  grace  of  womanhood,  that 
the  part  is  exclusively  her  own,  —  so  that 
in  theatrical  history  her  name  will  be  as 
closely  identified  with  Katharine  as  that  of 
Adelaide  Neilson  is  with  Juliet,  or  that  of 
Ellen  Terry  with  Beatrice.  Prior  to  her 
time,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  when 
played  at  all,  was  played  as  a  noisy  farce, 
for  the  sake  of  Petruchio.  Miss  Rehan 
restored  it  to  the  stage  as  a  comedy.  Her 
impersonation  of  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like 
It  —  a  striking  contrast  to  Katharine  — 
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interpreted  that  character  as  essentially 
and  deliciously  human,  and  separated  it, 
at  once  and  finally,  so  far  as  the  present 
generation  of  playgoers  is  concerned,  from 
all  the  old  scholastic  theories  of  a  vague 
and.  cloudy  abstraction.  As  Viola,  in  the 
Twelfth  Night,  —  a  character  as  essentially 
delicate  and  elusive  as  Rosalind  is  strong 
and  brilliant,  —  she  revealed  yet  another 
side  of  her  nature,  weaving  with  spontane- 
ous grace  the  gentle  spell  of  wistful  melan- 
choly, ingenuous  glee,  and  soft  allurement. 
Seldom  in  stage  experience  has  it  been  re- 
served for  the  same  actress  to  be  victorious 
in  presenting  characters  so  essentially  un- 
like as  those  three  of  the  women  of  Shake- 
speare. She  has  also  impersonated  the 
frolicsome  Mrs.  Ford,  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  the  sparkling  Princess  of  Love's 
Labour's  Lost-,  and  the  passionate,  gentle, 
forlorn  Helena  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  —  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
acting of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  because 
she  must  be  made,  as  Miss  Rehan  made 
her,  sympathetic  and  winning,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  is  depicted  as  the  victim  of 
bitter  self -conflict,  under  the  stress  of  ama- 
tory infatuation.  To  have  made  each  of 
those  figures  distinct,  to  have  interpreted 
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each  character,  making  it  no  less  charming 
than  clear,  and  to  have  spoken  the  lovely 
language  of  Shakespeare  in  tones  that  were 
soothing  to  hear  and  that  are  precious  to 
remember,  is  to  have  gained  a  laurel  that 
cannot  fade,  and  to  have  been  a  blessing 
that  will  always  be  cherished.  There  were 
many  merits  in  Augustin  Daly's  sumptu- 
ous revival  of  Shakespeare's  neglected 
comedy,  but  the  chief  glory  of  it  was  Miss 
Rehan's  poetic  personality,  which  animated 
the  fabric  and  fused  all  its  scattered  charms 
into  one  ideal  of  womanlike  loveliness  and 
grace. 
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XXVIH. 

REPRESENTATIVE   AMERICAN   PLATS. 

THE  American  public  is  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  dramatic  manager,  Albert 
M.  Palmer,  for  the  production  of  two  of  the 
best  American  plays  that  are  extant,  —  Ala- 
bama and  Colonel  Carter,  The  former, 
by  Augustus  Thomas,  was  presented  at 
Palmer's  theatre  in  the  spring  of  1891 ;  the 
latter,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  the  spring 
of  1892.  Mr.  Thomas's  comedy  of  Alabama 
came  at  a  time  when  many  anxious  persons 
had  been  seeking  for  the  American  drama ; 
it  was  found  to  be  American  in  subject  as 
well  as  origin  ;  it  caught  the  popular  fancy, 
and  it  prospered.  In  those  circumstances 
it  was  not  only  an  achievement  but  an  au- 
spicious intimation.  Mr.  Thomas  not  only 
wrote  a  good  play,  but  set  a  good  example 
— indicating  the  field  and  the  direction  hi 
which  it  should  be  explored,  and  showing 
how  other  and  stronger  American  plays 
may  be  derived  from  it.  He  was  both  a 
clever  dramatist  and  a  pioneer. 
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There  are  many  fine  qualities  in  Alabama. 
Its  story  is  acted  instead  of  being  related. 
Its  persons  are  distinctly  individualised.  It 
is  suffused  with  romance.  It  imparts  a  high 
ideal  of  character  and  conduct.  It  is  unob- 
trusively humorous  and  unaffectedly  pa- 
thetic. It  does  not  preach.  Its  style  is 
clear  and  crisp.  It  is  not  literary.  But 
perhaps  the  finest  of  its  qualities  is  that  of 
dramatic  suggestiveness.  For  the  purposes 
of  a  dramatic  author  human  life  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  river  that,  for  the  most  part, 
flows  underground  —  only  at  intervals 
breaking  forth  into  the  light.  Every  char- 
acter has  a  background.  Every  condition 
of  individualism  and  of  circumstance  is 
consequent  on  a  long  line  of  antecedent 
facts.  The  story  of  many  persons,  all  im- 
plicated in  one  web,  will  run  silently  in 
the  dark  for  a  long  time,  till  suddenly  a 
crisis  is  reached,  and  this  declares  itself  in 
action.  The  dramatic  instinct  perceives 
the  points  of  contrast,  the  moments  of  up- 
heaval, of  conflict,  of  action  —  and  a  true 
dramatist  can  show  human  beings  and 
human  life  as  Fate  shows  them.  His  tal- 
ent is  not  that  of  the  novelist,  which  must 
take  note  of  every  detail.  It  selects.  The 
perfect  play  may  be  likened  to  the  new 
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moon,  —  a  clear  and  brilliant  crescent, 
with  the  rest  of  the  orb,  dark  but  perfectly 
defined,  in  its  arms.  Your  gaze  is  riveted 
by  the  superb  sickle  of  light,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  comprehend  the  whole 
planet. 

The  author  of  Alabama  showed  a  mind 
naturally  of  the  dramatic  order.  He  had  a 
story  to  tell  about  a  gallant  soldier  whom  the 
chance  of  war  had  separated  from  his  wife, 
and  whose  wife  had  subsequently  died  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  his  child,  of  whose  birth  he  had 
long  remained  in  ignorance.  He  wrought 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  essential  inci- 
dents of  the  story  to  reveal  themselves  in 
the  light  of  dramatic  contrast,  as  they  would 
naturally  do  in  actual  life.  The  probabili- 
ties, perhaps,  were  somewhat  forced.  It 
was  not  likely  that  Henry  Preston  and 
Mildred  Fairfax,  who  loved  each  other, 
and  who  are  strong  characters,  would  have 
submitted  to  be  separated.  It  was  not 
likely  that  either  of  them,  when  they  had 
been  separated,  would  marry.  It  was  not 
likely  that  Henry  Preston  would  have  re- 
mained for  eighteen  years  in  ignorance  of 
the  birth  of  his  child.  It  was  not  likely 
that,  loving  his  father  dearly,  Henry  Pres- 
ton would  have  remained  all  that  time 
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in  exile  from  that  father's  presence  and 
from  the  old  home,  no  matter  what  causes 
of  estrangement  might  have  existed.  And 
yet  —  so  strangely  is  truth  at  variance  with 
likelihood  in  human  life  —  all  those  things 
were  remotely  possible.  The  author  thought 
them  essential  to  his  object,  and  he  assumed 
them  to  be  facts  and  built  upon  them. 

The  South  is  the  more  picturesque  part  of 
the  Republic.  The  old  social  order  at  the 
South  was  far  more  romantic,  pictorial,  and 
interesting  than  any  social  order  at  the 
North  either  is  now  or  ever  has  been.  Mr. 
Thomas  chose  wisely  in  choosing  a  South- 
ern plantation  for  the  scene  of  his  play. 
Much  is  dependent  upon  climate.  It  af- 
fects character  and  manners  as  well  as  at- 
mosphere and  foliage.  The  investiture  of 
the  piece  was  delicious.  You  could  see  the 
large  stars  hanging  in  the  deep  dark  sky, 
and  the  still  streamers  of  the  gray  moss, 
and  the  great  fans  of  the  palm ;  and  you 
could  almost  smell  the  scent  of  magnolia 
on  the  faint  evening  breeze.  The  people 
soothed  and  charmed  by  a  languor  which 
was  full  of  repose.  The  purpose  was  to 
set  the  easy,  indolent,  drifting  tempera- 
ment of  the  South  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  alert  and  expeditious  energy  of  North- 
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ern  enterprise.  The  social  complexities, 
individual  alienations,  and  changes  and 
sorrows  resultant  upon  the  Civil  War  were 
wisely  chosen  as  a  background  for  the  pict- 
ure. The  haze  of  time  has  settled  over 
that  lamentable  period  hi  American  his- 
tory, and  it  now  grows  more  and  more  in- 
teresting, and  can  be  contemplated  without 
rancor  and  without  wrath.  This  play  treats 
it  wisely  —  indicating,  without  either  parti- 
san motive  or  aggressive  morality,  the  com- 
munity of  interest  that  binds  all  sections 
of  the  Republic  into  one  nation.  Colonel 
Preston  and  his  son  Henry  stand  for  the 
two  divisions  of  the  land,  and  when  at  last 
they  are  reconciled  their  union  points  an 
obvious  moral.  The  piece  is  ardent  with 
feeling,  deftly  elicited  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  placing  each  of  its  chief  characters 
in  circumstances  of  natural  pathos.  The 
spectator  was  not  conscious  either  of  inge- 
nuity of  invention  or  massiveness  of  struct- 
ure in  the  play,  but  he  seemed  to  be  view- 
ing actual  life  with  the  glamour  of  romance 
upon  it,  and  so  he  was  satisfied. 

The  story  of  Colonel  Carter,  by  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  published  in  1891,  possesses 
the  charm  of  sweetness,  eccentricity,  and 
humour .  blended  in  a  natural  character, 
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— a  charm  kindred  with  that  which  long 
has  hallowed,  and  will  always  hallow,  such 
characters  as  Parson  Adams,  Uncle  Toby, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  Colonel  New- 
come.  To  know  such  a  man  as  Colonel 
Carter  would  be  to  possess  the  privilege  of 
associations  at  once  cheering  and  humor- 
ous. There  are  persons  who  never  see  ob- 
jects precisely  as  they  are.  There  is  an 
order  of  vision  to  which  every  fact  becomes 
transfigured  by  fancy.  Colonel  Carter  is 
not  an  adventurer,  yet  he  undertakes  to 
live  a  practical  life  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  dream  life 
in  a  land  of  fact  —  and  he  succeeds  in  doing 
that  'because,  being  a  charming  eccentric- 
ity, he  is  also  true.  The  insincere  man  who 
should  pursue  Colonel  Garter's  course  would 
speedily  come  to  ruin.  It  is  the  fortunate 
prerogative  of  goodness  to  command  the 
respect  both  of  good  and  evil.  Human  nat- 
ure is  sufficiently  defective,  but  it  has  gen- 
tleness for  that  which  is  gentle,  and  it  has 
affection  for  that  which  is  simple,  noble, 
affectionate,  and  kind.  Those  are  epithets 
that  would  naturally  be  used  to  describe 
Colonel  Carter,  and  that  is  the  personality 
which  was  adroitly  and  effectively  made 
to  animate  a  play.  It  is  not  a  tame  play. 
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It  has  piquancy  of  character,  sufficient  in- 
cident, and  a  plot,  which,  though  frail,  is 
rational,  interesting,  and  coherent.  It  has 
an  unobtrusive  vein  of  tender  sentiment, 
fluent  and  simple  style,  and  the  attributes 
of  variety  and  humour ;  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely pure  —  obtruding  no  obnoxious  topic 
and  leaving  no  painful  impression.  To 
those  observers  who  are  weary  of  seeing 
the  stage  used  as  a  sort  of  dissecting-table 
for  disease  such  a  play  comes  like  a 
breeze  from  the  pine  woods  in  a  morning 
of  spring. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  anticipated  much 
modern  reflection,  has  noticed  the  tempta- 
tion that  besets  every  seeker  for  novelty  to 
become  extravagant  in  order  that  he  may 
avoid  being  trite.  That  temptation  might 
well  have  assailed  equally  the  author  of 
this  play  and  the  actors  by  whom  it  was 
represented.  The  story  of  a  dreamer  whose 
dreams  accidentally  "come  true  might  readily 
be  supposed  to  lack  zest  and  to  require  pun- 
gent emphasis  ;  yet  neither  in  the  structure 
of  the  piece  nor  in  the  performance  of  it 
was  there  any  exaggeration.  Colonel  Car- 
ter's cheerful  poverty  that  seemed  the 
flower  of  opulence ;  his  UD  conscious  be- 
witchment of  the  astonished  and 
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tradesman  who  had  called  for  payment; 
his  feudal  attitude  toward  the  negro  Chad  ; 
his  railway  project,  seemingly  a  vision,  but 
strangely  turned  to  unexpected  substance ; 
his  preposterous  duel ;  his  garden  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  his  amazing  and  amusing  Southern 
friends ;  his  chivalrous  spirit  toward  his 
patient  and  admirable  sister  —  all  those 
unostentatious  elements  of  a  graceful  fic- 
tion were  deftly  disposed  in  the  acted  play, 
and  intertwined  with  new  ingredients  of 
story  ;  and  all  were  interpreted  in  a  mood 
of  lovely  simplicity. 

Edmund  Milton  Holland,  who  imperso- 
nated Colonel  Carter,  entered  into  the  soul 
of  the  character,  and  made  it  a  humorous 
and  lovable  reality.  He  is  an  actor  of  the 
school  of  Jefferson,  and  he  can  be  fine  as 
well  as  bold,  and  can  make  the  condition 
of  a  personality  as  positive  and  as  effective 
as  the  most  brilliant  stroke  of  its  action. 
His  ideal  had  been  clearly  formed,  and  his 
expression  of  it,  alike  facial,  vocal,  and 
locomotive,  was  vigorous  and  had  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  artistic  repose.  He  held 
every  point  just  long  enough  for  it  to  be 
taken,  and  used  no  undue  emphasis.  He 
manifested  the  precious  resources  of  a  fine 
mind  and  a  good  heart,  —  without  which  no 
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actor  will  endure,  — and  the  charm  of  whim- 
sical drollery  that  is  thinly  veiled  by  a  sweet, 
grave,  demure  composure.  His  success  was 
brilliant.  The  Colonel,  with  his  remarka- 
ble black  coat  that  could  be  adjusted  for  all 
occasions  by  a  judicious  manipulation  of  the 
buttons,  his  frayed  wristbands,  his  shining 
trousers,  his  white  waistcoat,  his  uncon- 
sciously forlorn  poverty,  and  his  unquench- 
able spirit  of  hope,  love,  and  honour  is  no 
longer  a  picture  of  a  denizen  of  the  printed 
page  :  Mr.  Holland  made  him  a  living  man. 
A  slender  thread  of  love  story  was  woven 
into  the  fabric,  by  the  expedient  of  provid- 
ing Colonel  Carter  with  a  female  ward  and 
causing  him  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  El- 
derly men,  it  is  assumed,  do  sometimes  feel 
that  wound,  and  when  they  feel  it  they  suf- 
fer. The  girl  bestows  her  affections  upon  a 
youth  who  loves  her ;  and  the  Colonel's 
apprehension  of  the  true  state  of  the  mat- 
ter affords  him  a  moment  of  that  magna- 
nimity which,  in  all  such  cases,  is  supposed 
to  provide  the  sufferer  an  adequate  consola- 
tion. May  cannot  mate  with  December. 
The  suspension  of  the  love  interest  during 
two  acts  of  the  piece  was  its  chief  defect, 
and  it  was  a  little  weighted  with  details, 
but  the  dramatic  instinct  was  displayed  in 
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the  expedient  of  opening  and  closing  the 
action  on  the  estate  that  is  imperilled  and 
redeemed. 

The  romantic  aspect  of  American  life  is 
worthy  of  all  the  consideration  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  success  of  such 
plays  as  Alabama  and  Colonel  Carter  is 
an  auspicious  prelude  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  American  theatre  from  the  incubus 
of  imbecility  that  has  been  laid  upon  it  by 
those  pestiferous  theatrical  traders  who 
treat  the  drama  as  if  it  were  a  traffic  in 
pickles  and  nightmare,  and  whose  pestilent 
industry  has  almost  crushed  out  the  true 
life  of  the  stage. 
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XXIX. 

THE    IBSEN   DRAMA. 

THERE  are  no  infallible  rules  for  play- 
writing,  but  certain  principles  of  dra- 
matic composition  are  simple  and  obvious. 
Either  a  play  is  intended  for  the  stage,  or 
it  is  intended  for  the  closet.  Either  it  is 
meant  to  be  acted,  or  it  is  meant  to  be  read. 
If  intended  for  the  stage,  it  must  possess 
action.  If  intended  for  the  closet,  it  must 
possess  literature.  There  are  plays  which 
are  good  to  act  and  also  good  to  read,  be- 
cause they  contain  both  action  and  litera- 
ture ;  but  such  plays  are  few,  and  whenever 
they  are  acted,  much  of  their  literature  has 
to  be  cut  out  of  them.  A  complete  play  — 
a  play  that  can  be  acted  —  is  an  interesting 
story  of  human  nature  and  human  life,  ac- 
tual or  ideal,  delicately  exaggerated,  and 
told  by  means  of  action  more  than  by 
means  of  words.  An  incomplete  play  — 
a  play  that  cannot  be  acted  —  is  a  narra- 
tive, put  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  and 
embellished  with  virtues  and  graces  that 
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are  purely  literary.  Othello  and  The  School 
for  Scandal  stand  at  the  one  pole  ;  Comus 
and  Festus  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Ibsen's  piece,  entitled  The  DolPs 
House,  which  is  a  good  representative 
type  of  the  group  of  Ibsen  pieces,  —  The 
Pillars  of  Society,  An  Enemy  of  Society, 
Ghosts,  etc. ,  —  is  neither  good  for  the  stage 
nor  good  for  the  closet,  for  it  is  found  to  be 
slow  and  tiresome  when  acted,  and  it  is  triv- 
ial when  read.  It  contains  one  dramatic 
situation,  but  one  dramatic  situation  is  not 
enough  to  animate  the  structure  of  a  three- 
act  piece.  Years  ago  The  DolVs  House 
was  produced  under  the  name  of  Thora, 
by  Helena  Modjeska,  but,  although  the 
brilliant  talents  of  that  actress  were  at 
their  meridian,  it  was  a  failure.  In  1888 
it  was  tried  in  London,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  few  crotchety  writers,  but  although 
momentarily  favoured  by  the  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  class,  it  soon  dropped  out  of  sight. 
Since  then  it  has  been  performed  in  Amer- 
ica [1889,  1895],  under  much  the  same  con- 
ditions and  with  the  same  result.  A  few 
stately  persons,  mostly  resident  in  Bos- 
ton, declare  it  excellent,  because  it  is  sur- 
charged with  meaning  such  as  transcends 
the  comprehension  of  all  except  the  elect ; 
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but  nobody  regards  the  giraffe,  except  to 
smile  at  him.  The  piece  is  dull  on  the 
stage,  for  want  of  interest  and  of  dramatic 
movement,  and  it  is  equally  dull  in  the 
closet,  for  want  of  literature. 

Mr.  Ibsen  asks  attention  to  a  case  of  do- 
mestic trouble.  The  scene  is  a  dwelling- 
house  in  Norway.  The  time  is  to-day.  The 
chief  persons  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmer, 
who  have  lived  together  eight  years,  who 
love  each  other,  who  have  children,  and 
who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
They  have  a  male  friend,  appropriately 
named  Rank,  who  is  dying  with  spinal 
disease,  who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Helmer, 
and  who  calls  on  her  every  day,  and  shows 
how  foolish  and  pitiable  a  man  can  be, 
when  he  is  infatuated  with  a  woman. 
They  have  a  female  friend,  named  Mrs.  Lin- 
den, a  widow,  who  drops  in,  from  time  to 
time,  and  helps  Mrs.  Helmer.  Mr.  Helmer 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  a  bank.  It 
is  Christmas  eve,  and  all  appears  to  be 
well  with  the  family  of  Helmer,  save  that 
Rank  has  a  cough  and  is  ricketty  upon  his 
legs.  There  is,  however,  a  skeleton  in  the 
closet.  Mrs.  Helmer,  at  an  early  period  in 
her  married  life,  has  secretly  borrowed  a 
sum  of  money  for  her  husband's  use,  mak- 
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ing  him  believe  that  she  had  obtained  it 
from  her  father ;  and  she  has  forged  her 
father's  name,  by  way  of  giving  security. 
That  debt,  thus  dishonourably  and  disgrace- 
fully contracted,  she  is  endeavouring  to  pay. 
But  that  crime  of  hers  is  known  to  her  cred- 
itor, Mr.  Krogstad,  a  bank-clerk,  whom  Mr. 
Helmer  has  discharged  from  the  bank ;  and 
Mr.  Krogstad  threatens  to  tell  Mr.  Helmer 
about  Mrs.  Helmer' s  forgery,  unless  Mrs. 
Helmer  procures  his  reinstatement  in  his 
official  post.  That  reinstatement  the  fright- 
ened Mrs.  Helmer  vainly  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain. Mr.  Helmer,  who  is  a  narrow-minded, 
opinionated,  conceited  person,  insists  on  hav- 
ing his  own  way,  and  Mr.  Krogstad  remains 
banished.  Thereupon  Mr.  Krogstad  sends 
a  letter,  which  is  dropped  into  Mr.  Helmer's 
letter-box,  wherein  are  stated  the  facts  of 
Mrs.  Helmer's  misconduct.  The  progress 
of  that  communication  toward  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Helmer  is,  for  a  time,  retarded,  the 
means  whereby  the  delay  is  made  consti- 
tuting the  one  moment  of  dramatic  action 
that  illuminates  the  piece.  Eventually,  Mr. 
Helmer  opens  and  reads  the  letter,  and  he 
is  astounded  and  enraged,  and  he  announces 
his  emotions  to  Mrs.  Helmer  in  terms  of 
violent  asperity.  Mr.  Krogstad,  in  the 
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meantime,  has  become  mollified  by  the 
soothing  influence  of  Mrs.  Linden,  who, 
having  been  his  sweetheart  and  having 
jilted  him  in  early  life,  has  now  proposed 
marriage  to  him,  and  he  sends  Mrs.  Helmer's 
forgery  to  Mr.  Helmer,  and  declares  the 
matter  settled.  Mr.  Helmer  is  delighted ; 
but  Mrs.  Helmer,  much  displeased  with  her 
husband's  conduct,  declares  that  her  eyes 
are  at  length  opened  to  his  essentially  com- 
monplace character,  and  that  she  cannot  live 
with  him  any  longer ;  and  she  terminates 
the  proceedings  by  walking  out  of  his  house 
at  midnight,  and  closing  the  street  door  after 
her  with  a  bang.  That  is  the  play;  and 
anybody  who  can  keep  a  straight  face  while 
looking  at  it  must  be  largely  deficient  in  the 
sense  of  humour. 

Mr.  Ibsen's  composition  is  not  dramatic, 
but  didactic.  The  piece  is  not  a  play,  it  is 
an  essay.  Mr.  Ibsen  appears  to  be  a  regu- 
lator. He  wants  to  have  everything  "set 
to  rights."  In  this  case,  he  has  undertaken 
to  regulate  the  matrimonial  relation.  The 
married  women,  he  assumes,  are  dolls,  — 
meaning  playthings.  The  married  men  are 
a  combination  of  the  Turk  and  the  prig. 
Wives  are  not  allowed  to  possess  identity. 
Husbands  absorb  the  personality  of  their 
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wives,  and  the  female  sex  is  subjugated  and 
extinguished.  That  is  a  dreadful  state  of 
things,  equally  for  the  men  and  the  women, 
and  Mr.  Ibsen  will  not  endure  it.  One  blow 
shall  be  struck  for  feminine  freedom,  and 
Mr.  Ibsen  feels  that  he  is  the  man  to  strike 
it.  Women  must  no  longer  be  brought  up 
as  dolls,  or  treated  as  playthings.  The 
woman  who  is  reared  as  a  doll  will  neces- 
sarily behave  as  such ;  that  is  to  say,  she 
will  lie,  and  steal,  and  forge,  because  she 
knows  no  better.  That  is  the  way  with 
dolls.  They  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  being 
found  out  when  they  have  done  wrong,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  never  know  the  dif- 
ference between  wrong  and  right.  Besides, 
they  inherit  things  from  their  diseased  an- 
cestors, and  no  doll  who  has  inherited  any- 
thing from  a  sick  progenitor  is  responsible 
for  her  conduct.  No  doll  whose  grandfather 
ever  ate  a  pickle  could  possibly  help  falling 
into  one.  Judgment  on  dolls  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly lenient,  as  long  as  their  husbands 
are  Turks  and  prigs.  The  crying  need  of 
the  hour  is  perfect  equality  in  the  married 
state.  Marriage  is  impossible  and  wrong 
unless  the  wife,  equally  with  the  husband, 
is  acquainted  with  the  Ten  Commandments  ; 
and  no  woman  can  be  considered  a  human 
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being  whose  independent  personality  does 
not  at  least  tower  to  the  height  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  Mr.  Ibsen  is  firmly  per- 
suaded  of  those  truths,  and  he  has  written 
The  DolVs  House  in  order  to  establish  them. 
"The  heathen  philosopher,"  says  Touch- 
stone, "  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape, 
would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth ;  meaning  thereby  that  grapes  were 
made  to  eat  and  lips  to  open." 

Society  will  probably  proceed  as  usual. 
The  number  of  women,  outside  of  Mr.  Ib- 
sen's Norway,  who  are  capable  of  forging 
the  signature  of  a  dying  father  without  being 
aware  that  they  are  doing  wrong,  is,  pre- 
sumably, small  j  nor  is  it  likely  that,  beyond 
the  limit  of  that  eccentric  writer's  fancy, 
any  considerable  number  of  husbands  and 
wives  are  able  to  live  together  for  years 
without  in  the  least  comprehending  each 
other's  character.  The  commonplace  ele- 
ment in  literature,  as  long  as  it  stands  forth 
in  its  true  colours,  can  be  endured,  but 
when  it  vaunts  itself,  or  is  thrust  upon 
thoughtful  attention  as  genius,  originality, 
and  power,  it  becomes  intolerable.  Mr. 
Ibsen,  as  the  writer  of  a  number  of  insipid, 
and  sometimes  tainted  compositions,  pur- 
porting to  be  plays,  could  be  borne,  al- 
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though,  even  in  that  aspect,  he  is  an  offence 
to  taste  and  a  burden  upon  patience.  But 
Mr.  Ibsen  obtruded  as  a  sound  leader  of 
thought  or  an  artist  in  drama  is  a  grotesque 
absurdity.  Not  since  the  halcyon  days  of 
Tupper,  when  the  reading  world  was  gravely 
apprised  that  "a  babe  in  the  house  is  a 
wellspring  of  pleasure,"  and  was  expected 
to  be  thrilled  by  that  announcement,  has 
such  a  torrent  of  commonplace  been  poured 
into  print  as  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  that  Norwegian  theorist ;  and  not  since 
Tupper' s  noon  of  notoriety,  as  the  prophet 
of  milk  and  water,  have  the  disciples  of  any 
literary  exotic  ventured  to  vaunt  him  as  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher,  with  nothing  to  sus- 
tain the  pretension  except  a  mass  of  crotch- 
ets and  platitudes. 
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XXX. 

STAGE    INFLUENCE. 

THOSE  assailants  of  the  stage  who  rep- 
resent the  church  seem  to  believe  that 
their  fulminations  are  potent  and  effective ; 
yet  the  stage  continues  to  grow  in  wealth, 
power,  and  public  consideration.  An  im- 
partial observer  might  be  amused  at  the 
fatuity  with  which  those  strenuous  censors 
oppose  the  clamour  of  assertion  to  the  logic 
of  facts.  If  the  stage  were,  radically  and 
inherently,  an  immoral  institution,  it  would 
not  enjoy  the  favour  of  any  except  the  de- 
praved ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  majority,  and  the  majority  of  the 
community  is  moral.  Putting  religion  aside, 
there  is  a  power  in  the  affections,  the  bond 
of  family,  and  reverence  for  the  hearthstone 
of  home,  which  insures  the  coherence  of  a 
virtuous  society,  and  would  make  a  corrupt 
stage  impossible  for  any  considerable  time. 
The  charge  of  intrinsic  immorality  against 
the  stage  has  failed  because  it  is  false. 
Both  stage  and  church  have  been  used  as 
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cloaks  for  vice  ;  but  that  is  the  fault  of  evil- 
doers, and  not  of  the  institutions.  If  there 
have  been  profligate  actors,  there  have  been 
profligate  clergymen ;  and  there  is  reason 
for  some  surprise  at  the  forbearance  of  the 
stage  toward  the  church,  considering  the 
animosity  often  exhibited  by  the  latter. 
But  the  stage  seldom  strikes  back.  At 
long  intervals  an  actor  plays  Aminadab 
Sleek,  Ephraim  Smooth,  or  Mr.  Chadband  ; 
but  even  then  the  shaft  of  satire  is  directed 
against  Sanctimonious  hypocrisy  —  an  evil 
which  Christ  rebuked  —  and  not  against  the 
church.  The  stage  does  not  attack  religion 
or  virtue. 

It  is  true  that  the  stage  does  not  aim  to 
teach  theology ;  but  neither  does  it  aim  to 
teach  chemistry.  Ethics  on  the  stage  are 
inappropriate.  The  purpose  of  acting  has 
been  specified  by  Shakespeare,  in  language 
that  no  writer  can  improve  and  that  no 
reader  needs  to  see  quoted.  The  worst 
mistake  ever  made  by  the  stage,  and  the 
most  absurd  attitude  ever  assumed  by  it, 
are  seen  when  it  tries  to  deal  with  the 
function  of  the  church,  —  the  consequence 
of  sin  in  the  human  soul.  In  that  it  makes 
ft  disastrous  and  mournful  failure. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  state  of 
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the  stage  of  long  ago,  —  the  theatre,  for  ex- 
ample, as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  All  thinkers  agree  that  it  was 
vile.  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  it,  made 
in  1698,  was  made  with  reason  and  force, 
and  a  reform  soon  ensued.  Cibber,  Dog- 
get,  and  Wilks,  when  they  obtained  the 
Drury  Lane  patent,  1714,  effected  desir- 
able improvements.  Thomas  Sheridan,  in 
Dublin,  and  David  Garrick,  in  London,  a 
little  later,  were  commended  for  their  sal- 
utary and  effective  measures  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  theatre.  It  did  not  become 
entirely  pure,  but  it  was  improved,  and  it 
has  all  along  kept  pace  with  the  moral  tone 
of  society.  There  have,  indeed,  been  abuses, 
—  spurts  of  indelicate  spectacle,  strains  of 
wanton  French  opera,  and  dramas  relative 
to  moral  "problems";  but  those  are  the 
excrescences  of  the  stage,  the  temporary 
expedients  of  speculators,  having  their  day 
and  going  out  of  fashion.  Davenant  intro- 
duced the  sensuous  spectacle  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  has 
cropped  out  intermittently  ever  since,  with 
re-enforcements  from  France.  No  one  who 
is  capable  of  thinking  questions  the  vicious- 
ness  of  certain  modern  pieces  with  a  good 
moral ;  but  those  are  not  types  of  the  gen- 
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nine,  permanent  drama,  which,  in  provid- 
ing a  vehicle  for  acting,  has  kept  the  stage 
alive.  Plays  like  Grandfather  Whitehead, 
the  Willow  Copse,  The  Chimney  Corner, 
Olivia,  etc.,  hold  their  place  when  they  are 
well  acted.  The  theatre  is  never  either 
much  better  or  much  worse  than  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  exists. 

To  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  the 
stage  of  the  present  day,  the  observer  ought 
to  consider  the  actors  that  prosper  and  the 
plays  that  achieve  the  best  success.  Edwin 
Booth,  John  McCullough,  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, Joseph  Jefferson,  Ada  Rehan,  Mary 
Anderson,  Genevieve  Ward,  John  L.  Toole, 
Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry, — those  and  such 
as  those,  have  been  leaders  of  the  stage  in 
our  day,  and  no  one  of  them  ever  produced 
an  immoral  piece.  Wallack's  theatre  was 
long  the  chief  theatre  of  New  York,  and 
the  plays  that  earned  the  most  money  in 
Wallack's  theatre  are  Wallack's  play  of 
Kosedale  and  Boucicault's  play  of  The 
Shaughraun,  both  of  them  innocent.  Daly's 
theatre  is  the  leader  now  (1895),  and  noth- 
ing harmful  is  ever  permitted  in  it.  Of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  twenty-seven  are  in 
familiar  use,  in  a  form  beyond  rational 
reproach. 
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Objection  has  been  made  against  the  Old 
Comedies ;  but  it  appears  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  Old  Comedies  figure  but  slightly 
among  contemporary  dramatic  representa- 
tions. Only  a  few  of  them  are  ever  acted, 
either  in  England  or  America.  The  num- 
ber of  English  plays  recorded  as  existing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  about  six  thousand.  Not  fifty  of  them 
survive  in  actual  use.  At  long  intervals 
the  public  may,  for  a  few  nights,  see  The 
School  for  Scandal,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
The  Inconstant,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  The 
Belle's  Stratagem,  The  Rivals,  The  Poor 
Gentleman,  A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,  To 
Marry  or  Not  to  Marry,  The  Clandestine 
Marriage,  She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't, 
The  Busybody,  Wild  Oats,  The  Honey- 
moon, and  The  Wonder;  but  such  per- 
formances are  infrequent  and  generally 
unremunerative.  Ben  Jonson,  Cartwright, 
Fletcher,  Congreve,  Murphy,  Foote,  Dib- 
din,  Cherry,  O'Keefe,  Prince  Hoare,  Cum- 
berland, Gibber,  and  many  other  writers  of 
exceptional  dramatic  talent  are,  practically, 
as  dead  to  the  stage  as  if  they  had  never 
existed.  It  is  about  thirty  years  since  Love 
for  Love  was  last  acted.  The  Man  of 
the  World  died  with  Hackett,  and  The 
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Lyar  died  with  Charles  Mathews.  When 
the  Old  Comedies  are  given  now,  they  are 
given  chiefly  as  curiosities,  and  invariably 
in  altered  and  pruned  versions.  Joseph 
Jefferson,  an  authority  in  such  matters, 
and  never  found  anywhere  but  on  the  side 
of  goodness  and  taste,  has  used  three  of 
them,  —  The  Rivals,  The  Poor  Gentleman, 
and  The  Heir  at  Law;  but  he  expunged 
from  them  every  coarse  expression :  that 
has  been  his  invariable  custom  ever  since 
he  acquired  the  authority  to  command  in 
his  profession.  Two  or  three  rather  inde- 
corous lines  of  The  School  for  Scandal  are 
usually  spoken,  though  Mr.  Daly,  in  his 
version  of  that  piece,  omits  them  ;  but  not 
an  indelicate  word  in  that  comedy  was 
written  with  the  intention  to  do  any  harm. 
Sheridan  portrays  a  company  of  scandal- 
mongers, and  he  makes  them  talk  as  such, 
and  he  then  rebukes  and  defeats  them,  and 
covers  them  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 
He  portrays,  also,  the  affectation  of  virtue, 
and  he  overwhelms  it  with  scorn.  His  mo- 
rality as  to  trifles  is  careless.  His  colour- 
ing of  the  spendthrift  is,  perhaps,  rosier 
than  might  be  wished.  Still  the  drift  of 
his  play  is  exemplary,  and  it  exerts  no 
hurtful  influence.  Certain  works  of  art 
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are  right  in  precept  while  wrong  in  spirit, 

—  because    their    authors   insidiously  and 
adroitly  diffuse  impurity,  while  ostensibly 
inculcating  a  moral  "lesson."     The  novels 
of  Emile  Zola,  some  of  which  have  been 
turned   into   plays,   have  practically  that 
effect.      But   The   School  for  Scandal  is 
not    a  work  of    that  kind.      The    censor 
would  be  right  in  ascribing  an  evil  purpose 
to  Etherege,  and,  perhaps,  to  Dryden,  but 
not  to  Sheridan. 

The  plays  of  the  Restoration  are  often 
vile,  but  those  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  not.  Coarse  they  may  be,  but,  as  to 
language,  the  coarsest  of  them  falls  short 
of  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and, 
coarse  or  refined,  they  are  practically  dead, 

—  the  bulk  of  old  English   comedy  being 
unseen,  unread,  and  unknown.    John  Gil- 
bert,   William    Warren,    Lester    Wallack, 
Charles  Fisher,  Mark  Smith,  William  Da- 
vidge,  Charles  Wheatleigh,  and  George  Hol- 
land are  gone,   and  when    Jefferson  and 
Clarke  shall  have  passed  away,   the  Old 
Comedies,  so  far  as  the  American  stage  is 
concerned,   will    have    passed    away  with 
them.     The  traditional  manner  of  acting 
those    comedies — the    dash,    the    "gig," 
the  sparkle,  the  lofty,  superb  demeanour 
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—  is  fast  dying  out,  if  it  be  not  already  ex- 
tinct. But,  even  if  the  Old  Comedies  were 
in  possession  of  the  stage,  when  suitably  ed- 
ited and  adequately  acted  they  would,  at 
their  best,  prove  not  only  inoffensive,  but, 
in  the  elements  of  character,  dialogue,  equi- 
voke, and  humour,  superior  to  many  of  the 
plays  of  this  age. 

After  "  the  spacious  times  of  great  Eliza- 
beth" had  declined,  and  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  theatre  in  Eng- 
land was  in  a  wretched  condition.  There 
was  an  inherited  dramatic  literature  of  sur- 
passing excellence,  but  it  lived  in  a  barn. 
At  the  Restoration  taste  and  luxury  came 
in,  and  with  them  came  licentiousness.  A 
reaction  followed,  and  the  stage  arose  to  a 
better  condition.  Under  Garrick's  leader- 
ship it  made  a  great  advance.  In  later 
days  it  received  an  impetus  to  noble  im- 
provement from  the  influence  of  the  Kemble 
family,  and  still  more  from  the  efforts  of 
Macready  and  Charles  Kean.  Since  about 
1875,  in  London,  Henry  Irving  has  led  it 
in  a  royal  way,  and,  having  ampler  scien- 
tific resources  than  his  predecessors  had, 
with  which  to  work,  and  a  larger,  more  at- 
tentive, and  more  helpful  public  to  address, 
he  has  surpassed  them  in  the  splendid  task 
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of  developing  and  applying  its  beneficence, 
and  keeping  its  standard  high  and  its  con- 
dition pure.  In  America,  after  an  initia- 
tory period  of  hardship,  the  stage  took 
excellent  shape  in  the  old  Chestnut  street 
theatre,  Philadelphia,  the  John  street  house, 
and  afterward  the  Park,  in  New  York,  and 
the  Federal  street  theatre,  Boston.  The 
stock  companies  were  composed  of  actors, 
almost  every  one  of  whom  would,  in  this 
day,  be  a  star.  Scholarship  was  general, 
discipline  prevailed,  and  decorum  was  im- 
perative. Through  the  growth  of  the  Ee- 
public,  and  through  the  broadening  of  the 
theatrical  field  by  the  multiplication  of  the- 
atres, the  old  stock  system  has  been  almost 
destroyed,  while  an  opportunity  has  been 
provided  for  the  inroad  of  many  hybrid,  dis- 
tasteful, or  offensive  forms  of  amusement, 
all  of  which  shelter  themselves  under  the 
name  of  the  stage.  In  that  way,  the  gen- 
eral dramatic  tone  has  been  lowered.  Amer- 
ica possesses  as  good  actors  now  as  she  ever 
had,  but  their  forces  are  concentrated  in 
only  a  few  places,  and  therefore  do  not  seem 
as  formidable  as  once  they  did.  Neverthe- 
less, the  true  dramatic  spirit  burns  as  brightly 
as  ever,  and  the  practical  success  of  actors 
of  the  higher  order  is  a  substantial  evidence 
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of  it.  If  a  measure  of  success  also  attends 
unworthy  exhibitions,  that  is  the  fault  of 
the  public.  Those  extraneous  shows  are  not 
the  American  theatre.  If  a  censor  of  the 
stage  were  to  arraign  it  as  at  times  tedious, 
it  would  be  possible  to  sympathise  with  him. 
The  proceedings  visible  upon  the  stage  are 
often  trivial.  Gaudy  scenery,  execrable  el- 
ocution, nasal  vocalism,  obvious  ignorance, 
offensive  conceit,  pitiable  vanity,  blatant 
self-assertion,  —  all  those  blemishes  are  ap- 
preciable. But  there  is  no  inherent  bad  in- 
fluence in  a  well-conducted  theatre. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  for  the  weak  vessels 
of  the  earth  that  Nature  has  made  roses 
sweet ;  but  there  is  one  way  of  safety  for 
imperilled  persons.  If  the  stage  is  thought 
to  weaken  character  by  undue  enticement, 
you  have  only  to  present  it  as  it  is,  and  that 
glamour  will  vanish.  Cease  to  describe  it 
as  a  beguilement  of  the  devil.  There  is  not 
a  more  exacting  and  laborious  profession 
than  that  of  acting.  There  is  no  place  more 
mechanical  than  a  theatre.  The  stage,  in 
its  practical  working,  is  a  machine-shop. 

The  worst  influence  that  proceeds  from 
the  stage  is  one  that  also  proceeds  from  the 
pulpit,  and  perhaps  from  all  artistic  pur- 
suits,—  the  possible  weakening  of  charac- 
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ter,  from  encouragement  of  the  love  of 
admiration,  in  persons  who  are  before  the 
public,  whether  as  actors,  orators,  writers, 
preachers,  or  personal  exhibitors  of  any 
kind.  It  takes  a  man  a  long  time  to  learn 
the  vagueness,  ignorance,  flippancy,  and 
folly  of  the  opinions  and  remarks  of  most 
other  persons,  about  himself  or  his  proceed- 
ings ;  to  learn  that  the  only  rational  way 
of  living  is  to  make  duty  a  rigid  law,  and 
to  ignore  what  people  say.  Many  men 
never  learn  it,  and  actors  in  particular, 
whose  fortunes  depend  on  popular  liking, 
are  sometimes  pitiable  in  their  restless, 
craving  vanity.  The  same  behaviour  is 
seen  in  clergymen.  At  least  half  of  all 
that  occurs  in  the  world,  whether  on  the 
stage  or  elsewhere,  is  of  no  public  impor- 
tance, and  ought  never  to  be  noticed.  The 
world  would  see  less  vanity,  and  hear  less 
of  nobodies  and  nothings,  if  society  and  the 
press  had  not  such  an  inveterate  disposition 
to  "chronicle  small  beer." 

The  literature  of  the  stage  has  not  im- 
proved. After  Shakespeare,  it  could  not 
rise,  for  that  was  the  flood-tide.  No  such 
author  has  since  appeared.  The  stage  has 
long  been  a  costly  institution,  dependent 
on  immediate  gains,  and  obliged  to  aim  at 
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pleasing  an  immediate  audience.  For  that 
reason,  and  also  because  of  their  nature, 
most  of  the  writers  for  it  have  been  follow- 
ers, not  leaders,  of  the  public  taste.  Great 
writers  have  their  credentials  from  heaven  ; 
little  ones  are  chartered  by  the  life  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  it  is  the  little  writers  who 
have  furnished  most  of  the  plays  of  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Shakespeare 
produced  his  works  upon  the  stage,  but  he 
wrote  them  on  a  scale  and  with  a  scope  that 
transcend  all  theatrical  needs  and  limits, 
and  made  them  for  a  stage  as  broad  as  the 
world  and  as  permanent  as  the  human  race. 
Were  there  no  stage,  those  works  would 
still  survive,  in  imperial  power  and  brilliant 
renown,  while,  without  a  stage,  the  works 
of  most  dramatists  would  vanish  like  a  mist. 
Yet,  with  regard  to  modern  stage  literature, 
the  student  should  not  forget  that,  although 
the  nineteenth  century  has  not  attained 
to  the  altitude  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  it  has 
equalled  that  of  any  later  period.  Knowles, 
Jerrold,  Talfourd,  Taylor,  Marston,  Bul- 
wer,  Gilbert,  Robertson,  Boucicault,  Boker, 
Payne,  Willis,  Epes  Sargent,  and  Augustin 
Daly  are  among  the  names  of  dramatic 
authors  that  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  that. 
The  principal  fault  of  the  stage  is  frivol- 
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ity,  and  that  comes  from  the  frivolity  of  the 
public.  Acting  is  a  learned  profession. 
The  stage  should  be  devoted  to  good  plays 
well  acted,  and  to  nothing  else.  The  posi- 
tion of  acting  as  a  learned  profession  and 
the  utility  of  the  stage  as  an  intellectual 
force  are  not  fitly  appreciated.  The  public 
is  too  easily  pleased.  Many  silly  things  are 
accepted.  Many  commonplace  persons  are 
admired  and  commended.  Newspapers, 
almost  without  exception,  record,  as  mat- 
ters of  importance,  the  doings  of  obscure 
theatrical  individuals,  who  by  dint  of  post- 
ers and  portraits  assume  to  be  actors,  and, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "make  themselves 
public  without  making  themselves  known." 
Such  a  practice  tends  to  lower  the  value  of 
critical  recognition,  cheapen  the  rewards  of 
effort  in  dramatic  art,  and  bring  high  am- 
bition and  serious  and  splendid  endeavour 
into  contempt. 

The  world  does  not  advance  in  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  happiness  by  denial  and  de- 
struction. All  institutions  should  be  bent 
to  the  good  of  mankind.  It  was  the 
preacher,  John  Wesley,  who  said  that  the 
devil  ought  not  to  have  all  the  good  music. 
Men  should  not  make  their  lives  tributary 
to  their  pursuits,  but  their  pursuits  tribu- 
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tary  to  their  lives, — drawing  from  the 
stage,  as  from  all  other  sources,  whatever 
is  good,  whatever  will  help  to  build  a  noble 
character.  The  things  to  be  desired  are 
gravity,  scholarship,  habits  of  study,  and 
the  rare  and  noble  art  of  thinking,  in  which 
few  persons  indulge.  As  the  ideals  of  in- 
tellectual effort  rise  in  the  community,  the 
able  and  sincere  actors  will  be  encouraged 
and  strengthened,  and  the  stage  will  be 
ennobled. 
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companion  for  travellers  in  England." 

—  Boston  Herald. 


Oxford  and  her  Colleges 

A  View  from  the  Kadolifie  Library 

By  GOLDWIN   SMITH 

"  The  writer  has  seldom  enjoyed  himself  more 
than  in  showing  an  American  friend  over  Oxford. 
He  has  felt  something  of  the  same  enjoyment  in 
preparing,  with  the  hope  of  interesting  some  Ameri- 
can visitors,  this  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  her  colleges." 

,  — From  the  Author's  Preface. 
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BROWN  HEATH 

AND  BLUE  BELLS 

BEING  SKETCHES  OF  SCOTLAND,  WITH  OTHER 

PAPERS 
By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  A  set  of  '  Tributes  '  to  literary  and  artistic  people. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  compilation  is  to  express  the 
charm  of  Scottish  scenes  and  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
travel  in  storied  regions." 

—  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 

"  Handled  with  exquisite  grace,  with  gentlemanly 
reticence,  with  humanly  beautiful  tenderness.  ...  He 
is  a  sympathetic  traveller.  He  records  his  impressions 
in  delicate,  fascinating,  well-mannered  prose,  or  in  verse 
which  is  equally  well  bred,  equally  impeccable.  It  is  a 
book  which  reflects  the  poetry  of  Scotland,  and  the 
humanity  of  an  instructed  man  of  letters." 

—  Commercial  Advertiser. 


GRAY  DAYS  AND  GOLD 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

By  WILLIAM   WINTER- 

"  Mr.  Winter's  graceful  and  meditative  style  in  his 
English  sketches  has  recommended  his  earlier  volume 
upon  (Shakespeare's)  England  to  many  readers,  who 
will  not  need  urging  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
companion  book,  in  which  the  traveller  guides  us 
through  the  quiet  and  romantic  scenery  of  the  mother 
country  with  a  mingled  affection  and  sentiment  of  which 
we  have  had  no  example  since  Irving's  day." 

—  The  Nation. 
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LIFE  AND  ART  OF 

EDWIN  BOOTH 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  It  is  a  wholly  successful   piece  of  biographical 
writing,  and  a  worthy  picture  of  the  beautiful  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  Americans    concerning  whose 
right  to  be  called  a  genius  there  will  be  no  dispute." 
—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"  At  once  tender  and  reverent,  written  with  the 
grace,  fervor,  and  beauty  of  diction  which  character- 
ize this  critic's  work.  It  is  a  fascinating  and  able 
book."  —  Hartford  Courant. 


OLD  SHRINES  AND  IVY 

.By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  Whatever  William  Winter  writes  is  marked  by 
felicity  of  diction  and  by  refinement  of  style,  as  well 
as  by  the  evidence  of  culture  and  wide  reading. 
'  Old  Shrines  and  Ivy  '  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
charm  of  his  work."  —  Boston  Courier. 
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Shadows   of  the  Stage 

FIRST  SERIES 
By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"There  is  in  these  writings  the  same  charm  of 
style,  poetic  glamour,  and  flavor  of  personality  which 
distinguishes  whatever  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Win- 
ter's pen,  and  which  makes  them  unique  in  our 
literature."  —  New  York  Home  Journal. 


Shadows   of   the  Stage 

SECOND  SERIES 
By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  Mr.  Winter  has  long  been  known  as  the  fore- 
most of  American  dramatic  critics,  as  a  writer  of  very 
charming  verse,  and  as  a  master  in  the  lighter  veins 
of  English  prose."  —  Chicago  Herald. 
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Shadows   of   the   Stage 

THIRD    SERIES 
By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  He  has  the  poise  and  sure  judgment  of  long  experi- 
ence, the  fine  perception  and  cultured  mind  of  a  littera- 
teur and  man  of  the  world,  and  a  command  of  vivid  and 
flexible  language  quite  his  own.  One  must  look  far  for 
anything  approaching  it  in  the  way  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism ;  only  Lamb  could  write  more  delightfully  of  actors 
and  acting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Winter  is  possessed  of  that  quality 
invaluable  to  a  play-goer,  a  temperament  finely  recep- 
tive, sensitive  to  excellence ;  and  this  it  is  largely  which 
gives  his  dramatic  writings  their  value.  Criticism  so 
luminous,  kindly,  genial,  sympathetic,  and  delicately 
expressed  fulfils  its  function  to  the  utmost." 

—  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Shakespeare's     England 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

"  He  offers  something  more  than  guidance  to  the 
American  traveller.  He  is  a  convincing  and  eloquent 
interpreter  of  the  august  memories  and  venerable  sanc- 
tities of  the  old  country."  —  Saturday  Review. 

"The  book  is  delightful  reading." 

—  Scribner's  Monthly. 

"  Enthusiastic  and  yet  keenly  critical  notes  and  com- 
ments on  English  life  and  scenery."  —  Scotsman. 
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AMIEL'S   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  Intime  of  Henri-Frederic  Amiel 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

Author  of  "  The  History  of  David  Grieve,"  etc.,  etc. 

"A  wealth  of  thought  and  a  power  of  expression 
which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  dozen  less  able 
works."  —  Churchman, 

"  A  work  of  wonderful  beauty,  depth,  and  charm.  .  .  . 
Will  stand  beside  such  confessions  as  St.  Augustine's 
and  Pascal's.  ...  It  is  a  book  to  converse  with  again 
and  again ;  fit  to  stand  among  the  choicest  volumes  that 
we  esteem  as  friends  of  our  souls."  —  Christian  Register. 


The  Friendship  of  Nature 

A  New  England  Chronicle  of  Birds  and  Flowers 

By  MABEL  OSGOOD   WRIGHT 

Author  of  "  Birdcraft,"  "  Tommy  Anne  and  the  Three 
Hearts,"  etc.,  etc. 

"A  charming  chronicle  it  is,  abounding  in  excellent 
descriptions  and  interesting  comment." 

—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

"  The  author  sees  and  vividly  describes  what  she  sees. 
But  more,  she  has  rare  insight  and  sees  deeply,  and  the 
most  precious  things  lie  deep." 

—  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
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